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Steel Buying Is Reappearing 


Market Takes On More Settled Tone as Further Price Adjustments Are Worked 
Out—Complications from New Conditions Still Appear—8,000 Cars 
Placed in Week—Foreign Sales of Iron and Steel Increase 


S THE various adjustments occasioned by the 
revised pricing methods on steel products ap- 
proach completion, a more settled tone has 

been spreading over the steel market and better buy- 
ing, interrupted by the new order of conditions, again 
is asserting itself. This revival of demand is accepted 
as a further manifestation of the sound fundamental 
conditions which since July gradually have been lifting 
the steel industry out of its depression. The Chicago 
district continues to show substantial gains in the 
volume; of incoming tonnage and mill operations are 
still inexeasing. 
been a‘ big factor. 
Pittsburgh. In general the industry is running around 
cent of capacity. Unfilled orders of the 
Steel corporation at the end of September are expected 
to have held their own with August. 


Recovery of rail and car orders ha; 
Similar conditions are reported from 


65 per 


Complications incident to the displacement of the 
principle’ of Pittsburgh plus in naming_ steel prices 
are constantly appearing. More intense interest in 
freight rates on the part of both buyers and sellers 
lias brought many inequalities into the open and this 
promises to pave the way for many appeals for re- 
lief or harmonization to the interstate commerce com- 
mission. Some consumers even in the West are show- 
ing dissatisfaction with the new price plan because it 
leaves them more in doubt as to the steel costs of their 
competitors, than under the Pittsburgh plus practice. 
Fear of some independent companies that they will 
vot be able to compete with the Steel corporation 
units and other more fortunately located plants, has 
led to considerable talk of possible mergers and con- 
solidations, some of which is taking definite form. 
The has brought 
further new basing points for’ prices. 
In the South, the wire market has 
been placed on a level $3 a ton above 
the Pittsburgh-Cleveland base, with 
Fairfield, Ala., the basing point. Cleveland has been 
added to the bases on cold-rolled strip steel at an equal 
price with Pittsburgh and Worcester, Mass., is based $3 
per ton higher on both cold-rolled strip and cold- 
finished steel. Independent sheet producers in the 
Youngstown district lack uniformity in their methods. 
Somé are quoting a straight delivered price, others on 


week out some 


Still Add 


Bases 


_ well, 
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a mill basis and others are simply meeting Pittsburgh 
competition. 

Railroad buying is going ahead at 
undiminished orders 
of the week are in excess of 7000 
including 3650 for the Southern, 1252 
for the Gulf Coast Line, 1000 for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and 1000 additional for the 
Reading. 


volume. Car 


Roads Buying 
Fre ely 


A final compilation shows car orders in Sep- 
tember totaled 27,600 and brings the year to date to 
over 108,000. This compares with 103,487 for all of 
1923. Rail orders of the week were 30,000 tons for 
the Reading, 15,000 for the Florida East Coast and 
10,000 for the Lackawanna. 

Kastern cast iron pipe makers have bought further 
round tonnages of pig iron. A New England textile 
machinery builder took 8000 tons and a pump manu- 
facturer 7000 to 8000 tons. One block of 


been closed in the East. These sales are outstanding 


basic has 


in a week of fair activity in which prices have held 
The scrap market has weakened further. 
Structural steel inquiry is good including 10,000 tons 
fora hotelat New York, 9000 tons for a subway section 
in New York and an equal amount for the same purpose 
in Philadelphia. The week’s awards total 33,032 toni. 
this 
IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron 


Prices have he!d on a dead center week and 
and steel products is unchanged at $38.67. 

Complete statistics of pig iron production for Sep- 
tember show the gain in tonnage over August to 
lave been 12.7 per cent and in the number of furnaces, 
24. The total output in September was 2,053,617 tons 
or at the rate of 24,250,000 tons annually. 


cent of the high point in March. 


This rep- 
resents 61.2 per 
Foreign competition in both pig iron 
and steel is again apparent 
especially along the Atlantic Coast. 


more 
Imports On 


Increase Eastern jobbers have closed for sev- 


eral thousand tons of German steel 
bars and structural shapes at $41 per ton duty paid tide- 
water, which is $3 to $5 per ton under the domestic 
figure. Two cargoes of pig iron from England and 
France were discharged to Delaware River buyers this 
week, Sales of Indian pig iron in the East now are 


estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 tons monthly. 
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Rate Tables To Aid 


Buyers and Sellers 


BANDONMENT of Pittsburgh- 

plus places new emphasis on the 
importance of freight rates. The rates 
are like so many points on the compass, 
enabling buyers and sellers to deter- 
mine their position, since they have 
been swerved from the usual course 
of trade. They are consulted more fre- 
quently in price calculations. Instead 
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of a few basing points, the number now 
has been multiplied. Sellers must know 
their rates to consuming points, and in 
addition the rates of all their competitors. 
Buyers are interested in their freight 
rates from producing centers, and also 
how their competitors are situated with 
respect to them. JIRoN TRADE REVIEW 
will publish at regular intervals a full- 
page table, setting forth the rates from 
principal cities and new basing points to 
consuming areas. They will be given 
for finished steel products as well as 
for pig iron. The new table appears on 
page 976 of this issue. 














‘113 manufacturers of passenger automobiles, tractors and 
trucks are subscribers to [RON TRADE REVIEW."—From [RON 
TRADE REVIEW'S Survey, “Oil Burners’. 


Cross Sections of Industry 
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ITTSBURGH, Oct. 7—The pig 
iron market is lifeless in regard 
to new business. Single carload or 
100-ton inquiries and sales now are 


rare. A few were noted in the past 
week. Foundry iron is $19.50 to $20, 
valley base, for the No. 2 grade. A 


few low phosphorus and charcoal iron 
orders were placed, the former at $27 
to $28, valley. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
reports a fair aggregate tonnage of 
Mayari iron in small lots. Bessemer is 
selling in single carlots at $20, valley. 
Some makers quote $21, minimum. One 
valley producer will. not quote below 
$19.50 on basic, but $19 still is available. 
No inquiries are out. A thorough can- 
vass of potential buyers of various 
grades of iron developed no _ inquiries. 
Two or three makers report they are 
shipping more iron than they produce. 
One states that fourth quarter contract 
deliveries have been completed in sev- 
eral cases, and the customers are melting 
the iron, hence more buying is expected 
shortly. for November-December deliv- 
ery. Another merchant producer reports 
one or two holdups, thought to be tem- 
porary. The Cherry Valley furnace has 
gone out, stock on hand there being 
sufficient to make deliveries on contracts. 

Prices generally are stationary as for 
the past three weeks. Price averages 
compiled by W. P. Snyder & Co. show 
that basic iron ‘was $19 and bessemer 
$20, in September. These are the same 
averages as in August. In September, 
1923, basic averaged $24.50, and bessemer 
$26.50. 

Large Tonnage Placed 


Boston, Oct. 7.—The purchase of a 
large tonnage of pig iron by a New 
England textile machine manufacturer 
during the past week seems to open the 
way for further buying for fourth quar- 
ter delivery. The order was for about 


8000 tons. Prices were not appreciably 
cut. The level of $20, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, which has been quoicd on 


smaller lots during the past two weeks 
was not changed in this case, although 
higher silicon iron is understood to 
have been taken at this same level. At 
Buffalo a $19 price has been named 
for several silicon grades and. one 
producer is understood to have shaded 
this price slightly. Considerable other 


buying in small lots has taken place, 
and inquiry shows slight improvement 
although the foundry industry as a 


whole is dull and buying is almost en- 





Pig Iron “ Quiet Under Pre-Election Influence—Some Large 
Buyers, Confident, Place Orders—Makers Hold Prices 


tirely at present on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Despite the low domestic price, 
foreign iron continues to enter the 
port of Boston for New England 
foundries. During August 1000 tons 
of India iron arrived at Boston. In 
July 1146 tons, in June 500 tons from 
India, 200 tons from England, and 
846 tons from Netherlands reached 
the port. During 1923 approximately 


80,000 tons of foreign iron was landed 
in Boston. 


Sales of Foreign Iron Increase 


New York, Oct. 7.—Sales of domestic 
pig iron in this territory the past week 
probably did mot aggregate more than 
3500 tons. The extent of the tonnage 
of foreign iron sold is not definitely 
known, but the volume of this business 
has increased and it is believed that 
sales of Indian iron in the East, includ- 
ing New England, New York and Phil- 
adelphia territories, now aggregate 10,- 
000 to 15,000 tons per month. In 
addition, moderate tonnages of Dutch 
foundry iron continue to be sold. The 
New York Central railroad has closed 
on its inquiry for 750 tons of foundry 
iron for fourth quarter shipment. The 
Gould Coupler Co. has placed a part of 
the 2000 tons of malleable for which it 
recently inquired. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. has not yet 
closed against its inquiry, but expects 
to have no difficulty in placing tunnage 
for the first quarter. A Connecticut 
consumer, now is in the market for 
1000 to 1500 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 silicon 
foundry iron for shipment in Decem- 
ber, January, February and March. It 
is learned that the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., has placed several orders 
and probably bought altogether 10,000 
tons of foundry iron. The H. B. Smith 
Co., Westfield, Mass., now is in the 
market for about 6000 tons. The east- 
ern Pennsylvania market has established 
itself at substantially $20.50 base fur- 
nace, and anything lower than this fig- 
ure now is exceptional, although it is 
understood that some business has been 
booked in New England during the 
past week at $20 base. On Buffalo found- 
trv iron the market continues $19 to 
$19.50 base furnace. There is a_tend- 
ency to ask a premium of 50 cents on 
first quarter foundry, but in some cases 
first quarter can be had at present prices. 
Due to the blowing in of blast furnaces, 
11 out of 22 furnaces in the Buffalo dis- 
trict now are active. These include two 
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for the Donner Steel Co., two for M. A. 
Hanna & Co., two for the Rogers, Brown 
Iron Co., and~five for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 
Eastern Buying More Active 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7—More pig iron 


activity is noted. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe. & Foundry Co. 
bought heavily and R. D. Wood 
& Co. are negotiating for a _ large 
tonnage. It is reported J. S. Roeb- 
ling & Sons placed a large  ton- 
nage of basic. More small buying 


figures in the week’s total. A deature 
was the arrival of two cargoes of for- 
eign iron. One, of 3500 tons of Eng- 
lish low phosphorus iron was dis- 
charged on the Roebling dock, the 
other of French high phosphorus iron, 
was discharged at Delaware river pipe 


plants. Despite increasing sales of for- 
eign iron. One, of 3500 tons of Eng- 
lish low phosphorus iron, was _ dis- 
showing substantial reduction of 


stocks at eastern furnaces during Sep- 
tember. Prices reflect firmness. The 
usual base is $25, furnace, for foundry 
iron, with some sales at $21 base. A 
flat price of $25, furnace, appears to 
have been made on various silicons 
for a New England consumer. Vir- 
ginia iron continues to sell in small 
lots at $24, base furnace. 


Inquiry at Buffalo Increases 

Buffalo, Oct. 7—Pig iron inquiry has 
increased to 20,000 tons, with the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., asking 
prices on about 7500 tons and_ several 
other consumers asking quotations on 
lots of 500 to 1000 tons. The Gould 
Coupler Co. has placed orders for about 
2000 tons. Sales of last -week were 
estimated at 15,000 tons in all. There 
is a feeling of conservative optimism 
among the district makers as the fourth 
quarter begins with inquiry and _ sales 
holding steady, and consumers showing 
a disposition to buy in somewhat larger 
quantities than in the third quarter. The 
price situation is fairly strong. One 
maker is out of the market, and another 


is holding firmly to a minimum base 
of $19.50. The latter has lost some 
business on this basis, it is thought 
but the fact that it is booking a sub- 
stantial number of small and medium 


tonnages is taken to mean the shading 
is applying only to large lots. On iron 
of 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon $20 is 
asked, although jt is reported one maker 
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might shade this price. Higher silicon 
grades are firm at $20.50 to $21.50. 


There is still a scarcity of high silicon 
iron for prompt shipment. Production is 
SQ per cent of. district capacity and may 


be increased before the end of this 
month. 

Order Books Well Filled 
Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Pig iron sellers 


have had another quiet week, due main- 
ly to the political situation, they say; 
although the temporary dullness is not 
causing much concerning because of the 
gocd state of order books. There are 
few furnace interests in this general ter- 
ritory that are not well provided in this 


IRON TRADE 


placed other lots with easterm— makers. 
Small sales are being made in Cleveland 
at $20.50, furnace, or $21, delivered. A 
leading merchant interest sold around 
4000 tons in the week. Several in- 
Cuiries for large tonnages for first 
quarter are under _ negctiation. The 
Cherrv Valley -stack-of the Hanna Fur- 
nace Co., has-been blown. out. 


Chicago Market Less Active 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Shipments of north- 
ern iron continue much better than sales. 
Except for an inquiry for 5000 tons of 
foundry” and malleable iron for last 
and first quarters delivery to a_west- 
ern Illinois foundry, no outstanding busi- 
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extremely. strong and there is a con- 
tinued active demand in smaller lots. 
Inquiry further ahead than 90 days 
is unusually light. According to 
leading producers and sellers, interest 
in pig iron for first. quarter delivery 
is below normal for this season. Prices 
remain unchanged. No. 2 _ northern 
foundry iron is firm at $20, Ironton 
base. Southern iron ranges from 
$17.50 to $18, Birmingham base, while 
silvery iron prices are being shaded 
from 50 cents to $1 a ton. A deading 
producer reports the sale of 2000 tons 
of northern iron in various lots for 
first quarter delivery at $20.50, Ironton 
base. The American Car & Foundry 





respect for the fourth quarter. A rep- ness has developed....A.number of found-- Co., Huntington, W. Va., is reported to 
Pri 
rices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Oct. 8, Sept., July, Oct., Oct. 8, Sept.,- July, Oct., 
1924 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer valley del.,- Pitts.... $21.76 21.76 21.66 27.26 Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ $2.32 2.32 2.42 2.62 
Basle, Weey. scccccccvarrcccees 19.00 19.00 19.00 23.75 Iron bars, Chicago mill ........ 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.40 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 20.00 20.00 20.50 24.00 Beams, PRGOUEN 0... ec deccess 2.00 2.00 2.15 2.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 21.26 21.26 20.76 25.16 ee To? ee 2.12 2.22 2.37 2.72 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 20.50 29.50 19.80 25.60 PROD CORIO 5506s os cleo ced 2.00 2.10 2.25 2.60 
*Scuthern No. 2, Birmingham... 17.50 17.65 18.20 20.20 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 1.80 1.95 2.10 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 20.00 20.00 19.40 23.90 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 1.97 1.97 2.17 2:72 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.00 2.10 2.25 2.60 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 21.26 21.26 21.76 24.51 Sheets, blk., No. 28 Pittsburgh 3.40 3.45 3.60 3.75 
Malleable, Walley: ......c.ceccseee 19.50 19.50 19.00 23.25 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.60 2.70 2.75 3.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........++.. 20.50 20.50 19.80 25.60 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.70 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29:04 29.04 30.05 Wire nails, Pittsburgh ....... 2.75 2.80 2.85 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 20.76 20.76 20.26 24.51 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 99.79 97.79 110.79 112.79 COzs 
Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.00 3.00 2.85 3.85 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens 4.00 4.00 05 4.80 
Sheets bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.50 37.50 39.20 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.50 37.50 39.20 42.50 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 37.00 37.10 38.00 41.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 18.00 18.60 17.30 16.10 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.00 37.10 38.00 941.50 Heavy melting steel, easten Pa. 17.25 17.75 15.60 15.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, -Chicago.. 16.00 16.40 14.75 14.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ......... 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.75 18.75 18.05 18.00 
Steel- bars, Chicago ....0....% 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........ 15.75 16.70 14.80 15.30 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 2.32 aa: :aa7 > 287 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.00 17.40 15.50 16.25 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75. silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 

Oct. 8, 1924 Oct. 1, 1924 Sept. 1924 July 1924 Oct. 1923 Oct. 1914 
$38.67 $38.67 $39.05 $39.78 $43.84 $22.84 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











resentative northern interest states that 
its September shipments were the second 


largest since the formation of its pig 
iron department. While October began 
with a recession from the. September 
rate, shipments are picking up again. 
This interest is practically sold up at 
present capacity for the last quarter, 


and probably will clean up all its yard 
iron by Jan. 1 or Feb. 1. Another mak- 


er with headquarters here is about sold 


up for the last quarter. In view of this 
situation prices are steady. A furnace 
company with headquarters here sold 
1000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron in the 
week, at $20, valley base, for Novem- 
ber-December delivery, in competition 


with several other sellers. The same com- 
pany took about 1000 tons of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp.’s busi- 
ness. The companv was, inquiring for 


around 5000 tons and is believed to have 














ries are increasing commitments for the 
last quarter, but these largely are con- 
fined to several hundred tons. A slight 
feeling of uncertainty is pervading the 
market, believed due to the approach of 
election. Furnaces are less active in 
pushing sales, and are more content to 
accept business offered them. One steel- 
making interest continues to ask $21, but 
other sellers quote $20.50, furnace. A 
Sheffield maker is quoting $22.18, de- 
livered in the Chicago district.. The Bir- 
mingham minimum is claimed to be 
$17.50. It is reported Jackson county 
makers are adhering to their schedule 
of silvery prices more firmly. Charcoal 
sales total several hundred at $26, fur- 
nace. 


Silveries Shaded 50 Cents to $1 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 7—As to spot 
demand, the market for pig iron holds 





have bought 2000 tons of northern iron 


for first quarter delivery at $20.50, 
furnace. A sale of 1000 tons of mal- 
leable iron to the Kokomo Malleable 


Iron Co., Kokomo, Ind., is noted, while 
the Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., closed on its inquiry for 1000 tons 


of northern iron. 
Market Quiet; Prices Weak 
St. Louis, Oct. 7—While the melt 


of pig iron is increasing slightly, the 
market has lapsed into quietness, Sales 
during the past several days totaled 
about 6500 tons, about a fourth of 
which was basic iron. The leading 
local producer sold 4000 tons, equally 
divided between basic and foundry. The 
representative of a southern maker sold 
750 tons, all for last quarter delivery, 
and another southern agency placed 340 


(Continued on Page 919) 
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Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Malleable, Cleveland, del. 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, del., 


eastern Pa.. 





SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 980; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 972; 


Bessemer, valley ......ecs00. $20.00 to 21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . 21.76 to 22.76 
Ss WA ic orrecneae 60 au 19.00 to 19.50 
muse, Pitteburgh §.....55.6% 20.76 to 21.26 
SOG: MMENNN: *5 aikita be» b'0 eile 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .... 20.00 
Malleable, . valley .....ccc05 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 21.26 to 21.76 


- 21.00 to 21.50 


iiese bet. 19.00 to 19.50 
21.75 to 22.25 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Marthetn...cccccccee 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry.. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X _ Eastern ope i 
No. I Ciiieago ..ccscceess 2.29 108,15 
No. 2 foundry Eastern. mee te 











No. 1X, eastern del., 
No. 1X, Buffalo 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 
No. 2 foundry, valley 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 

No. 2 foundry, 
No 2 foundry, 
No. 2 foundry, 
No, 2 
No. 2 foundry, del., 


Ironton fur. 
Phila.. 
No. 2X, 
No. 2X, east. N. J. 


No. 2X, eastern del., 


eastern del., Phila.. 


No. 2X, Buffalo, del. 


No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 


Gray forge, val. del.; Pitts.. 
Low phos., standard, valley 


Silvery iron, 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent, 
to 11 per cent, 
$37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, 
11 to 12 per cent, 
cent, $44.50. 





Silvery and bessemer ferrosilicon 


subject to some shading. 


Ferroalloys 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 
per cent, tidewater, or fur- 
nace first hand and resale.. 

Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
burgh 

Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tide- 
water 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed , 

Ferrotungsten standard, 
per pound contained 

Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, del. 

Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 
according to analysis 

Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producer’s plant, net ton 
+*Dutv paid 


cents 





Phila.. 2 1.76 to 22.26 
0.50 to 21.00 
rte 21.00 
ia ak 19.50 to 2U.U0 
21.26 to 21.76 
19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago ... 20.50 
Granite City 21.50 to 22.00 

20.00 


foundry, Cleveland, del. 21.00 to 21.50 
20.76 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 21.39 to 21.64 
21.26 to 21.76 
tidewater 21.89 to 22.14 
Boston 23.65 to 24.15 
No, 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 19.50 to 20.00 
Boston 24.91 to 25.41 


No. 2 southern, Birmingham. 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati .. 21.55 to 22.05 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. .25.30 to 25.80 
No. 2 southern Chicago .... 23.51 to 25.01 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland . 23.51 to 25.01 


SE NOR 645 s/o4 a0 veh am 24.41 to 24.91 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.. 22.67 to 23.17 
No, 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila.. 29.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 
No. ax. Virginia, Boston. 30.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa....... 20.50 


20.76 to 21.76 
. 27.00 to 28.00 


Low phos., standard, Phila.. nominal 
Low phos.. Lebanon, furnace 24.00 to 24.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 


Jackson county, Ohio, fur 
$29.00; 8 to 9 per 
$32.50; 10 
$34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, 


county, 
$39.50: 
$42.00; 12 to 13 per 


prices 


$95.00 


99.79 


ok a PARES kia b > 'o -nlate’é & > 30.00 to 32.00 
. 72.00 to 75.00 


ae re 86.00 to 88.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


- $3.25 to $3.75 


$200.00 
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Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville, furnacé9?....... 3.00 to 3.25 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
New river foundry ........6. 8.50 to 9.00 
Wise county furnace ......;. 3.75 to 4.00 
Wise county foundry ...... 4.50 to 5.00 
eAlabama farnace ...:......05+ 4.50 to 4.75 
Alabama foundry ........... 5.00 to 5.25 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 10.75 
Foundry, New England del.. 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis: ........ 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 9.00 
Foundry, Alabama ........ 5.00 to 5.25 
Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .. $37.00 
PRUSGRMUOR « siavnsc ene testes 40.67 to 41.17 
NIN Dic ttd's ciate tae Cia ee <e 35.00 to 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 42.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 45.17 to 47.67 
HEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown 37.00 to 37.50 
SLABS 
PUN SS a css 35 40's 37.00 
YM GUPOR RE boise «dvi Wiese o 4 37.00 
WIRE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ....... $45.00 to 46.00 
Wire rods, Cleveland......... 46.00 
Wire rods, Chicago ......... 49.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0,75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ; 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 
Prices per pound 
Structural shapes, Pittsburgh. 
Struciural shapes, Phila.... 2.12c to 
Structural shapes, New York 2.14c to 
Structural shapes, Chicago .. 2.90c to 
Structural shapes, Cleveland... 2 
Structural shapes. Birmingham 2.25c to 


bo 


.00c 
1.90c to 2.00c 
1.90c to 2.00¢ 


_ 
\O 
4 
if) 
- 
° 
to 
= 
> 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80c to 1.90c 
Tauk plates, Philadelphia 1.92c to 2.02¢ 
Tank plates, New York .... 1.94¢ to 2.94¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........ 2.00c to 2.10c 
Tank plates, Cleveland ....... 1.99c to 2.09c 
Tank plates, Birmingham .... 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
Bars, soit steel, Pittsburgh... 1.95c to 2.00c 


Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.32c to 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.34c to 


Bars, soft steel, Chicago... 2.0%c to 2.1NMe 
Bars, soft steel, Cleveland .. 2:14c¢ to 2.19c 
Bars, soft steel, Birmingham... 2.25c to 5 


Bars, soft steel, San Francisco 


Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 2.9M¢ to 4.5Uc 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago .... 1.98 to 2.03c 
Bars, rail steel, mil cua! 9 Gila a-2000 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.00c to 2.1 c 


Bar iron, common, VPhila.... 
Bar iron, common, New York 
Bar iron, common. Chicago.. 2.10c to 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts.. 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound f.o.b. mills 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.50é to 2.60c 


MPNNNMNNFNNWNNNNMNNMNWNWHH HY DKYO Nb LY 
we tine “a Ce sOOWuebh 

Pos 

} 


Hoops, Peeeten. 20 gage, 
We ce ec cscwat 2.90c to 3.00c 
Bands, Pittsburgh — sbri.6 6 acne 2.40c to 2.50c 


Hot rolled strip. steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .. 2.40c¢ to 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils 1% inches and wider 


by O01Mf-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 4.00¢ 
Chicago and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton 


higher. 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, carloads.... 2.70¢ 
Cold-finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, less car 
SOAS iat oda s we dead cease 2.95¢ 
Steel shafting, turned and pol- 
ished Pitts., Chicago, Cleve. 2.70¢ 
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ORE, NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND FIPE PRICES, PAGE 976 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 25.00 to 28.00 


Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .. 1.80¢ to 1.85c¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, rail lroad, Pittsburgh. . 2.75c to 2.80c 


Spikes, small r ailro: id, 7/16- inch 

and smaller, Pittsburgh .. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25c to 2.40c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago . 2.8Uc to 3.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard... 3.75¢ to 4.0Uc 


Track bolts, Chicago ........ 3.8 to 4.00 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ..... 2.40c to 2.50c 
Tie plates, Chicago .......... 2.45¢ 

Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 


tor carlots. 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 


Prices per pound 

F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
MR edie lp ules oae.v cai 2.75¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and. over 3.00c 
Pee WHEE. i ck ceedins « o¥eses 2.50¢ 
AtBEAR), WIPE Sis eck sete ecin'es 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage.. 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ....... 3.20¢ 
Barbed wire galvanized. 3.45¢ 
Polished ataples. 2.3. ocicwceys 3.20¢ 
Galvanized . Staples. ....,..... 3.45¢ 
Coated nails, count keg...... 2.15¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 

12% gage, 26-in. high 7 

bars and 12-in. stays per 100 

rods f.o.b. Pittsburgh... $20.00 

Joliet, DeKalb and: W dukegan, Ill., $2 per 


ton over. Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there, Worcester $3 higher. Chi- 
cago delivered price $3 higher. 


Sheets 


Prices per pound 


SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28 Pittsburgh base...... 3.40¢ to 3.50c 

No, 28, Philade'phia, delivered 3.72c to 3.87- 

No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.60¢ 

No. 28, Chicago, delivered .. 3.65¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 

No, 28, Pittsburgh ba SPREE 3.4Ce to 3.50c 

GALVANIZED 

No. 28, Pittsbur gh, base . 4.50c to 4 60 

No. 28, Philade'phia, delivered 4.82c to 4.92 

No. 28, Gary, Indiz ana Harbor 4.70¢ 

No. 28, ‘Chic ago, delivered .. 4.75c 
BLUE ANNEALED 

No. 10, Pittsburgh, base .... 2.60c to 2.70 

No. 1 Philade'phia, de‘ivered 2.92c to 3.9%¢ 

No. 10, —- y, Indiana Harbor 2.80¢ 

No. 10, hi go deliver-d . 2.8 

AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh, base .. 4.60¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin ptate, coke base........ $5.50 
Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 

Black Galv 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 62 50% 
1 ta 1%-inch, butt iron..... an 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. and Evanston, iil... 2 
points less and $4 per ton higher 
Chicago 2% points less and $5 per ton 
iad 


higher. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—f.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
See 35 tO A ev cde ccs ndueues 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch........ 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, P ittsburgh 1.95c to 2.05c 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mils ...... 2.90c 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Price ner pound, Pittsburgh bars 
S.A, «. Series— 
2390 (3% per cent nickel)... 4.75¢ 
3190 (nickel chromium)....... 3.65c¢ to 4.0% 
6100 (chrome vanadium)..... 4.50c to 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.35c to 4 50c 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.50c to 3.75¢ 
sillets—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 
net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 24% x 
2%-inch. $5 higher. 
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IRON TRADE 


Scrap Lacking Courage 


Lack of Assurance Seen in Attitude of Dealers and Consumers—Quo- 
tations Lower in All Markets as Accumulations Are Offered 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 980 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—Iron and steel scrap 
presents practically the only soft spot 
in the Chicago market. <A _ period of 
liquidation appears to have set in and 
some yards are working off accumula- 
tions. A melter has bought heavy melt- 
ing steel at $16.50 and cast iron borings 
at $12. Scrap consumption is increas- 
ing and rumors of higher prices for 
finished material are another bull factor 
but bearish sentiment is rampant in the 
scrap market. Price reductions range 
from 25 cents to $1, with No. 1 cast, 
forge bars and malleable suffering most. 


Recent railway offerings have brought 
lower prices and as a result railroad 
lists are scarcer. Practically the only 


railroad scrap mow available is 900 
tons offered by the Wabash and 1000 
tons by Chicago and Eastern Illinois. 
One dealer attributes the present decline 
to an oversupply of scrap. Another deal- 
er is moving cautiously, fearing that the 
present is only a period of shaking out 
and that bullish factors are bound to 
prevail, 
Borings and Turnings Move 

Boston, Oct. 7.—Several hundred tons 
of machine shop ‘turnings have ‘been 
placed during the past week at prices 
close to $9.25 f.o.b. shipping point. 
Mixed borings and turnings also have 
moved fairly freely from New England 
points. Sales of heavy melting steel 
are smaller and prices are easier. Sev- 
eral cars of machinery scrap have been 


placed with Massachusetts foundries 
and inquiry seems to point to better 
trading in cast grades. Strictlv textile 
scrap has sold at $21 delivered. Sev- 


eral hundred tons of malleable has sold 
at $18.25 delivered. Shafting has been 
in better demand with sales reported 
at $20.25 f.o.b. shipping point. Other 
sales of shafting are reported at $22 
delivered Portland, Me. 
Slow Trade at New York 

New York, Oct. 7.—Trading in scrap 
has been rather featureless, with no 
large orders noted and the aggregate re- 


stricted. The Jewish holidays recently 
and another tomorrow are undoubtedly 
exerting a depressing influence. Prices, 


meanwhile, are unchanged. Among items 
to be offered at the government auction 
sale at League Island navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 10, is a lot of 830 tons 
relaying rails. 
Stationary at Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—While some dis- 
tress lots of heavy melting steel scrap 
have been sold to nearby users below 
$18, the actual market cannot be quoted 
at less than $18 to $18.50, the same as 
a week ago. The heavy melting steel 
scrap on the Pennsylvania railroad’s 
list closing early this month brought 
$19 or G cents below last month’s 
figure, and successful bids on the other 
grades were likewise relatively high. 
This indicates some short sales remain 
to be covered since there is no current 
demand, The Weirton Steel Co. and 
other usérs of heavy melting steel 
that show any interest are bidding 
$17.50 but none can be found by dealers 
to sell at that figure. Quotations show 


no particular change since late last 
week, with steel specialties at $20 to 
$20.50 and machine shop and shovel turn- 
ings $14.50 to $15. An occasional order 
from a steel foundry is noted for a 
small quantity of low phosphorus scrap 
billet and bloom crops bringing $22.50 
to $23.50 and punchings $19.50 to $20. 


Goes Begging at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Iron and_ steel 
scrap is going begging here so far as 
consumers are concerned, buying being 
confined to dealers picking up tonnages 
to apply on contracts. In consequence 
prices are sagging, grades throughout the 
list being marked down 50 to 75 cents 


a ton. Heavy melting steel is quoted 
$15.25 to $15.50; machine shop turn- 
ings, $13.50 to $13.75; cast iron bor- 


ings, $13.50 to $13.75; No. 1 cast, $18 
to $18.25; hydraulic compressed sheets, 
$13.25 to $13.50; railroad malleable, $18 
to $18.25; agricultural malleable, $16.75 
to $17. 


Demand Drops Off Sharply 


Buffalo, Oct. 7—Iron and steel scrap 
demand has dropped off sharply fol- 
lowing heavy purchases and_ practically 
nothing has been sold the past week. 
Nominally heavy melting steel is worth 
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around $17.50 although there have been 


no sales since the big transactions at 
$17.25 to $18. It is thought dealers 
will hold their material now rather 


than send it to Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh where $19 is reported to be of- 
fered. A similar situation applies to 
other materials, markets being nominally 
lower in several instances but unchanged 
by actual transactions. A Buffalo melt- 
er will buy hydraulic compressed at 
$16.50. Loose bundled sheets are quoted 
at $14 to $14.50. There have been heavy 
sales of turnings at $13. There is a 
good demand for stove plate at $16.50, 
consumers mills. Other materials are 
inactive. 


Dull Outlook at Detroit 


Detroit, Oct. 7.—Iron and steel scrap 
continues steady with weak tone. 
Consuming mills show no disposition to 
discuss prices. Uncertainity over the 
new basing-rule has thrown the market 
into the air. Dealers find no interest 
in future supplies and even among deal- 
ers trade has withered perceptibly. 


St. Louis Range Lower 


St. Louis, Oct. 6.—With all the indus- 
tries slow to buy, the market for iron 
and steel scrap is dull and depressed. 
Prices have declined 50 cents to $2 
per ton. Dealers have apparently over- 
stayed their market, and in some in- 
stances are now forced to unload at 
reduced prices. There is a considerable 
volume of distress scrap, representing 
material shipped by railroads on past 


(Concluded on Page 925) 


Semitinished Is Untested 


Report of 20,000 Tons of Sheet Bars Going at $35 Is Denied— 
Billets and Slabs Hold at $37—Specifications Are Good 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 915 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Because the semi- 
finished market is practically untested 
by inquiry, a number of buyers believe 
they can obtain lower prices on sheet 
bars, billets and slabs than the going quo- 
tations. So far as can be _ learned, 
however, nothing less than $37.50 is be- 
ing quoted on sheet bars, and producers 
for the most part are holding to $37 
on rerolling billets or slabs. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. officially denies the re- 
port emanating from sources other than 
the Iron Trade Review that it took an 
order for 20,000 tons of sheet bars 
from the Apollo Steel Co., Appollo, Pa., 
at $35, Pittsburgh. It claims to be fur- 
nishing this consumer sheet bars on con- 
tract at the regular market price, under- 
stood to be $37.50. Sheet bar specifica- 
tions have been coming in fairly large 
volume, some attractive shipping in- 
structions being received. One inquiry 
is current for chrome nickle rerolling 


billets, deliveries to be made at the 
rate of one heat at a time. Forging 
billet specifications are being received 


with some regularity although tonnages 
involved are relatively small. One or 
two users of forging billets, however, 
are holding up shipping instructions. The 
price usually quoted is $42. Wire rods 
are fairly active and while some makers 
still quote the $46 figure, at least one 
interest is naming $45, Pittsburgh. Skelp 
is dull as far as new business is con- 


cerned although occasionally a_ specifica- 
tion is received on contract, the majority 
of users in this and nearby vicinities 
having their regular sources of supply. 
The price generally named is 2.00c. 


Buying for Prompt Needs 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 7.—Buying of 
semifinished material is on a_hand- 
to-mouth basis. With mill capacity ex- 
ceeding current consumption of sheet 
bars by a wide margin, consumers see 
no advantage to enter into contract 
arrangements for future tonnage. Speci- 
fications on a few contracts placed 
last quartér are being issued and mills 
have no difficulty in making prompt 
shipments. Billets and slabs are quot- 
able at $37, Youngstown, and _ sheet 
bars 2t $37.50, Youngstown. 


Slab Tonnage Placed at $37 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—The murket for 
semifinished material is quiet, pending a 
better understanding by buyers with 
respect to the new price basing sit- 
uation. The leading maker this week 
booked 1500 tons of slabs at $37, Cleve- 
land mill. Demand for sheet bars is 
lacking, although $37.50 is understood 
to represent this interest’s price. 


Billets Sold at $36, Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7—The Eastern 
Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, as _ usual, 
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has placed its fourth quarter ,sheet bars 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. Some- 
what more billet business is noted at 
$36, Pittsburgh, for rerollers. 


Wire in Demand 


More Activity Shown Than in Prod- 
ucts—Prices Are Steady 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 915 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Wire products 
orders at the moment are not numerous 
although on a comparative basis wire 
is perhaps in better demand than its 
products. In connection with woven 
wire fencing little is being done and 
most jobbers are well stocked with 
other wire products. Wire and _ nail 
plant operation continues at about 60 
or 65 per cent of capacity. The Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland district prices continue 
unchanged, 2.50c for wire and 2.75c 
for wire nails. 


Prices Unsettled, Demand Better 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Most wire producers 
report a gradual improvement in sales 
since the first of October. Nails espe- 
cially are in better demand after sev- 
eral ‘weeks dullness. The price situation 


has been much disturbed as_a_ result 
of the elimination of the Pittsburgh 
base. Worcester wire mills are quoting 


2.65c, f.o.b. on plain wire with freight 
added to destination. Mills outside the 
district are quoting 2.865c delivered New 
England points. 


Bookings Are Gaining 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Consumers of wire 
and wire products are showing less 
hesitancy in placing their business 
and western delivered prices are gen- 
erally said to be the equivalent of 
Joliet or Waukegan plus freight to 
point of consumption. The maker at 
Peoria, Ill., denies it has been quot- 
ing on wire nails for delivery in St. 
Louis, the same price f.o.b. Peoria as 
the leading maker has been making 
f.o.b. Joliet. The basis of the western 
market is 2.60c, base Joliet and Wau- 
keoan, for plain wire and 2.85c, base 
Joliet and Waukegan, for wire nails 
with .a delivered Chicago price of 2.65c 
on wire and 2.90c on nails. 


Fairfield Base Named 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 7—A base of 
2.90c on nails and 2.65¢c on wire or $3 per 
ton above the Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
base now is being quoted at Fairfield, 
Ala., by southern producers. 


To Extend Blooming Mill 


Birmingham, Oct. 6.—The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. will begin 
work at once on an addition to its bloom- 
ing mill at Fairfield, to produce smaller 
billets and sheet bars. The output of 
the addition will be used in plants of 
the district and especially at the Bessemer, 
Ala., rolling mill which is being developed 
to manufacture smaller products, includ- 
ing cotton ties. Upwards of $500,000 
will be expended on the addition to the 
blooming mill at Fairfield. Developments 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. other than those mentioned here 
include a_ steel mill with four open 
hearth mills and a sheet mill. 
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Coke 


Minimum Is 
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$3 


Some Makers Refuse To Start Ovens for Less Than $3.25—Furnaces 


Continue To Delay Purchases—Foundry Buying Fairly Active 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 915 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Recent sales of 
beehive coke have’ been at $3 minimum, 
including some for extended delivery. A 
few makers hold to a minimum of $3.25 
on contracts. Others will not start their 
ovens for less. The Reading Iron Co. 
closed late last month for its require- 
ments to the end of the year on a 
basis of $3.25, but the price was re- 
duced considerably due to private ar- 
rangements with the source of supply. 
All the coke will be Connellsville, there 
being no by-product. One Connellsville 
producer quoted $3.10 and lost the busi- 
ness. The Robesonia Iron Co. was not 
a recent purchaser, having closed during 
the August buying movement for its re- 
quirements through the first quarter of 
next year. A recent trade convass taken 
by two sellers of blast furnace coke did 
not develop a single inquiry. However, 
one middle interest here now is seeking 
quotations on 2500 or 5000 tons monthly 


for the remainder of the year. It has 
been quoted $3 to $3.15. No spot sales 
are below that minimum, and distress 


tonnages are not appearing as yet. The 
Deemer Steel Casting Co., New Castle, 
Del., bought 500 tons at $3. Several 
blocks for non-metallurgical purposes, 
October delivery, sold at $3.15. Medium 
sulphur heating coke is $2.75 to $2.85. 
The movement is in small lots, and fair- 
ly active. Foundry coke sales are noted 
daily, one to three carloads at a time. 
Some inquiries are current for five to 
seven cars for delivery over a stipulated 
period. Pipe and building construction 
foundries are active in taking foundry 
coke on contracts. The $3.85 figure on 
foundry coke has disappeared and the 
market is quoted $4 to $4.50, with $4.75 
obtainable. In some cases $5 is _ paid 
for coke in box cars. Up to $5.75 is 
quoted on premium brands, 

Production of coke for the week end- 
ing Sept. 27 was 70,260 tons, as com- 
pared ‘with 59,520 tons the preceding 
week, according “to. the Connellsville 
Courier. 

More Contracting Noted 


New York, Oct. 7.—Further con- 
tracting has featured the foundry coke 
market during the past week. Some 
contracting also has been done in fur- 
nace coke for other than blast furnace use. 


In most instances, however, contracts 
do not involve deliveries beyond the 
end of this year. Spot demand for 
coke is quiet. The market on spot 


standard beehive coke continues to 
range from $4.25 to $5, Connellsville, 
while the contract market ranges from 
$4.50 to $5.25. The minimum price 
on spot furnace coke seems to be 
$3.25, Connellsville. The Reading Iron 
Co., has placed 30,000 tons of furnace 
coke for the last quarter. 


Cincinnati Market Dull 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 7—Lack of demand 
for foundry and furnace coke features 
the local market. However, domestic 
coke continues to show improvement, and 
sales are increasing. The bulk of the 
domestic fuel business is coming from 
dealers in adjacent territories. The out- 


standing foundry coke sale of the week in- 


volved 600 tons of Wise county grade 
to the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 
Other sales ranged from a carload to 200 


tons for prompt and nearby shipment. 
The market on Wise county foundry 
coke ranges from $4.50 to $5, ovens, 


while the New River grade is quoted at 
$8.50 to $9, ovens. Demand for furnace 
coke is exceedingly light and while of- 
ferings of Connellsville coke are large, 
little of this fuel is finding its way into 
this market. Producers of by-product 
coke report a slight improvement in their 
business. 


Industrial Demand Larger 


Oct. 7.—Dealers are con- 
domestic coke and prices 
are firmer. Demand for foundry iron is 
holding up well, with the volume ot 
sales somewhat larger than three weeks 
ago. Buying, however, is on a_hand- 
to-mouth basis. More users of indus- 
trial coke, particularly the public utilities 
companies, have entered the market since 
Sept. 15, and some sizable contracts have 
been placed. 


Steel 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


St. Louis, 
tracting for 


Corporation Buys 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—The ' American 
Steel & Wire Co. has acquired the 
Cyclone Fence Co. with plants at 


Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Newark, N. J. No change 
in policy is planned and the business 
will be continued under the former 
name. The organization will be con- 
tinued intact except for the principal 
officers and the company will func- 
tion as a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp. The present cap- 
italization of the Cyclone Fence Co. 
is about $1,500,000. The principal prod- 
uct is a line of ornamental and _ in- 
dustrial fencing with an annual output 
of 3000 to 5000 tons. J. P. Arthur of 
Waukegan is president of the Cyclone 
company, 


Receiver Made Permanent 


St. Louis, Oct. 7.—James Duncan, 
who has been acting as temporary re- 
ceiver for the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co., has been appointed permanent re- 


ceiver after a hearing of the com- 
pany’s affairs. in the United States 
court at Springfield, Ill. There was 


no opposition to the appointment. The 
blast furnace and by-product coke 
plant at Granite City, Ill. is being 
operated as before under his direction. 





Sublets Equipment Order 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—The Hardie 
Tynes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has sublet a portion of its contract for 
operating machinery for the Wilson 
dam at Muscle Shoals to the Fawcus 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh. The work 
includes 58 cast iron spur gear castings 
and 58 phosphorus bronze castings. 
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Bar Buying Is Sustained 
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Market Steadies at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, Producers Refusing Offers at 
Lower Level—Specifications Are Liberal in Many Lines 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 915 


Soft steel bar book- 
and one 
business, 


Chicago, Oct. 7. 
ings are steadily improving 
interest estimates week's 
both bookings and specifications, as the 
1923. 


1- 
last 


best of any week since January 
All classes of users are buying more 


frequently, notably the farm implement 
industry. A Moline, Ill, implement 
maker has just shipped 500 tractor 
plows to Russia. Improvement is noted 
in buying by automotive interests but 


it is slow. The soft steel bar price 
continues 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago but 
some makers intimate that they can 
not afford to take business below the 


maximum of this spread. 

Rail steel bar business is in a 
heelthier state than bar iron. The latter 
mills are finding difficulty maintaining 
single turn operations at times. Bar 
iron 1s quoted 2.10¢ to 2.15c,. Chicago, 
and rail steel bars at 1.98c to 2.03, 
Chicago. 


Philadelphia Bookings Fair 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Steel bar book- 
ings are fair. Prices continue equivalent 
to 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Iron bars 
are going at 2.00c to 2.05c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Market No. 2.00c 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—-It appears now 
that even. small tonmnages of merchant 
steel bars are available at 2.00c f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district mills although for the 
most part delivered prices are figured out 
on that due to the abolishing of 
the Pittsburgh base system of quoting. 
Some carload business has been offered 
recently to producers at 1.90c and re- 


basis 


fused. On some unattractive combination 
carload orders, 2.10c¢ still is asked. Speci- 
fications have been somewhat more nu- 


merous, both from jobbers and consumers 
of cold-finished steel bar and automotive 
spring steel. Pittsburgh district mills 
are quoting delivered prices and in some 
districts find it mecessary to equalize 
freight to bring their quotations to com- 
petitors’ level. Refined iron bars are 
quoted at 2.90c to 3.00c; double refined 
brings'as high as 4.75c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


district mills. 
Prices Show More Softness 
Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Steel bar prices 
have developed a weaker tendency in 


this district during the past week. Where 


2.19c, Cleveland equivalent to  2.00c, 
Pittsburgh previously was exceptional, 
it is now more general and this price 
has been shaded. On one lot = an 
equivalent of 1.95c, Pittsburgh was 
named this week. There is some dis- 
position of the mills to quote a flat 
Cleveland price which will not be ex- 


actly the sum of the old Pittsburgh base 
plus the freight. Business has improved 
is the complications attendant upon the 
‘bendonment of Pittsburgh plus have 
e gradually straightened out. Buy- 
ing shcws a good spread and virtually 
all classes of consumers. are taking in 
tonnages in a better way. Some of them 
would buy for the future at present 
prices if the mills would encourage it. 
An inauiry has come out from the De- 
troit) district for 5000 tons of rim and 
special stock for automotive 


be ‘oO! 


purposes. 


3ands 6 inches and over are quoted 
at 2.10c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh and regular 
brands of hoops at 2.40¢ to 2.00c. 


Freight Equalization Problem 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—The problem 
of quoting prices on cold-finished steel 
bars resolves itself to the extent they 
are willing to equalize freight into ter- 
ritories reached by producers at other 
points. Manufacturers here -are quot- 
ing 2.70c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, the various 
mills in this vicinity, Economy, Beaver 
Falls, Carnegie, Pa. and elsewhere 
taking the same freight rates as the 
Pittsbugh mills to destination in inter- 
state commerce. They are becoming 
firmer in making buyers of less-than- 
carload fots pay the 25-cent differen- 
tial. They are not naming a Cleve- 
land base, simply equalizing freight 
there and wherever they . desire to 
compete. Demand is fair from diversi- 
fied industries and operations continue 
to average between 40 and 50 per cent 
of capacity. 


Sociity “CAM” én Mine. 
Bolts and Rivets 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 976 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—October usually 
is quiet in nuts, bolts and rivets but for 
the past week or so jobber specifications 
have been coming in at a fairly rapid 
rate as some low priced contracts which 


ran over are being cleaned up. New 
buying is somewhat limited.. Some 
makers find their markets becoming 
more and more localized, depending 


upon the extent to which they are will- 
ing to absorb freight into fields reached 
b» other makers more advantageously 
located. Operations average about 60 
per cent here and in rivets some plants 
reach 65 per cent. Nuts and bolts are 
quotably unchanged on the basis of 60 
and 10 off at Pittsburgh and Chicago for 
large machine bolts. Rivets are quoted 
the figure at Chicago being 2.75c. The 
discount on small rivets here shows 
much variation, with 70, 10 and 5 off 
generally quoted. Some will not go less 
than 70 and 10 off, while others quote 
70, 10 and 10 off and one quotation en- 
countered recently is 80 off. In some 
cases freight is being equalized to meet 
competition. 
Belts Firmer Rivets Weak 

Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Boits are holding 
firmer than for a long time. Practically 
all sales are being made on a basis of 


60 and 10 off, on large bolts. Shading 
is slight and exceptional. Consumers 
have specified heavily on third quarter 
contracts and consequently have fair 
stocks. Current business is light. Weak- 
ness continues to characterize _ rivets. 
Large rivets are quoted 2.40c to 2.65c, 


Pittsburgh. Small rivets are going at 
70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 10 off. 
Good Volume Is Booked 
Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Bolt and nut mak- 
ers report they are receiving a good vol- 
ume of business, Contracts for fourth 
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quarter are coming in at a good rate and 
in addition a fair amount of spot buy- 
ing is being done. Prices are firm at 
the recently established levels. 

Rivet demand is small but makers are 
receiving a fair amount of fourth quar- 
ter business, Prices are firm. Produc- 
ers continue to quote on a Pittsburgh 
basis, but it is understood this may be 
changed later. 


Fourth Quarter Buying Good 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—Some makers of 
bolts and nuts feared that the rush 
of third quarter. specifications before 


higher prices obtained for last quarter 
would be followed by a slowing up in 
business, but the volume of orders 
has not diminished. One maker has 
fourth quarter contracts in from p-ac- 
tically all of its regular trade. De- 
mand is especially good from manufac- 
turers of road building machinery and 
stoves. It is claimed that higher 
prices on the basis of 60 and 10 off 
for large machine bolts have met gen- 
eral acceptance. 


Hoop Demand Larger 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 915 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—The 8, 9, and 
10-inch mills of hoop and band prod- 
ducers in this vicinity are fairly, on the 
hasis of about 75 per cent ‘of capacity 


The demand greater than for wider 
strips. Bands are quoted at 2.40c 
to 2.50c, hoops at 2.50c to 2.60c¢ f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh district mills. In some cases, 
celivered pirices fre computed by 
adding the freight to these quotations. 


English Spiegel 
to Domestic Consumers—Little 


Activity in Ferromanganese, 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 915 


New York, Oct.7.—A flurry developed 
in the spiegeleisen market during the 
yact week due to the aggressive competi- 
tion by English makers for some ton- 
nage inquired for by an Ohio steelmaker 
and other consumers. Indications are 
that about 700 to 800 tons were placed 
and that a substantial part of the ton- 
nage went to the importers. The mar- 
ket now may be quoted at $30 to $32 
furnace for 20 per cent metal with the 
English metal in some cases selling at 
a lower equivalent. In other cases Eng- 


Sold 


lish . spiegeleisen has been sold at as 
hivh as $36 tidewater. 
Sales of ferromanganese during the 


past week aggregated above 500 tons, all 
at $95 duty paid tidewater. Substantially 
all this business appears to have been 
booked by importers of English metal. 


Sell Ferro at $95 


Philadelphia,. Oct. 7—Large lots of 
English ferromanganese are selling reg- 
ularly at $95 duty paid tidewater. On 
domestic metal $100, tidewater, is asked 
for small sales. E. J. Lavino & Co. 
now are operating two furnaces on fer- 
romanganese at Lebanon, Pa. and the 
Va. stack late last week was 
from pig iron to ferroman- 


Reusens 
switched 
ganese, 


Expect Ferromanganese Advance 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Pronounced. dull- 
ness continues to characterize the ferro- 
alloys market, with no new. inquiries 
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at all appearing in connection with fer- 
romanganese. One seller of English 
material last week closed on an order 
for 150 tons for last quarter. On this 
order, $95 Baltimore, was the figure ob- 
tained, although an advance to at least 
$100 is impending. Present quotations 
are being made subject to cable confirm- 
ation. Domestic makers continue to 
maintain the $100, seaboard, base figure 
which they commenced to quote two or 
three weeks ago but are doing nothing 
in the way of booking sales. In speigel- 


eisen no orders -are reported for the 
week -in this district: Prices on spiegel- 
eisen, 19 to 21 per cent, are $31 to 


$33 furnace,, depending on the quantity. 
No interest at all is being shown in 
ferrovanadium, ferrophosphorus, ferro- 


tungsten, etc. Only occasionally is a 
specification received on 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon contracts taken some _ time 


at $75, freight allowed. 


ago 


Pig legen. Mactiis Quiet 


(Continued from Page 914) 


tons for prompt shipment. An Iowa 
implement manufacturers increased his 
recent order of 200 tons to 350 tons. 
The Medart Patent Pulley Co. is in- 
quiring for 600 tons of high silicon 
iron for delivery through the first 
quarter. A Texas melter- is asking 
prices on 500 tons of charcoal iron 
for October and November. Some 
confusion still exists relative to prices, 
and there has been more cutting under 
current quotations to secure tonnage. 
The leading local blast furnace inter- 
est has sold iron from stock as low 
as $20, but the quantity was hardly 
sufficient to affect the general market. 
Two southern makers are offering their 
product at $17.50. Other producers in 
that section still are firm at $18. 
Northern iron is quoted at $20.50 to 
$21, but small lots from that section 
have gone as low as $20 since Oct. 1. 
Stovemakers report a decided improve- 
ment in their business since Aug. 1, 
with advance orders booked the larg- 
est in more than two years. 
Prospects Bright in South 
3irmingham, Ala., Oct. 6—Consider- 
able pig iron has been sold for delivery 
during the last quarter by southern fur- 
nace interests. New business is in small 
lots, but the aggregate of sales is above 
the output. There is positive assurance 
that not only will the entire probable 
make at the present rate be sold and 
celivered for. the next 90 days, but 
that there will be need for drawing on 
the surp'us stock of iron now amounting 
to 80,000 tons. Business for the first 
quarter has been refused. Furnace in- 
terests look forward to better prices be- 
fore the expiration of the present month. 
The local consuming situation shows de- 
cided improvement. More shops are in 
full oneration than for some __ time. 
Foundries and machine shops in_ the 
southern territory generally are speed- 
ing up. Inquiries come from the Ohio 
valley and the Cincinnati territory, this 
side of the Ohio river gateway. Quota- 
tions range from $18 to $18.50, the 
emaller furnace interests asking the high- 
er price, as are those furnaces which are 
producing machine cast iron. While 
much iron has been sold at. $17.50, the 
‘tatement is made that this price has 
been withdrawn. With the exception of 
the cast iron pipe makers, little iron is 
on yards, according to a recent survey. 
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More Car Plates Needed 


Additional Awards at Chicago Involve 15,000 Tons of Steel— 
Ship Tonnage Paced in East—Prices Still Soft 


PLATE PRICES,, PAGE 915 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7—The outstand- 
ing development in the plate market is 
the placing with the Bethlehem. Steel 
Co. by the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
of several thousand tons of steel for a 
tank steamship, Eastern mills booked 
some minor ship tonnage in the past 
week. Eastern makers are operating 
at 50 per cent or better, with one mill 
temporarily running close to capacity. 
New business is about replacing ship- 
ments. Prices continue equivalent to 
1.60c to 1.70c, base Pittsburgh. 


Market Activity at Low Ebb 
New York, Oct. 7.—Plate demand _ is 
smaller in volume than any time this 
year and eastern mill operations, there- 
fore, are tending to slow up. One ex- 
ception is found in the case of a mill 


which has had releases on a_ large 
tonnage for a bridge in Florida. On 
the New York Central plate tonnage 


for which bids were opened last Wed- 
nesday, the Bethlehem Steel Co., was 
low bidder at 1.90c base, West Seneca 
N. Y. The Erie and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads have placed their fourth quar- 


ter plate requirements. The contract 
for a steamer for the Belle Island 
Co., involving 400 tons of _ steel 


kas been placed with a Kingston, N. Y. 
yard. The Phoenix Utilities Co., opened 
bids last week on a penstock- for Haw- 
ley, Pa., involving approximately 450 
tons of plates. Negotiations are under 
way for the purchase of one or two 


oil storage tanks for construction in 
. . rT > 
this territory. The Central Iron & 
Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., now 1s 


offering diamond floor plates. There now 
are four makers of this product, the 
other two being the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., the Pine Iron Works, Co. 
and the Carnegie Steel Co. 


The T. A. Gillespie Co. has booked 
the general contract for the 60 mile 
pipe line for Boston, requiring 2200 


tons of plates. 


Railroad Car Plates Lead 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Plate orders for 
railroad car and locomotive work still 
are in the lead. Occasionally a small 
inquiry develops for one to three oil 
tanks each, involving 200 to 1000 tons 
and from time to time water tanks 
requiring 100 tons or more appear 
but not much tonnage is developing 
from these sources. Bids are being 
taken on about 500 tons of plates for 
penstock work in connection with the 
Wallenpauck Hydro-Electric develop- 
ment at Kimbles, Pa. Plate departments 
are being operated 75 to 90 per cent, 
indicating that mills have fairly good 


backlogs of orders. While _1.90¢ is the 
figure usually quoted, f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh district mills, 1.80c likewise 


has appeared, but some will not quote 
below 1.90c under any circumstances. 
Prominent makers are quoting delivered 
prices, computing the figure to destina- 
tion on the basis of f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
prices. 
Buffalo Prices Weak 

Buffalo, Oct. 7.—Plate prices still are 

at a low point. One seller is quoting 








on a Pittsburgh basis. Another is 
quoting a delivered price, which figures 
back to 1.85c¢ to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
Price softness has brought out little 
if any new business. 
Some Tonnage Is Pending 

Cleveland, Oct. 7—A number of prop- 
ositions involving plate tonnages are 
pending but there seems to be more de- 
liberateness in the closing of these. 
Some of these’ represent requirements 
for new lake vessel construction, One 
lot of 820 tons of plates has been bought 
by a fabricator for a specific job and it 
is reported that 1.80c was done. The 
market is characterized-by a continued 
softness of prices and covers a range of 
1.99c¢ to 2.09c, Cleveland, equivalent to 
1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh 
mills continue to quote on a’ Pittsburgh 
base plus the freight. Other makers are 
naming a mill price with the freight 
equalized against Pittsburgh and some 
are naming a mill price with the freight 
allowed to destination. 

Oil Work Still Pending 

Chicago, Oct. 7.—One maker of plates 
in this district has bodked 3000 tons 
for oil storage tanks in the Southwest 


but a much. greater tonnage hinges 
upon the decision. of some oil producers 
to enlarge their operations.’ This oil 
country business is subordinate to the 
finished steel demands of the car 
builders in this district. In the past 
week 1800 cars have been awarded to 


Chicago district builders, requiring ap- 
proximately 15,000 tons of steel which 
has not yet been bought. Plates con- 
tinue to be. quoted 2.00c to 2.10c, 
Chicago, with rumors that the mirimum 
may advance to at least 2.05c, Chicago, 
shortly. 


German Steel A Sold To 
Eastern Jobbers 


New York,.Oct. 7.—German made 
steel. is somewhat of a factor in the 
eastern market, with sales of 2000 to 
3000 tons having been made during the 
past couple weeks. - This was mostly 
concrete bars, together with some an- 
gles, channels, and light rails. This was 
all new billet stock. The light rails sold 
around $36, a net ton, duty paid, gulf 
ports. Bars and shapes sold around $41, 
duty» paid, net ton, eastern ports. The 
principal sales “were to jobbers. 


Iron Ore Imports Heavier 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7—Imports at this 
port during. the past week included 
13,900 tons of iron ore from French 
Africa; 6113. tons from. Sweden; 1506 
tons of pig iron from India, and 935 
tons of shapes from Belgium. 


Negotiations Denied 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Reports freely 
in circulation inthis city that the Re- 
public Tron &-Steel Co. is negotiating 
for the purchase of the Otis Steel Co. 
are denied officially, 
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Concrete Inquiries Gain 


Heavy Aggregate Tonnage of Reinforcing Bars Being Figured Although 
Most Jobs Are Small—Demand for Roadwork Eases Off 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 915 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—At present approxi- 
mately 6000 tons of reinforcing bars are 
being figured on by local warehouses, 


but a fair portion may not be let until 
spring. This qualification refers partic- 
ularly to the 1500 tons for the Sanitary 
district of Chicago. In the Keogh and 
Kinzie buildings, which came out this 
week, 1000 tons was added to the pend- 


ing business. The Inland Steel Co. has 
taken the 750 tons in the Jackson Towers 


apartment project. Rumors that less 
than 2.00c, Chicago warehouse, has been 
done are current, but 2.10c, is said 


more nearly to represent today’s market. 


Prices Better Maintained 

New York, Oct. 7.—Concrete bar 
lettings in this territory have been 
small during the past week. Several 
fair sized tonnages are up, however, 
including some school requirements. 
The market is somewhat better main- 
tained as to prices. Anything under 2.10c 
base Pittsburgh is exceptional for mill 
shipments. The market on Pittsburgh 
warehouse shipments continues 2,25c to 
2.30c base Pittsburgh, while shipments 


out of New York | stocks are going 
around 2.75c to .2.85c base. 
Market Dull at Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Concrete bar 


sellers in ‘this vicinity have struck a 
period of dullness. A number of small 
jobs, each taking below 50 tons, have 
been closed but larger work is being 
held in abeyance. The Kalman Steel 
Co. took an order for about 100 tons 
for a manufacturing plant on the North 
Side, Pittsburgh, for the D. L. Clark 
Co. From 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown district mills, still 
represents the quotable market, with 
15 cents added for material out of 
warehouse stocks. 
New Inquiry Is Lighter 

Buffalo, Oct. 7.—New inquiry for re- 
inforcing bars is rather light. The 
only new larger inquiry of the past week 
is one for 176 tons for the Buffalo 
Evening News building. There are some 
530-ton road contract jobs to be placed 
but nothing else of importance. Pro- 
duction continues high and _ shipments 
have been heavy. Prices are unchanged. 


Sales Holding Up Well 


Cincinnati, Oct. 7.—Despite the late- 
ness of the season concrete bar dealers 
report sales holding up unusually well. 
Individual jobs are mostly small but 
the total for September was ahead of 


that for the same period last year. 
Bids are being taken on a new high 
school building at Marietta, O., which 


will require 100 tons. Road and sewer 
work has taken a fairly heavy tonnage 
during the past week. Rerolled bars 
are quoted at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, while 
bars produced from billet stock range 
from 2.00c to 2.10c base Pittsburgh. 


Activity More Pronounced 


San Francisco, Oct. 4—Activity in the 
reinforcing concrete bar market was 


more pronounced in the past week. Six 
contracts were awarded in this district 
involving approximately 1100 tons. 


Sev- 


eral thousand tons of bars now are being 
sought, with the largest current inquiry 
being that of 1188 tons for the Ameri- 
can Falls reservoir district, American 
Falls, Ida. There is no foreign inquiry 
for bars although a recent specification 
for 100 tons from the Hawaiian islands, 
indicates probable resumption of buying 
there. 


Small Awards Make Market 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Few awards of 
concrete reinforcing bars were made 
last week and only one involved more 
than 100 tons. Several mill proposi- 
tions have been submitted to the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals Co. for 19,000 
tons of bars which it will require 
in the coming five years. No decision 
has been reached re~*rding the award 
but action is expected soon. New bil- 
let bars are quoted 2.00c to 2.10c, Pitts- 


burgh. Rail steel bars are untested at 
1.90c, with lower possible on attrac- 
tive work. New billet bars out of 


warehouse are going at 2.25c to 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh, although one local interest 
continues to quote 3.10c, Cleveland. 
Road work is easing off, with little 
tonnage now being sought for this pur- 
pose. 

CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awards this week ................ 3,181 tons 
Awards last week ............055. 5,940 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 6,279 tons 
750 tons, Jackson Towers apartment, Chicago, 


to the Inland Steel Co. Longacre Engineer 
ing & Construction ‘Co., 127 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, general contractor. 

300 tons, office building and garage, First 
avenue and Union street, Seattle, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Co.; ‘Strandberg & Robinson, 
general contractors. 

275 tons, factory for Premier Bed Spring Co., 
Third and Bancroft avenues south, San Fran- 

Carle & Co. 


cisco, to Gunn, 

250 tons, warehouse for the Bailey Co., Cleve- 
land, to Bourne-Fuller Co. Sam W. Emer- 
son, ‘Cleveland, general contractor. 


250 *tons, Masonic Temple, Newcastle, Pa., to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

221 tons, 4-story warehouse for Dohrmann Com- 
mercial Co., Fifth and Bluxome streets. San 
Francisco, to Steel Service '(Co.; J. S. Samp- 
son, Monadnock building, general contractor, 
and Ashley & Even, 58 Sutter street, archi- 
tects. 

215 toms, garage, small hotel 
building, San Francisco, to Gunn, 

200 tons, Graffland’s hospital, Valhalla, 
to Kalman Steel Co. 

150 tons, runway for Swift & Co., 
Barton Spider-Web System. 

140 tons, factory for Kieiber ‘Co., 
Folsom streets, San Francisco; 
tract to Barrett & Hilp who 
bars. 

130 tons, garage for 
na street, San Francisco, 


and Musicians 
Carle & Co. 
Ww, Ras 


Chicago, to 
Tenth and 


general con- 
will furnish 


American ‘Concrete Co., 
to Gunn, Carle & 


100 ‘a, hotel at Forty Ford, Pa., to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

100 tons, manufacturing plant for the D. L. 
Clark Co., North Side, Pittsburgh, to the 
Kalman Steel Co. 

100 tons, school building, Marietta, O.; bids 
being taken. 

100 tons, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. office 


building, San Jose, Cal., to Steel Service Co.; 
Binder & Curtis, Binder building, San Jose, 


architects. 
Tonnage not stated, Kingsley House  build- 
ings, New Orleans, to Ole c<. Olsen 
through Geo. J. Glover Construction Co., 


Inc., that city, general contractor. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


900 tons American Can Co. plant addition, 
Seattle; general contract to A. Quist 
Co., Hoge building, Seattle. 

725 tons, Macy street viaduct, Los Angeles; 
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Thos. Kelly Sons, Inc., low bidders. 
Keogh building, Chicago; Alfred Al- 
28 East Jackson street, Chicago, ar- 


bids in; 

700 tons, 
schuler, 
chitect. 

500 tons, United Masonic 
plans in three to four 
Fuller Co., 140 South 
eral contractor. 

385 tons, city light warehouse, 
Spokane streets, Seattle; bids in. 

350 tons, structure for Kinzie Building Corp., 
Chicago; David Saul Klafter, 64 West Ran- 
dolph street, \Chicago, architect. 

300 tons, hotel at York, Pa.; general contract to 
the Consolidated Engineering Co., Baltimore. 

225 tons, Alameda high schoal. Alameda, Cal. ; 
bids postponed until Oct. 21; ‘Carl Weiner, 
Santa Fe building, San Francisco, architect. 

200 tons, Hecht store, Washington, D. C.; 
pending, 

176 tons, press room for 
Buffalo, N. Y.; pending 

150 tons, Polyclinic hospital, 
pending. 

114 tons, two bridges at Bakersfield, 
in. 

106 tons, school building in Mt. 
bids being taken. 

100 tons, storage building in Dormont, Pa., for 


temple, Chicago; 
weeks. George A. 
Dearborn street,, gen- 


Fourth and 


Buffalo Evening News, 
Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Cal.; bids 


Lebanon, Pa.; 


the Haugh & Keenan Storage Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids being taken. 

Indefinite tonnage, second section, Broad street, 
subway, Philadelphia; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, Englewood *. Mm. C,. A; Chi 
cago; plans in’ several weeks. Berlin & 


Swern, 19 South La Salle street, Chicago, ar- 


chitects. 


Large Pipe 
Orders Are Few—Oil Goods 
Well—Cast Buying Quiet 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 915 AND 976 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—Pipe makers are 
receiving a fairly large number of mis- 
cellaneous orders, for standard full 
weight merchant pipe and oil country 
goods. With the line pipe season well 
advanced the only business of that char- 
acter is for filling-in purposes. No large 
lines now are up for consideration. Or- 
ders for three or four carloads of oil 
country goods, casing, etc. are fairly 
frequent since oil well drilling in cer- 


Move 


tain territories is still conducted at a 
high rate of activity. Present orders 
from jobbers of full weight merchant 


pipe consist for the most part of single 


carloads. The quoted discounts apply 
at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Lorain, O., these being on the basis 


of 62 off on 1 to 3-inch black butt- 
weld stee! pipe. At Evanston, Ill. and 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., 60 off is quoted, 
making the Chicago equivalent 59% off. 


Private Demand Sustains Market 


New York, Oct. 7.—Private demand 
continues the chief sustaining factor 
in the local cast iron pipe market. 
Some municipal inquiry is pending, 
but the aggregate tonnage involved is 
light. The position of shops is virtually 
the same, most sellers offering deliver- 
ies of two to three months, depending 
in a measure upon the size of the 
pipe involved. Qifotations are steady. 


Speedy Delivery Sought 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Makers of cast iron 
pipe are being asked to rush deliveries 
on pipe, the first time they have ex- 
perienced this in many months. Com- 
mitments of many makers are lengthen- 
ing slightly. Small lot buying is being 
done by many municipalities in the Mid- 
die West and October will see many 
bond issues being voted upon. Wau- 
watosa, Wis., is coming into the market 
for 6 and 8-inch pipe while Valley Junc- 
tion, Ia., will shortly be a buyer of 
about 100 tons of 4-inch and 6-inch pipe. 
The market on 4-inch pipe at Chicago 
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is $54.20 to $55.20, and on. 6-inch and 
over, Chicago, $50.20 to $51.20. 


Several Large Projects Current 


San Francisco, Oct. 4—Bids have 
been taken on 2940 tons of 6 to 30-inch 
pipe for Long Beach, Cal., which now 
is the largest business before pipe in- 
terests in this district. About 1150 tons 
of 6-inch pipe will be purchased by East 
Bay Water Co., Oakland. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


1150 tons, 6-inch pipe for East Bay Water Co., 
Oakland, Cal., to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

1037 tons, 8 and 10-inch class B pipe for Los 
Angeles to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

570 tons, city of Chicago; 470 tons, to Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 100 tons to the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

187 toys, involving 23,000 linear feet of line 
pipe awarded to unnamed company by Union 


Oil Co., Los Angeles, Many 
150 tons, Pittsfield. Ill., to the National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co.; reported 300 tons to be 


awarded to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

125 tons, 2 and 1%-inch pipe for Los Angeles, 
to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

oe | tons, city of Detroit, to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


2940 tons, 6 to 30-inch class B pipe for Long 
Beach, Cal.; bids opened Aug. 20; no award 
as yet. 

637 tons, 48-inch 
Glendale, Cal.; 

400 tons, 6 to 
contractor’s jobs, 
Oct. 14 and 15. 

110 tons, 4 and 6-inch pipe for Santa Ana, Cal.; 
bids in, 


class 
bids in Oct. 

16-inch pipe aggregate of two 
for New York; bids close 


A cast iron pipe for 
23. 


Strip Buyers Hesitate 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 915 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Some hot and 
cold-rolled strip steel makers report 
spotty improvement but others find 


nc increase in buying. At present 4.00c 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills continues 
to represent the market on cold strips, 
while on small quantities 4.25c is ob- 
tained. In some cases, 4.00c is taken 
and the freight added to make the 
delivered quotation plants. With a 4.15c 
base the Worcester, Mass. price quoted 
by the American Steel & Wire Co., 
in New England, strip steel makers 
here with customers in that territory 
will find it necessary to absorb 36% 
cents freight and thus create a Pitts- 
burgh equivalent of 3.78%c. Since the 
American company makes only certain 
sizes at that point, this competition 
is not so severe as it seems and pro- 
ducers are more disposed to watch 
each other’s delivered prices into that 


territory. Hot strips are quoted at 
2.40c to 2.50c, f.o.b. .Pittsburgh dis- 


trict mills, although some lower ‘figures 
have been created in the way of meet- 
ing sheet and plate competition. Strip 
mill operations are maintained at 
about 50 per cent. 


Prices Are Steady 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 7—Both strip 
producers in this district are nam- 
ing 4.00c Cleveland on the cold rolled 


product, following the action of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. late last 
week. Slightly more activity is ap- 
parent from consumers in the Detroit 
district. The leading producer this 
week is operating close to 100 per 
cent. 


The Joseph H. Mascr: Machine Co., 
Inc., 2305 North Marshall street, Phila- 
delphia, has filed a schedule in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $29,371 and 
assets of $21,288. 
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Sheet Specifications Gain 


Business Flowing to Mills Points to Increase in Operations—Slow 
Progress Made in Formulating New Selling Methods 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 915 


Pittsburgh; Oct: 7.— Miscellaneous 
sheet busiues- ‘is’ coming to mills in 
this section at a good rate, and specifica- 
tions are mounting rapidly. If this spe- 
cifying rate continues to gain it will 
not be long until sheet mill operations 
will have to be increased. The leading 
interest maintained its gain of a week 


ago and stayed at 70 per cent. The 
independents’ average 1S _ .approxi- 
mately the same. While’ numerous 


mills have yet to’ work out their quo- 
tation policies, the f.o.b. Pittsburgh dis- 
trict mill prices continue to represent 
the quotable market for this territory, 
blue annealed 2.70c, black 3.50c, galvan- 


ized 4.60c and full-finished automobile 
sheets 4.60c, plus 5 cents for delivery 
to local points. The leading interest’s 


prices at Gary on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized are $2 per ton higher and 
for delivery at Chicago the prices are 


$3 per ton higher. In the Pittsburgh 
area, some concessions on black are 
being encountered, some mills seeking 


a share of the going business by offering 
price cuts of as much as $2 per ton. 
On the whole, however, less price cut- 
ting is. being done than formerly 
although a mill may on rare occasions 
quote 2.60c on blue annealed and 4.50c 
on galvanized. Additions orders have 
been placed for 7000 to 7500 tons of blue 
annealed sheets for all-steel box car 
work and attractive tonnages of gal- 
vanized have likewise been placed on or- 
der for railroad cars and other purposes. 

Full-finished automobile sheet — buy- 
ing only is fair. The leading interest 
is meeting competition at the level 
which independents recently commenced 
to name 4.50c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Galvanized Sheets Firmer 


New York, Oct. 7—Demand for sheets 
in this territory is slow and_ prices 
are practically unchanged. On _ galvan- 
ized sheets there is a firmer tendency, 
and delivered prices. equivalent to 4.60c 
base Pittsburgh, or 4.94c delivered New 
York are obtained in most instances. 
On black sheets the usual price is equiv- 
alent to 3.50c base Pittsburgh or 3.84c 
delivered New York. The range of 
prices on blue annealed sheets continues 
2.60¢ to 2.70c base Pittsburgh, or 2.94c 


to 3.04c, delivered New York. 

Quotes on New Basis 
3uffalo, Oct. 7.—Seneca Iron & 
Steel Co. will hereafter quote black 


sheets with freight allowed to desti- 
nation. New quotations are in the 
course of preparation and will apply 
to markets not only east of here but 
as far west as Chicago, it is thought. 
They probably will average about the 
old base on black sheets of 3.40c, plus 
Pittsburgh freight. Sales have im- 
proved and _ sheet production holds 
steady at between 65 and 70 per cent 
of capacity. 


Prices on Same Plane 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—Delivered prices on 
sheets in western territory figure back 
in practically every instance to the In- 
diana Harbor-Gary base, which is 2.80c, 
for blue annealed, 4.70c for galvanized 





and 3.60c, for black. Chicago delivered 
prices are 0.05c higher. Some eastern 
sheetmakers are making their delivered 
prices in the West the equivalent of the 
leading maker’s delivered prices in or- 
der to retain their trade pending the 
gaining of a clearer insight into the 
future. It is reported that the leading 
maker, which is booked up fairly well 
ahead on some sizes, is offering to take 
business in these sizes for delivery in 
rotation or to ship immediately from 
Pittsburgh. Sheet mill operations 
have gained decidedly since the abolition 
of Pittsburgh plus. 


Eastern Sales Fair 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7—Sheet bookings 
are fair, although eastern mill operations 
are not above 75 per cent generally. Gal- 
vanized is equivalent to 4.60c, base Pitts- 
burgh, ‘or 4.92c, delivered Philadelphia ; 
although 4.50c occasionally has been 
done. Blue annealed is 2.60c to 2.70c, 
Pittsburgh. Black sheets are 3.40c to 
3.50c, with most of the attractive busi- 

ness at the lower figure. 
Pricing Methods Vary 


Youngstown, O., Ott: 7.—While sheet 
producers in the Mahoning valley are 
not in accord on quotations there seems 
to be a leaning toward the naming of a 
delivered price. Two producers are nam- 
ing a price equivalent to that obtained 
from makers in the Pittsburgh district, 
four are quoting a delivered price, one 
is quoting f.o.b. mill and is meeting 
Pittsburgh competition, while another will 
quote a mill or delivered price, or will 
meet competitive prices in the Pittsburgh 


district. Few producers have adopt- 
ed a delivered price quotation. That is 
a consumer in Gary, Ind., would be 


quoted 4.94c, net delivered, on galvanized 
which includes a price of 4.60c plus 
a 34 cent freight rate from Pittsburgh 
to Gary, but he would be entitled to a 
rebate of 32 cents, representing the 
freight rate from Youngstown mills 
to Gary, making the cost of his sheets 
delivered 4.62c. Similar computation 
would apply on eastern business, and upon 
the point of destination depends whether 
the delivered price exceeds 4.60c by a 
cent or two, or whether it dips below 
this figure. With mills in the Chicago 
district in a position to take in tonnage 
little business from western consumers is 
expected to be placed here. Prices 
equivalent to 2.70c Pittsburgh on blue an- 
nealed, 3.50c on black and 4.60c on gal- 
vanized are being maintained by the ma- 
jority of producers here. While lower 
prices have applied against blue annealed 
and galvanized in one or two cases, in- 
vestigation shows the mills were of the 
smaller class. While the majority of 
producers are booked from one to two 
weeks ahead at the present rate of op- 
eration little business is in prospect to 
increase commitments. The problem of 
quotations still is causing confusion and 
some business is being held in abeyance 
pending a solution. Two or three weeks 
will be required to work out details. 
High-grade sheets appear in slightly 
better demand with the price unchanged 
at an equivalent to 4.60c Pittsburgh. 
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Shape Market Is Active 


Awards and Inquiries More Numerous—New York Hotel To Take 
10,000 Tons and Subway 9000 Tons—Bridgework Large Factor 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 915 


New York, Oct. 7.—Structural ac- 
tivity is featured by several sizable 
orders and inquiries. Among the larger 
inquiries pending are approximately 
10.000 tons for the Savoy hotel and 
9050 tons of subway work in Brooklyn. 
Leading awards include 3500 tons for 
an office building at Fortieth street and 
Madison avenue, and 2400 tons for the 
Hecht department store in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Several other contracts are 
reported. The market on fabricated 
material reflects a firmer tone, and while 
the shape market is quoted at virtually 
unchanged prices, a_ stiffer tendency 
appears. Plain material is quoted 2.14c 
to 2.34c, New York, equivalent to 1.80c 
to 2.00c Pittsburgh. 


Plain Material Prices Softer 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Demand for struc- 
tural shapes continues fair, although 
building awards during the past week 
show a lower steel tonnage than for 
the previous two or three weeks. Prices 
in the trade invariably are referred 
to on a Pittsburgh base. Some soft- 
ness has’ been noticeable during the 
week and the range at present is from 
1.90c¢ to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.265c 
to 2.365c delivered on plain material. 


Bethlehem Mills At Capacity 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Structural shape 
business is improving. All structural 
mills of the Bethlehem Steel Co. now 
are operating at capacity. Other east- 
ern mills are somewhat less active, one 
running around 65 per cent. Pittsburgh 
continues to dominate delivered prices 
here. All makers are quoting prices 
equivalent to 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh 


base. 
Many Small Jobs Are Pending 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—A number of 
small structural shape jobs are pending 
in this vicinity, including a building for 
the junior order of the United Mechan- 
ics at Fourth and Hackett streets, 375 
tons, Recent awards include 2000 tons 
of angles and channels in connection 
with penstock work for the Wallenpau- 
pack Hydro-Electric Development at 
Kimbles, Pa., to the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Blawnox, Pa. The usual figure on plain 
material is 2.00c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 
quotations are being made delivered to 
destination on that basis. 


Few Large Projects Up 


Buffalo, Oct. 7—Warehouses report 
brisk structural demand but not many 
new jobs are coming to fabricators. 
Nothing over 100 tons has been booked 
locally for two weeks. About 200 
tons will be required for the Buffalo 
Evening News new press room. There 
is mo other new business on architect's 
boards, fabricators - say. 


Structural Pace Maintained 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Both awards and 
inquiries continue exceptionally heavy 
for this season. In addition to 6200 tons 
pending for railroad bridge work, local 
fabricators now are figuring on a bank 
building at Omaha and a foundry at 


Mount Vernon, IIl., each requiring 2000 
tons, a plant at Decatur, IIL, esti- 
mated at 500 tons and a church at 
Dallas, Tex., figured at 600 tons. Steel 
has been placed for a bridge at 
Chicago, requiring nearly 1800 tons, 
and an office building at Omaha esti- 
mated at 1600 tons. September build- 
ing permits in Chicago totaled $20,- 
228,200 against $27,874,700 last Septem- 
ber. The comparison for the first nine 
months of the year’ is $221,683,320 
against $246,778,162 for last year. 
Some interests expect plain material 
prices to advance shortly. Although 
2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago, continues the 
quotation it is said that more business 
is going at the larger figure than the 
smaller. 


4000-ton Job About To Break 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Structural steel ac- 
tivity here is confined principally to small 
lots only two contracts being placed 
locally during the past week involving 
more than 100 tons each. A 4000-ton 
job is expected to be brought out within 
another week or two. This project is 
as yet unidentified. One large contract 
for plain material recently was booked 
in this territory for 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
This price is obtainable only on attractive 
tonnages, 2.00c, Pittsburgh, being the 
ordinary competitive price. Fabricators 
prices are firmer than some weeks ago, 
with several disturbing factors removed, 
at least temporarily. 


Tonnage Declines at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oct. 7—Marked decline 
in tonnage of structural material is 
noted in this territory as the season 
draws near its close. The market on 
plain material generally is 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week........ 33,032 tons 
Building awards last week ....... 17,521 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago 21,684 tons 


3500 tons, office building, corner of Madison 
avenue and Fortieth streets, New York to 
Levering & Garrigues Co.; Ross & Gold- 
stone, are the architects and Harby, Abrons 
& Melius, are the ~eneral contractors. 

2400 tons, Hecht department store, Washington, 
D. C., to an unnamed fabricator; George A. 
Fuller Co., general contractor. 

2000 tons, Liberty Title & Trust Co. building, 
Philadelphia, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. An 
nounced previously as going to unnamed fab- 
ricator. 

2000 tons, angles and channels in connection 
with penstock work. for the Wallenpaupack 
Hydro Electric Development, Kimbles, Pa., to 
the Blaw-Knox Co. 

1900 tons, hydro electric plant, in which the 
Phoenix Utilities Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, are engineers, to the Blaw-Knox Co. 

1800 tons, office building for the Union Stock 
Yards Co., Omaha, Neb., to Paxton & Vier- 
ling Iron Works, that city. 

1774 tons, superstructure for ‘Cicero avenue 
bridge, Chicago, to the Strobel Steel Construc- 
tion Co. Fabrication by Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Co. 

1300 tons, plates, lock bar pipe, Lander street 
project, city of Seattle, Wash.; awarded to 
Williamette Iron & Steel Works. 

1200 tons, apartment, New York, to unnamed 
fabricator. Weinberger & Weishoff, 345 
Madison avenue, New York, engineers in 
charge. 

1100 tons, Libby Baths, New York, to the 
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Hedden Irom Construction Co. 

1000 tons; 14+story loft building, Madison av- 
enue and Thirty-eighth street, New York, to 
the Harris Structural Steel Co. 

1000 tons, Greenbaum loft, Madison avenue and 
Thirty-seventh street, New York, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co. 

930 tons, building for the Syndicate Trading 
Corp., Madison avenue and _  Thirty-eighth 
street, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co. 

900 tons, apartment at University place, New 
York, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

900 tons, apartment 910 Park Avenue, New 
York, to George A. Just Co. 

823 tons, Walker street viaduct, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

800 tons, transmission towers for Alabama 
Power ‘Co., Birmingham, Ala., to the Nash- 
ville Bridge Co. 

750 tons, garage at 177th street and Broadway, 
New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

630 tons, state highway bridge in Texas over 
Brazos river, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co. 

600 tons, Liberty telephone exchange buflding, 
Boston, to New England Structural ‘Co., as 
announced last week. L. P. Soule & Son 
Co., Boston, general contractor. 

600 tons, apartment at 800 Park avenue, New 
York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

599 tons, Seventh street viaduct, Kansas. City, 
Kan., for Union Pacific railroad to American 
Bridge Co. 

583 tons, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad station 
at Ashland, Ky. tothe J. E. Moss Iron Works. 
General contract to Jos. E, Nelson & Son, 
3240 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

581 tons, warehouse for Aluminum Goods Mfg. 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., to the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

573 tons, apartment for the Six-In-One Realty 
Co., in Seventy-eighth street, New York, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

500 tons, school No. 32, Queens, L. I., N. Y., 
to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, building for the New York-Pennsy]- 
vania Co., Johnsonburg, Pa., to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

450 tons, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 8-story 
office building, Sansome street, San  Fran- 
cisco, to Pacific Rolling Mill Co.; MacDonald 
& Kahn, 130 Montgomery street, general con- 
tractors; Weeks & Day, 315 Montgomery 
street, architects. 

445 tons, buildings at Hammond, Ind., for the 
Camel Co., to the Austin Co., 160 North La- 
Salle street, Chicago. 3 

400 tons, apartment in West Fifty-fifth street, 
New York, to the Drier Iron Works. 

350 tons, two additional stories for Auditorium 
garage, Cleveland, to National Iron & Wire 
o. 

350 tons. Biltmore-Grande apartment house, 
Milwaukee, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel ‘Co. 

300 tons, high school, Fall River, Mass., to the 
Providence Steel & Iron Co. 

300 tons, state hospital Kéngs Park highway, 
New York, to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
300 tons, state building, Raleigh, N. C., to the 

Chesapeake Iron Works. 

300 tons, additions and alterations for McKinney 
mn Co., Cleveland, to McClintic-Marshall 
oO. 

250 tons, lodge building, Manchester, N. H., 
to New England Structural Co. L. H. Shat- 
tuck, Manchester, N. H., general contractor. 

237 tons, bridgework for Iowa state highway 
commission, Rome, Iowa, 120 and 160-foot 
spans, to Des Moines Steel Co. 

220 tons, highway bridge, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co. 

200 tons, foundation for Carquinez Straits 
bridge, San Francisco Bay, to Dyer Bros. 
Golden West Iron. Works. 

200 toms, screening plant, Syracuse Gas Co., 
Syracuse. N. Y., to Belmont Iron Works. 
200 tons, Fifth avenue elevated railway exten- 
sion, Brooklyn to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 
190 tons, Girard avenue bridge, Philadelphia, 

to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

172 tons, York Rite masonic temple, Wichita, 
Kan., to the Kansas ‘City Structural Steel Co. 

150 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, Mon- 
mouth Junction, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

150 tons, warehouse for American Rolling Mill 
Co., Tenth and Bryant streets, San Francisco, 
to Dyer Bros. Golden West Iron Works. 

150 tons Hart building, San Jose, Cal. to Dyer 
Bros., Golden West Iron Works. ° 

130 tons, high school, Pelham, N. Y., to the 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

125 tons, high school at Jefferson, Wis., to 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

120 tons, building for the H. C. Porter Co., 
North Side. Pittsburgh, to the Jones & Laugh 
lin Steel Corp. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


10.000 tons, Savoy hotel, Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, New York; bids asked. 
9050 tons, subway work for the transit com- 
mission, New York; bids asked; two sections, 
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involving 2750 tons and 3300 tons respectively, 
are of the Wyckoff line, and one section, in- 
volving 3000 tons, is of the Bushwick avenue 
line. 

1500 tons, Orpheum theater office building, Los 
Angeles; Llewellyn Iron Works low bider. 


1500 tons, K. of C. building, Fifty-first street 
and Eighth avenue, New York; bids asked; 
this project was recently referred to as tenta- 
tively pending. 

1000 tons, hotel, Lexington avenue and Twenty- 
first street, New York; bids asked. 


1000 tons, Patriotic hall, Los Angeles; bids in; 
Union Iron Works low bidder. 


1000 tons, hotel at Nineteenth street and Morn- 
ingside ‘drive, New York; Jacob & Newmark, 
3410 Broadway, New York, owners. 

750 tons, ‘Central Medical building, Philadel- 
phia; award expected to go to Belmont Iron 
Works. 


700 tons, power house extension for the Staten 
Island Edison Co., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
bids asked. 


600 tons Norristown Penn Trust building, Nor- 
ristown, Pa.; pending. 

550 tons, two steel spans for Alaska railroad; 
bids in Oct. 27; C. E. Dole, purchasing 
agent, Bell street "terminal, Seattle. 

526 to 642 tons, bridge at Cameron, Tex.; 
bids taken by Jeff T. Kemp, judge of Milan 
county, Tex. 

522 tons, work for Milan county, Tex.; bids 


taken by Giles L. Avriett, ‘Cameron, Tex., 
auditor. 

500 tons, Y. M. C. A. Flushing, L. I.; inquiry 
revived. 


500 tons, Rhode Island School of Design, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; bids asked. 

500 tons, apartment, .2 East Sixty-third street, 
New York; George B. Post Sons, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, architects. 

509 tons. Penstock work for Wallenpaupack 
Hydro-Electric Development, Kimbles,  Pa.; 
bids being taken. 

400 tons, building for the (Consolidated Gas Co. 
166th street and Audubon avenue, New York; 
bids asked. 

375 tons, building for junior order, United 
Mechanics, Fourth and Hackett streets, Pitts- 
burgh; bids in, 

350 tons, power house, Sterlington, La.; bids in. 

350 tons, Sisters of St. Joseph convent, Cleve- 
land; pending. 

350 tons, Central high school, Johnstown, Pa.; 
general contract awarded Berkebile Bros., 
Tohnstown, Pa. 

300 tons, Woodrow Wilson high school, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; pending. 

300 tons, shop addition for the Troy Engineering 
& Machine Co., Troy, Pa.; bids asked. 

300 tons, building for the Virginian railway, 
Mullens, W. Va.; bids asked. 

280 tons, plate, Merced Irrigation district pipe 
line, Merced, Cal.; Pacific Coast Engineering 
Co. low bidder. 

250 tons, office building, New Haven, Conn.; 
bids in. 

250 tons, addition to St. Joseph’s hospital, Read- 
ing, Pa.; bids asked. 

230 tons, theater, east Seventy-sixth _ street, 
New York; Weinberger & Weishoff, 345 
Madison avenue, engineers. 

200 tons, substation for the Public 
Corp. of New Jersey, 
asked. 

200 tons, Knights of Columbus building, Sev- 
enty-fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending 

200 tons, press room for Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; pending. 

170 tons, 6-story apartment, at Jones and 
Maiden Lane streets, San Francisco; bids in; 
Albert Burgren, 110 Sutter street, architect. 

15Q tons, addition to American Can Co. plant, 
Seattle; general contract to A. W. Quist Co., 
Hoge building, Seattle. 

150 tons, grade school, Newark, N. Y.; pend- 
ing; this project was recently referred to as 
located at. Newark, N. 


Service 
Jersey City, N. J.; bids 


125 tons, addition to Hotel Troquois, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; pending. 
125 tons, municipal asphalt plant, Hamilton 


avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids closed. 

100 tons, engine houses No. 8 and 10, Pitts- 
burgh; Henry Bussey, low bidder on gen- 
eral contract. 

100 tons, Mt. Lebanon school, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pa.; Henry Bussey, low bidder on the gen- 
eral contract. 

100 tons, Sunday school building for the First 
Congregational church Montclair, N. J.; bids 
asked. 

100 tons, city light warehouse, 
Spokane streets, Seattle; bids in. 

Indefinite tonnage, addition to Gimbel Bros. 
department store; Philadelphia; pending. 

Several hundred tons, St, Francis Catholic 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids closed Oct. 6 

Several hundred tons, addition to school No. 
128, New York; bids asked. 

Several hundred tons, yeast 102nd street and 
Fifth avenue, New York; bids asked. 
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Still Heavy 


Southern Places 3650, Reading an Additional 1000 and Gulf Coast 
Lines 1252—September Awards Heaviest Since March 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 915 


New York, Oct. 7.—Substantial buy- 
ing at the end of the month sent car 
bookings for September well above the 
total of 25,000 predicted as a possible 
minimum in last week’s issue, the total 
amounting to approximately 27,- 
600. This is the second largest figure 
so far this year. 

Following is a comparative statement 
of car awards: 


Total for 9 months, 1924............. 108,349 
NE 65 oon bo a eee Reateeens Ores 27,634 
PUNE! as issu awe cee CON eR Meare ss kee 5,984 
| DEPP Perrier rr ris 886 
SPE eee Pre ee Te ee 438 
RMON 6 e's cae gah tue $5 eork Sie ankalek eae GA 511 
AMIE 5h oe chs ees VE RET ESA Se REESE 10,250 
MO oS SS ei ac caw nate bree cess 13,150 
PEDPUREY ec iws cdbiweacyedeau kes sees 41,350 
Seeeey,. TODS  cclesiscisins oa swale Vea Seen 8,150 

BOOS NE Se go tee Re A eveoe ben 103,487 


Southern railway has placed orders 
for 4650 cars with several companies. 
Other principal car awards of the week 
are 1952 for the Gulf Coast, 1000 
additional for the Reading and 1000 
for the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Locomotive buying during the past 
week was featured by the award of 50 
for the Southern railway to the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co, Other awards 
include six for the Nitrate railways 
of Chile, placed with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and one for the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal., 
awarded the American Locomotive Co. 

The Florida East Coast has placed 
15,000 tons of rails with the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The Dela- 
ware Lackawanna & Western has 
placed 10,000 tons with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and the Reading 22,500 
tons with the Bethlehem Stel Co., and 
7500 tons with the Carnegie Steel 
Co. The Atlantic Coast Line is in the 
market for 20,000 tons. The Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Burlington also 
are inquiring. The New York Central 
is expected to place its rail order this 
week. 


More Buying Being Done 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—Increasing oper- 
ations among coal mine owners during 
the past two or three weeks were not 
reflected in the light rail market until 
this past week. For several days past 
the order receipts for billet-rolled light 
rails have represented a fairly large vol- 
ume, some at 1.80c and others at 1.85c. 


Car Inquiry Continues 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Although the west- 
ern carriers are rather slow in develop- 
ing their 1925 rail and track fasten- 
ing business car inquiry is rolling up 
at a steady pace. The latest western 
inquiry is that of the Monon railroad 
for 500 box cars. The Pullman and 
the Mount Vernon companies have 
been awarded 1790 freight and pas- 
senger cars in the past few days by 
the Southern, Gulf Coast lines and 
Missouri Pacific railroads. 

The Chicago Great Western railroad 
has awarded 7000 tons of rails to local 
mills. Other rail placements in miscel- 
laneous lots in the past week have 
aggregated several-thousand tons. Track 





fastening inquiry remains comparatively 


light. 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Gulf Coast Lines, 1252 cars, 500 box cars and 
2 diners, to the American Car & Foundry 
Co., 500 auto cars, to the Pullman Car 
Mfg. Corp. and 250 gondolas, to the Mount 
Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 

Missouri Pacific, 2 diners, to the American Car 
&- Foundry Co., and 2 parlor cars, to the Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Philadelphia & Reading , 1000 hopper cars to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., 10 baggage cars to 
the American Car & Foundry Co. and 10 
combination passenger cars to the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 

Southern railway, 3650 cuts, awarded as follows: 
2000 40-ton box cars and 250 flat cars to the 
American Car & Ferndry Co.; 1000 40-ton 
box cars to the Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 
and 400 stock cars to the Tennessee Coal Iron 
& Railroad Co 

Union Refrigerator Transit Co., 200 wunder- 
frames, to the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, 1000 steel box cars, 
to Standard Steel Car Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Central of Brazil, 450 freight cars; bids asked. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 500 box 
cars; pending. 

Long Island, 40 motor coaches; pending. 

Mobile & Ohio, subsidiary of the Southern 
railway, 350 gars,,.200 composite gondolas 
and 150 composite hoppers; pending. 

Monon, 500 box cars; pending. 

Sorocabana Railway, Brazil, 200 box cars; bids 
asked. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 400 underframes; bids 
asked. 


Tin Plate Quiet 
Specifications Are Larger, And Mill 
Operations Increase Slightly 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 915 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—-New business in 
tin plate is limited although more speci- 
fications have been received on certain 
contracts by producers in this territory. 
A continuance for a time of pleasant 
weather which has prevailed for several 
days in different sections will do much 
toward expediting additional shipping in- 
structions. The leading interest increased 
its percentage a trifle over the 53, per 
cent level it reached, as reportd last 
week. It is engaged upon the order 
for 80,000 tons than referred to, specifi- 
cations for about one-half the tonnage 
already having been received. The price 
of $5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, with $5.60 apply- 
ing in Gary, Ind., represents the quotable 
market. Pricé concessions are rare al- 
though the usual preferentials granted 
regular customers still are in force. 


Tonnages Are Placed 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Several moderate 
sized tonnages of tin plate for the rest 
of the year have been placed in this 
territory at the equivalent of $5.50 per 
base box Pittsburgh. Sales of tin plate 
from stock are being made at $4.90 to 
$5.15 per base box, depending on the 
tonnage. 


Quote $5.60, Gary Base 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 7—Producers of 
tin plate in this district are quoting a 
price of $5.50 per base box on inquiries 
put out by Pittsburgh consumers, and 
have named $5.60 per base box, Gary, to 
apply on western business. 




















Nonferrous Metal Markets 




















Prices of the Week 
Copper Spot Lead — : A 
Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
oo Se Be ere 12.87% 13.00 12.62% 48.25 8.00 7.80 6.15 27.00 11.60 28.00 
ith. ich vabed ieee caer es t <eab CaM kee 12.87% 13.00 12.62% 49.12% 8.00 7.80 6.17% 27.00 11.00 29.00 
et ASS FEI og, Fate ote 12.87% 13.12% 12.62% 48.75 8.00 7.80 6.1714 27.00 11.12% 29.00 
Pree rr err ery te ee 13.00 13.12% 12.67% 49.09 8.00 7.82% 6.20 27.60 11.12% 29.00 
ND Oe ee pees ne eT ee ee mene 13.00 13.12% 12.67! 49.55 8.00 7.82% 6.20 27.00 11.12% 29.00 
EW YORK, Oct. 7.—While buy- Prices Stronger but Buying Still 6 args \asalgged has been light. Brass 
ing of metals and metal prod- . es os special has been maintaining a premium 
te tee. cétmaiiel Ot Veeall eal. Light Activity of Other Trades of 5 points. 
ucts has remained of smail Vv : , ; 
ume, metal prices have tended Is Expected To Aid . Lead—Lead prices _ stiffened to 
Lo ac > H » 
upward the past week. Orders have PL yc a Mg, ee Oe Neem 782¥2c, East St. Louis, the past week, 
been largely of a fill-in nature for early has ere peg _— sap in a quiet market. There has been little 
delivery, but the producers of copper, eetntk eenees ak tebe Published buying of lead for nearly two months, 
lead and zinc have been content to wait ‘ PP sepia so that a renewed buying movement is 
ead and zinc have been content to wait 10. prices were not changed this week 
on their market. Current news has been ?*°° Me “ as levele parte Sent 23. expected soon. In the east, the open 
remaining at levels established Sept. “Y. market has held at 8.00c, duty paid, 


mostly of a constructive nature. Election 
uncertainties continue an influence in re- 
straining activity, but general domestic 
trade news has been encouraging. The 
record of freight transportation; in- 
creasing automotive production; broad- 
ening demand for steel as Pittsburgh 
plus difficulties pass out of the way; and 
higher agricultural products prices are 
facts bearing upon the outlook for ex- 
panding domestic metal consumption. 
Equally important.is the brighter for- 
eign outlook. Progress is being made 
toward the accomplishment of the set- 
tlement planned at the London confer- 
ence. By the middle of October the 
German bond issue probably will be 
offered, objections offered in Great Bri- 
tain now being about broken down. The 
wheat market last week advanced to new 
seasonal high levels for the movement, 
on the impetus of export purchases. This 
rise reflected more than the mere recog- 
nition of a short world crop; it meant 
also that the buying was predicated on 
expectations of greater European pur- 
chasing power to follow the establish- 
ment of the Dawes plan. The metal 
markets like wheat also are international 
and metal prices are just as responsive 
to foreign conditions as wheat is. 
Copper—Copper sold down to 
12.87%c, delivered Connecticut, last 
week, for prompt and November de- 
liveries, but on a firmer London market 
and higher bids for f.a.s. copper by 
dealers, the lost ground was recovered 
and the market opened Oct. 6 at 13.00c. 
With the rise to 13.00c, domestic con- 
sumers inquired for a fair aggregate ton- 
nage and bought at that level. The 
London market has not been real buoy- 
ant for some time, due in part to the 
fact that American consumers have been 
holding back, and partly to the fact 
that speculation in tin affected the posi- 
unsettled 


tion of many traders, while 
British political conditions and opposi- 
tion to the German loan have kept a 


damper on bull enthusiasum. American 
consumers have been taking their cue 
from London and rarely ‘purchase in a 
weak London market. 


Copper wire—Wire prices held 
steady this week. Bare copper wire base 
quotations ranged between 14.75c and 


15c, mill, in the open market, the mini- 
mum price applying to large lots. Weath- 
erproof wire was quoted 16.50c to 16.75c, 
in the open market. These prices are 
below the American Brass Co. published 
base. prices, which were not changed jn 


Order books are getting thinner. 
Zinc—European buyers placed or- 
ders for about 1000 tons of prime west- 
ern zinc here last week. Increased Brit- 
ish bids caused a fair stiffening in price 
here, to 6.20c, East St. Louis on Oct. 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
Cop} er, hot eulted 25) sixcécwds>> 20.1 2% 
Salas Wedihies sedans 46:5 <2 BAEK wise bdaehts 16.87% 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) 9.85 
Lead, full sheets (cut %4c more) 11.75 


Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


Seen WUNON 65 tk Wa vate ect e ect e% 21.00 
Copper beeeeececraeseeseesevesesina 22.25 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 14.62% 
Naval brass rods ...........0.. 17.37% 
WIRE 
OS CLOSES ELT Op eee 4.75 to 15.12% 
LN on ta Seni ase 274.0) Babe ace 7.37 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
en ee PE Se ae Guase 8.75 
TS er en eae 8.00 to 8.25 
NS Phe cain d oa 4k Kese'ee ¥en 8.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Rhy 2 BROS Sa a ees 6.25 to 6.50 
NN SEE ee Oe e eer are eee 7.00 
NS SE EVE Fp POE OTE 6.50 
ZINC 
Rie 5 eS Ae 3.50 to 3.75 
tr: oe ae 3.50 to 3.75 
a, CHE SEs dnv's wie'e s Sans 4.50 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


OS BEF Oo SR res 10.25 to 10.50 
SD: OUR ide ke Ok ca aoe vo he bee 10.50 to 10.75 
ee eT CL rene Peer Ee eee 10.25 to 10.50 
RED BRASS TURNING 
OS SP eae eee 7.25to 7.75 
RE A On + ae 8.25 
M.S hu etme ee ees evden es 8.00 to 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
COMER Sais.k 6 hase okte ch svc cts 6.50 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
CEE 85 5 Came eaWRS bee os sees 7.00 
EE. Sikh on bake vos ceive 7.00 to 7.25 
NAIR TORS Soo pee 7.00 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
es TOE. ss. wash £6RENS 0 o's Wa’ 9.00 to 9.25 
Ce = SOC t awe ee kas oti sod 9.00 to 9.50 
CE os Sei he ba was Uke cdi 9.00 to 9.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
CO 6 SERGE Ee Sako vie 0 0¥es 6.25 
Clippings, Chicago .............. 8.25 to 8.85 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland ............ 10.00 
Old sheet, Cleveland ........... 16.00 
Clippings, ‘Cleveland ......... For 19.00 


Secondary Metals 


Casting copper, refinery ...... 12.50 to 12.62% 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 ..... 21,00 to 21.50 
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the official contract price of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. 

Tin—New York has_ been the 
cheapest market in the world in which 
to buy tin, this week. Our prices have 
been about % cent below the import 
cost, due to their failure to rise as fast 
as the London market. On Monday, Oct. 
6, buying by dealers wiped out much 
of this differential, bringing New York 
quotations close to the import cost. The 
bear raid in London recently enabled op- 
erators to pick up some cheap metal 
and they apparently have gone back 
to the bull side of the market. The 
American trade in general is moving 
cautiously, though there is some confid- 
ence in the market at the moment. 

Aluminum—The political contro- 
versy in respect to the aluminum tariff 
and the Aluminum Co. of America has 
aroused considerable aluminum trade in- 
terest, especially in view of possible ulti- 
mate effects on the aluminum | tariff. 
The market has been quiet, with prices 
unchanged at 27c for 98 to 99 per cent 
virgin ingot and 28c for 99 per cent. 

Antimony—Antimony prices react- 
ed to llc, duty paid, then recovered to 
11.12%c. 

Nickel—Nickel prices were ad- 
vanced by the International Nickel Co., 
Oct. 1, 1% to 2 cents. The new prices 
are as follows: Electrolytic, 33.00c; 
spot, 30.00c; ingot, 29.00c. 

Old metals—Old metals dull 
with little change in prices. 


are 


Fluorspar Sales Better 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Recent activity 
in fluorspar consists of purchases by 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America 


and the Edgewater Steel Co. The for- 
mer bought on its inquiry for 500 tons, 
dividing the tonnage, one seller taking 
250 tons at $18 to $18.50, f.o.b. mines. 
The Edgewater Steel Co., paid $18.50 
for a single carload. No inquiries now 
are out and the majority of sellers can- 
not quote below $18.50 and some wiil 
not go that low. 


Foreign Fluorspar Sold 


New York, Oct. 7.—Somewhat im- 
proved sales of foreign fluorspar. have 
been made at about $17 net ton, duty 
paid, for larger tonnages with $17.50 to 
$18.50 for smaller lots, 
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Sulphate Higher. 


Scarcity Brings Increase in Price— 
Other By-Products Steady 


New York, Oct. 7.—Prices on sulphate 
of ammonia have advanced. Domestic 
business is now being booked at around 
$2.60 to $2.65 works, and while there 
is virtually no foreign trading at the 
moment, the export market is nominally 
at a higher figure, but on a_ seaboard 
base. The increase in price is attributed 
primarily to shortage of supplies. Pro- 
duction has improved only slightly. 

Quotations on light oil distillates are 
steady. Pure benzol is quoted at 25 
cents, producers works, in tank lots and 
30 cents in drums; 90 per cent, 23 cents 
in tanks and 28 cents in drums; toluol, 
29 cents in tanks and 31 cents in drums; 
solvent maphtha, 25 cents in tanks and 
30 cents in drums; commercial xylol, 





Coke Oven By-Prod uct 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Para: bensel i. cee sce $0.25 
ee Bee are ee J 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ....... 0.26 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


RE rs x5 pus kp ese he 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .. 0.07 

Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia .... $2.60 to $2.65 

Contract 

oe. eee ae Nominal 
NEN | id kcG os eeebceeaek Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Nc os ane rahe 6% & $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ..... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ....... Nominal 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











28 cents works in tanks and 33 cents 
in drums. 

Supplies of this material for the most 
part are scarce, due not only to the 
curtailment in production but to a slight- 
ly increased industrial demand. Com- 
petition of petroleum solvent, however, 
is tending to keep prices steady. 

Dullness still dominates the market 
on naphthalene. Prices, however, are 
nominally unchanged at around 6 cents 
works for flakes and 7 cents for balls. 
Trading in phenol is of routine charac- 
ter, with futures being booked at 25 
cents ‘works and spot at 27 cents local 
warehouse. 


Scrap Needs More Courage 


(Concluded from Page 916) 


purchases. 

Reports from Chicago and points 
further east indicate similar conditions. 
Melters are taking only what they are 
obliged to have, and many large opera- 
tions are well supplied with raw ma- 
terials, some with sufficient for the 
remainder of this year. 

Heavy melting steel is cut 50 cents 
per ton to $15, and melting rails $1.50. 
All steel specialties are affected. Cast 
grades, which had displayed consider- 





IRON TRADE 


able strength in recent weeks have 
yielded. Rolling mill grades have lost 
their recent gains, and are back to 
levels current about the middle of 
August. 

Railroad offerings are light, consist- 
ing only of 1600 tons of steel rails 
by the Wabash, and 1000 tons of var- 
ious items by the Chicago & Alton. 


Dealers Buying in Market 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Leading feature 
in scrap is the buying by dealers. Con- 
sumer buying is small and hence as 
usual, in a dealer’s buying period, prices 
are about 50 cents a ton easier. Several 
thousand tons of heavy melting steel 
were bought during the past week at $17 
to $17.50, delivered, eastern Pennsylvania. 


Softer Market at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Oct. 6.—Convinced that the 
iron and steel scrap market is showing 
signs of softening steel plants are buying 
only for immediate needs. Prices are 
50 cents to $1 a tom under a week ago. 
Consumers across the river and in the 
Ashland and Portsmouth districts say 
they have sufficient scrap to meet re- 
quirements for 30 days at least. The 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., has 
had offers: of heavy melting steel rang- 
ing from $14.50 to $15 delivered. Prac- 
tically no market exists for grate bars 
here. Specialties are in better demand 
than for several weeks. 


Market Still Lagging 

Birmingham, Oct. 6—The scrap iron 
and steel market still is lagging. Dealers 
are keeping stocks at a level, buying 
and preparing no more than they are 
selling. No. 1 cast is in best demand. 
Heavy melting steel has been slow for 
several weeks with the quotations weak. 
Stove plate has also been lagging 
somewhat in this market. 


Repair Shops Completed 


for Southern Railway 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. Equipped 
to handle the largest locomotives and 
the heaviest steel cars and to do work 
which formerly was found impossible at 
similar plants in this section, the 
Southern railway with its new shops 
at the Finley yards, North Birmingham 
now is in position to care for its ex- 
tended requirements. Ground was 
broken Feb. 21 and the shops were 
erected by the Dwight P. Robinson 





Co. Inc. New York, engineer and 
contractor. The plant is built in two 
units, one for the repair of locomo- 


tives and the other for the repair of 
cars. The locomotive repair shop is 
of the transverse type. Structural 
steel used in the buildings was made 
in this district and was fabricated by 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. at its 
East Birmingham plant. Ten miles of 
track were built to serve the shops and 
the shop layout covers 100 acres of 
land. Practically all equipment is elec- 
trically driven and the most modern 
machinery has been installed. Many 
cranes of the traveling and overhead 
type were put in to handle the heaviest 
work. 


The Miller Metal Products Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of sheet 
metal products has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities of $116,880 
and assets of $31,000, 
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Manganese Ore 


Monopoly in Caucasus Reported Ob- 
tained by American Company 


Washington, Oct. 7.—The depart- 
ment of commerce is seeking to con- 
firm dispatches stating the New York 
banking firm, W. A. Harriman & Co., 
has obtained a 25-year concession, 
controlling 10,000 acres or more of 
manganese ore deposits in the Cauca- 
sus. The Georgian and Russian gov- 
ernments are reported to have con- 
curred in the Harriman contract, giv- 
ing the company a monopoly. It was 
obtained in competition with Dutch, 
British, German and French interests. 

It is learned the Harriman com- 
pany agreed to advance the soviet 
government $5,000,000 cash, a demand 
no European interest would meet. The 
contract provides that the company 
erect an electric furnace in Georgia 
for manufacturing ferromanganese for 
export. It is not known how much 
ore will be left for export. The Iron 
& Ore -Corp. of America heretofore 
has been the American agent for the 
sale of Caucasian ore. 

It is pointed out here that this may 
make available to American steel pro- 
ducers virtually all of a tremendous 
annual production from the Georgian 
fields. Foreign interests have been 
seeking for years to obtain control. 
The Vlessing interests of Holland had 
a three-year concession for the de- 
velopment of the area, which has ex- 
pired. 

It is stated here that as the Georgian 
field now is being worked by Russian 
soviet engineers, the mines are pro- 
ducing about 500,000 tons yearly, but 
it is expected Americans will in- 
crease this to 1,000,000 tons yearly, suf- 
ficient to meet considerable of the 
world requirements. It is believed the 
contract involves the construction of 
docks, harbor facilities, railroad ter- 
minals and general construction at 
Black sea ports for the shipping of 
the manganese. Considerable Cauca- 
sian ore has been imported to the 
United States for years except for the 
war period. 

The Deutsche bank of Berlin and 
the United Steel Cos. Ltd., Sheffield, 
Englend, have been trying to obtain 
control of Caucasian manganese .ship- 
ments. These interests have an im- 
portant influence in determining world 
manganese prices. 





Steel Barrel Output Down 


Washington, Oct. 7.—Production of 
steel barrels in August totaled 385,354 
as compared with 398,397, according 
to returns to the department of com- 
merce by 30 manufacturing establish- 
ments. Unfilled orders gained from 
519,034 in July to 690,480 in August. 
Of the latter figure 194,131 barrels 
were for delivery within 30 days and 
496,349 for shipment beyond that pe- 
riod. Following is a summary of pro- 
duction, shipments and unfilled orders 
since January: 


Unfilled 

Production Shipments orders 

rod bilibie.« 307,189 303,668 615,485 
“ebruary 370,966 362,725 608,660 
eee 394,478 394,756 601,663 
pO” Sere 416,628 420,129 614,102 
DEG 2.5 te oan 418,381 425,397 $82,022 
yore ates Sate 385,155 382,550 421,870 
| pees: 398,397 407,258 519,034 
August ..,... 385,354 388,141 690, 480 








94 More Blast Furnaces Blow In 


Stacks in Operation on Sept. 30 Number 174—Pig Iron Produced During 
9.053.617 Gross Tons, an Increase of 170,631 


Mon th Totals 


LAST furnace operations_ con- 
B tinued to improve during -‘Sep- 

tember and a net total of 24 stacks 
was returned to the active list in that 
period, according to complete’ statistics 
compiled by Iron Trape Review. Pro- 
duction of pig iron also showed a sub- 
stantial improvement, the increase being 
170,631 tons. The September output of 
coke and anthracite pig iron was 2,053,- 
617 gross tons, as compared with 1,- 





882,986 tons in August, The gain 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 

1924 1923 1922 
Ns ee eee 3,015,480 3,228,226 1,645,804 
February ..... 3,073,619 2,993,918 1,630,180 
a ae 3,465,389. 3,523,595. 2,035,908 
Pn  <iths o9.06:5 3,226,107 3,546,308 ‘2,070,161 
meee” Wes ob ewes 2,619,986 3,868,486 2,309,348 
PRB Suds codons 2,022,836 3,667,868 2,362,455 


Total Ist half.. 17,423,417 20,828,401 12,053,856 


OES, 5 ala wie bi 1,783,457. 2,684,677 2,403,030 
August 1,882,986 3,448,886 1,810,665 
Septembe r 2,053,617 3,117,526 2,024,008 
CEE” ce penee  <veteeds 3,142,642 2,629,655 
PEOVEMNET occas, cedcowcs 2,891,191 2,846,110 
Pe’ cisve ‘esstww's's 2,912,527 3,083,520 


Total 2nd half.. 





19,197,449 14,796,988 





Grand total 23,143,477 40,025,850 26,850,844 





amounted to 9.5 per cent. Production 
has shown improvement for three con- 
secutive months following a four month 
decline and the output for September 
was well above the June total of 2,022,- 
836 tons. 

On a daily basis, the September out- 
put was at the rate of 68,454 tons per 
day, a gain of 7713 tons, or 12.7 per cent, 
over the August rate of 60,741 tons. This 
output represented 61.2 per cent of the 
1924 high point of 111,787 tons in March. 
In September, the country was making 


SEPTEMBER PIG IRON 


No. in blast last 


Tons Over the August Output 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 












1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan 97,273 104,136 53,090 77,895 97,172 
Feb. 105,937 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 
Mar. 111,787 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 
April 107,537 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 
May 84,515 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 
June 67,427 122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 
July 57,531 118, 77,517 27,892 98,190 
Aug 60,741 11 PS. + 30,802 101,468 
Sept. 68,454 10 Peper wees9 104,143 
Oetencis cose 101,3 4/827 30°83 106,075 
Ns oa ig 96,373 94,870 47,165 97,836 
epee 93,952 99,468 52,992 87,105 
Ave 84,465 108,659 73,563 45,22 99,45¢ 





iron at the rate of 24,250,000 tons an- 
nually, 

Merchant iron in September totaled 
518,017 tons, an increase of 52,958 tons 
over the 465,059 tons of August. Re- 
duced to an average daily basis, this 
output was at the rate of 17,267 tons per 
day, or 2265 tons better than the 15,002- 
ton rate of the previ@mggmonth. Steel- 
works or nonmerchant’ prodtttion to- 
taled 1,535,600 tons, as against the 1,- 
417,927 tons of August, the gain being 
117,673 tons. Ona daily basis this out- 
put was at a rate of 51,187 tons per day, 
a gain of 5448 tons over the 45,739-ton 
rate of August. 

During the month 26 furnaces were 
blown in and two were blown out or 
banked, the net gain being 24 furnaces. 
Of the merchant class eight were blown 
in and one was blown out, with a net 
gain of 7 furnaces. Of the nonmerchant 
class, 18 were blown in and one blown 
out, making a net gain of 17 for this 
class. On Sept. 30, 174 furnaces were 
operating as against 150 on Aug. 31 and 
145 on July 31. Of the 174 active on 














No. of day of month lotal tonnage made —~Totals— 
stacks - Sept. August Merchant Nonmerchant September August 
Pennsylvania ......0<:.. 144 63 57 125,117 610,658 735,775 685.340 
PR hes Lesser cecdkae «6 37 32 96,314 411,653 507,967 442,957 
OE See 42 23 21 21,202 100,138 221,340 215,544 
PT CLs. edaaawt thee 19 2 1 OS aa ee 4,336 863 
eh "eee eee 27 11 51,184 49,859 101,043 78,686 
OD eS eee eae 4 0 SS tLee- SOs) Sep ca eek ~ eeme ane 
OO See 6 10 8 52,440 77,105 129,545 112,042 
OS Eo ee 5 2 2) 
ES SE ee 16 11 9 } 26,39 215,211 41,604 229,596 
DEERME > 90 indi due apewenes 6 4 2 | 
SOE dig ov Gowns oe Shas 6 1 1} 
NES or 5 Vintale ws a'n'b o SR 7 0 0} 
West Virginia SRS a 5 2 2 11,903 35,977 $7,880 52,983 
MERENOE. . > ns cc ues vcncss 14 3 3] 
RE aN we etc bk oo W SON sins 0 1 1 1J 
DEE c20i6.4 s saeicahs su.0> 2 0 0) 
Ae ert 1 0 0} 
ORD | dake 's bh dais eb A 3 0 0} 22,230 29,016 51,246 49,451 
NMR. Soo) whe vue od edn + a 4 | 
0 Bie Pre ee 1 0 0) 
Spiegel and ferro 
eS UMD Eoin 0 Ks “Sada 6,898 5,983 12,881 16,424 
MORRIS PES Savin v5.0 data +411 174 150 518,017 1,535,600 2,053,617 1,882,986 
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the last day of the month, 44 were mer- 
chant and 130 were steelworks, The 
corresponding figures for the preceding 
month were 37 and 113, respectively. 
On Sept. 30 the Steel corporation had 62 
furnaces active, as compared with 56 on 
Aug. 31 and 55 on July 30. 
Production of spiegeleisen in Sep- 
tember totaled 5033 tons, a loss of 2977 
tons from the 8010 tons of August. Fer- 
DIVISIONS OF PRODUCiION 
Non- Ferroman- Other 
1923 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 





Jan. 713,186 2,515,040 12,056 19,358 952 
Feb. 708,901 2,285,017 3,657 21,410 759 
Mar. 767,219 2,756,376 13,832 20,730 236 
April 795,558 2,750,750 7,440 20,810 670 
May 909,726 2,958,760 9,533 19,568 892 
June 899,102 2,768,766 18,184 19,717 874 
July 906,496 2,784,181 12,876 26,493 776 
Aug. 828,163 2,620,723. 5,595 22,044 1,800 
Sept. 734,754 2,382,772 4,478 23,206 1,860 
Oct. 724,596 2,418,046 8,442 16,039 1,858 
Nov. 726,686 2,164,505 16,783 14,839 3,259 
Dec. 740,624 2,171,903 10,272 18,236 1,717 





Tot’l 9,449,011 30,576,839 123,148 242,450 15,653 
1924 


Jan. 707,710 2,307,770 7,948 19,735 

Feb. 679,700 2,393,919 9,870 ‘22,262 

Mar. 712,321 2,753,068 13,794 22,350... 
Apr. 708,151 2,517,956 4,240 23,580 163 
May 648,656 . 1,971,330 9,336 21,663 763 
June 551,408 . 1,471,428 9,410 20,563 779 
July 468,780 1,314,677. 15,328 11,927 765 
Aug. 465,059 1,417,927 8,010 7,654 760 
Sept. 518,017 1,535,600 5,033 7,255 593 





romanganese with 7255 tons showed a 
drop of 399 tens from the 7654 tons of 
the month before. 

Stacks blown in during the month 
were: In Ohio: Dover, M. A. Hanna 
United, Pickands, Mather & Co.; 
Portsmouth, Wheeling Steel Corp. ; 
Youngstown No. 1, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; two Ohio, Carnegie 
Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: Cambria 
D, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Perry, Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co.; Bethlehem B 
and Steelton A, Carnegie Steel Co.; 
Colonial, Colonial Iron Co.; one Eliza, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; one 
Duquesne, Carnegie Steel Co. In New 
York: Lackawanna C, F and H, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; one Susquehanna, 
Rogers, Brown Iron Co. In. Maryland: 
Maryland B and D, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
In Virginia: Reusens, E. J. Lavino & 
Co. In Alabama: City No. 2, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; Vanderbilt 
No. 1, Woodward Iron Co. In Indiana: 
Gary Nos. 1 and 10, Illinais Steel Co. 
In Illinois: South Works New No. 5, 
Illinois Steel Co.; Iroquois No. 3, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Furnaces blown out in September were: 
In Ohio: One Buckeye, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. In Pennsylvania: Adrian, 
Adrian Furnace Co. 

The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, which 
some time ago acquired the entire in- 
terests of the Milwaukee Rolling Mills 
Co., a large sheet mill, from Milwaukee 
interests, has called in the first mort- 
gage bond issue at 102 and accrued inter- 
est to Nov. 1. 
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British Steel Demand Reviving 


Structural Work and Colonies’ Requirements Call for Larger Tonnages— Japanese 


Increase Tin Plate Purchases; Americans Buying Less Ferromanganese 
— Continental Makers Underselling Britains 


European Headquarters, 


2-3 Caxton House, 


ONDON, Oct. 7. 
of construction, and better 


ing of ferromanganese by 


demand from the 
The Japanese are increasing their purchases 


American consumers has 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


Iron Trape Review, 
Westminster, S. W.! 


French mills are 


of tin plate. Buy- 


lecl ned. the 


Iron and steelmakers on the 
British manufacturers especially in foreign markets. 
A slight improvement is noted in t:e bars are reported as sold at £6 15s 
British steel market this week, due principally to a revival selling 
cclonics. Italy. Sales of plates 


Continent still are undersell'ng 
Belgian 
($30.40) c.f. 


semifinished steel in 


Calcutta. 
England and 
by German mills to England, and of 


German-made pipe to Egypt and India also are noted among 
week’s transactions. 


Improvement 1 in Market Slower Than Expected 


ONDON, Sept. 26.—A slight revival 
of business is noted in England 
now that the holiday period is 
over but the volume of business is 

not as satisfactory as had been anticipat- 
ed and many British plants find difficul- 
ty in keeping hold of their markets. Ger 
man competition, which has been feared 
since the conclusion of the London 
agreement, is making itself telt and re- 


ports from Germany point to the fact 
that German exporters are enjoying a 
better trade than for some time. How- 


ever, certain British producers are main 
taining an optimistic attitude particularly 
in plates, sheets and tin plate., One large 
sritish mill has kept up a fair volume 
of business in the home market, espe 
cially for boiler plates since a slight re- 
vival of activities in shipyards has been 
registered. The same firm is also en- 
joving good business with the Catnentt 
for sheets, especially the lighter gages 
of galvanized sheets. for which share is 
continued demand. Germany is compet 
ing on those lines but only for the 
leavier gages of galvanized sheets and 
for plates. It is reported that Ger- 


European Staff Special 


man plates have been sold as low as 
£6 12s 6d per ton f.o.b. northern sea 
ports (1.35c per pound), but German 
galvanized corrugated sheets No. 24 gage 
are quoted at £22 (4.48c), whereas 
sritish sheets are £18-10s (3.76c). <A 
contract for 6500 large railroad buffers 
has been booked by a Sheffield firm for 
the East Indian railway company. A 
contract for steel wheels has also been 
placed by Indian railroads with a Coven 
try plant in England. Germany is also 
cbteiu:ing orders for railroad material 
in certain British colonies. It is reported 
that an order for seven locomotive boil 
ers has been placed by the Burma rail- 
way company with a Dusseldorf plant. 
Activities in the Dig iron market are 
more or less at a standstill, buyers tak 
ing care of only theit immediate require 
ments. British No. 3. pig iron has 
dropped to £4 2s per. metric ton 
($18.35) while the French product of 
equivalent grade is offered 315 French 
francs ($16.60) f.o.b. Antwern, Belgian 
pig iron being quoted at 340 Belgian 
francs ($16.30). These low prices en 
able continental piz iron to be sold on 


the British market. Continental semi- 
finished steel is also underselling the 
British product. Blooms have been sold 
as low as £4 15s f.o.b. ($21.20). Most 
of the continental semifinished steel is 
of Belgian origin but the French are 
also enjoying a certain amount of busi- 
ness and are selling particularly to 
Welsh tin plate makers. Belgian billets 
are sold delivered Birmingham at £6 
5s ($27.90), whereas the price of the 
British product is £7 f.o.b. ($31.20). 
It is reported that German concerns are 
buying scrap on the’ British market. 
l'rench scrap prices are easier. A  con- 
siderable increase in experts of French 
scrap was noted in August when 25,583 
tons were sold, particularly to Italy 
and = the 3elgo-Luxemburg economic 
union, against 17,011 tons in July. French 
pig iron is being sold to Italy and Switz- 
cr‘and. 

The ferromanganese 
disturbed. However, it is felt that bot 
tom prices have been reached, British 
ferromanganese being sold at about £13 
rer metric ton, ($58) although a Nor- 
wegian preducer is strongly competing 


market still is 





in dollars per box. 
British material, basic open-hearth. 





European Steel Delivered to 


U.S A. 

North 

Atlantic 

Ports 

*Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Si. 2.50- 

eR uykd 5 gah a» ea mules $21.60 
*Hematite Pig Iron, Phos. 0.02-0.05. 23.60 
REDE WEEE ou ho sd bio. eee och 33.50 
UNE ce dice wa sb cates 1.47c 
Structural ehaMes: i... does essa 1.47c 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank....... 1.82c 
+Sheets, black, 24 gage............. 2.°0c 
tSheets, galvanized, 24 gage corr.... 3.60c 
NE NN gy oo cig aie AR eee es 2.20c 
Galvanized wire, base.............. 2.65c¢ 
NL 6. Wns ¢ cba te 2.65c 
Tim pinte, Vado 060.556. 6 SS $5.49 


duties, unloading charges, dock dues, commissions, etc., ¢ 
steamers may show considerable variation from these quotations. 


Gross Tons—Prices Last Reported 


U. S. A. Buenos Valparaiso, Calcutta, Singapore South Hongkong Shanghai Japa- 
Pacific Aires, Rio West Coast Bombay and African, South an nese 
Ports and de Janiero, of and Straits Australian, China North Ports 

Vancouver East Coast South Indian Ports New China 
of South America Ports Zealand 
America Ports 
$22.35 $22.80 $25.00 $23.40 $26.60 $27.20 $27.20 $27.80 $27.20 
24.40 24.80 27.00 25.30 28.60 29.20 27.20 29.80 27.20 
34 55 34.55 35.60 32.0 37.40 37.95 37.95 38.50 37.95 
1. 54c 1.52c 1.57c 1.45¢ 1.65¢ 1. 67¢ 1.67c 1.6% 1. 67¢ 
1.54c¢ 1.52¢ 1.57c 1.45¢ 1.65¢ 1.67¢ 1.67c 1.6°c 1.67¢ 
1.°0c 1.82c 1,“2¢ 1.80c 2.00c 2.05¢ 2.05¢ 2.10¢ 2.05¢ 
3. O3c¢ 3.10c 3.05c 2.93¢ 3. 06c 3. 10¢ 3.10c 3. 13c¢ 3.10¢ 
+. 02c 4.10c 4. 05¢ 3 .93¢ 4.0°%c 4.11c 4.11c 4.15c 4.11¢ 
2.27¢ 2.25c¢ 2. 30c 2.18c 2.37¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.42 2.40c 
2.73c 2.70c 2.75¢ 2.62c¢ 2.82c 2.85c 2.85c 2.87c 2.85¢ 
2.73¢ 2.70¢ 2.75¢ 2.62c 2.82c 2.85c¢ 2.85¢ 2.87c 2.85, 
$5.62 $5.70 $5.65 $5.51 $5.67 5.70 $5.70 $5.72 5.70 


The foregoing prices are for delivery by cargo liners in ordinary quantities 100 to 1000 tons, c.i.f. to port of destination, but without customs 
Owing to lack of uniformity in ocean freight rates, cargo shipments 
Pig iron and rails quoted dollars per ton, finished steel in cents per pound, 
Quotations are for Continental iron and basic-bessemer steel, except as indicated; for British material add $4.50 to $6.00 per ton. 


Steel to Vancouver, deduct 7 cents per 100 pounds. 


at destination. 


*British, Middlesbrough. 





World Ports 


by tramp 
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Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, October 6 


British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Lpacag: og or 
° ° ort ea Ports 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Desratch—By Cable 
£sad Francs Francs £esd 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00...........ccseccceees - $18.29 4 2 0* $16.54 315 $16.37 340 $20.96 4140 
NE es a a 6g iw bh de Kobe ees bw ade eaekeans cats Sie 0 17.28 3 17 6 16.80 320 16.37 340 23.42 TS 
ON OOOO LC EOE EE SEE 20.07 4 10 OF 16.54 315 15.41 320 20.96 4140 
Hematite, Phosphorus DOS GO iiss Bo SC ea ee 19.85 4 90 21.79 415 . ; a 25.65 5150 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
NON 25: , pune kip ond.s dee bee pw slh vs OE saab s » ebaises $30.11 6150 $23.10 440 $22.63 470 $24.53 5 100 
WN as ah atesh bans oa0%0405 445586) pew he Cairns «00 00% 4/.06 11 00 31.50 600 28.89 600 28.99 6100 
FINISHED STEEL 
RS 5 cai vc 0 0'b a VEDAS WERNENE CEs Caaeeniedbads $37.91 8 100 $25.78 510 = $34.91 Tis. *S37.38 6" SO 
en eee PULTE OTTO ET ee ee EOP T TST CRITE eT 1.6% 8 100 1. 24¢ 520 1. 14 520 1.2lc 6 00 
EMRE, 4 «6 Juans ce cd es ds ehheesssae eens sates 1.59 8 00 4 & 500 1.17 535 1.19¢ 5 180 
Plates, ship, bridge = Seabee vent thes Vaca beisvevawv 7s. 95:0 1.6% 710 1.41c 645 1.44¢ 7°26 
ON OS ee a a eer Perry errs oe 2.59c 13 00 4. 86c 1,200 2.62¢ .200 2.43c 12 00 
Sheets, subvanienl 14 BE MOOR, COPTEBSUOE. 2.0... cv vecesccssce 3.63c 18 5 0 4.21 1,770 4.91c 2,250 4.55¢ 22 10 0 
rr Seo iia s i< swith Cale 6 OMe be sebelolbwe Awa we 2.19c 11 OO 1.7lc 720 1. 64c 785 1.67c 8 50 
Plain wire, base... .... 2.0... ceececccceesenwnerecssceees Zz, 39¢e:.43-.6-0 2 0c 880 2.07c 950 1.92c 9100 
i rs. Levies ob awe Bie 6o0.0a bhi s Ci Pe due 3.03¢ 15 10 0 2.57¢ 1.080 2.62c 1,200 2.23c 11 OO 
OS ES ER I ee ne en eee 2.89c 14 10 0 2.40c 1,010 2.07c 950 2.53c 12 10 0 
Tin plate, base box 108 DEG bh b4h cn check nnassods bone $5.24 c= 3-6 . $6.24 1 80 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported noes 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00................. $18.29 4 20 $15.75 300(2 $16.61 345 $21.16 92 
Ne ER RE PRI As RAS EC ae 17.84 4 00 15.75 300( 1) 15.89 330 24.15 105 
i CN ois sss setae we Leue meet eAes SREAMOE LOANS D0 4.46¢ 1 O¢ 7. 88c 150 6.26c 130 6.21c 27 
Cee hak. . sees Waves a ge de sb sea ke oe 31.22c 7 00 23.89% 455 23.83c 495 24.15¢ 105 
CL oss. cane eee eo ks Fe UT ae tos ce oo nine ues 1.6% 8 WO 1. 24¢ 520 1.31c 600 1.27c 122 
i ee et eG eat ibie one 0s tbe utes Se wee 1.74c 8 150 1.30c 545 1.18¢ 540 1.25¢ 120 
OS SSSR i SR re ee ee Peay Peer ty The 1.74c 8 150 £. 25e 525 1.17c 535 1.22c 117 
ee CM i kG ace nabbed 100 ens teenie ws,0 1.89c 9100 1.74c 730 1.41c 645 1.46c 14p 
oS oe ME ek a av ecw ee aeageume 2.79c 14 00 2.74c 1,150 2.62c¢ 1,200 2.29¢ 229 
Sheets, galvanized Pe ORE, MINTMINES 6. os Nei nies vewsiven 3.68c 18 10 0 4.21c 1,770 4.75c 2,175 4.54c 43< 
Plain wire SEER OBE RCRA Te! Ag Feet 2.39 12 00 2.40c 1,010 2.07c 950 1.83c 7c 
1.29 11 10 0 1. 76c 7402 «1.75 800 —-1.67¢ 169 


INNS 5, ss SU pena d clewba ad tn aessiohaddenikde an 2.2 
*Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £1 Os Od ($4.46) f. o. b. Ferromanganese, 

£13 10s Od ($60.21) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; tnishe 

steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 











on this market and under-quoting the German offers have been made as low Ser . 
British product, £12 8s having been re- as £7 (1.42c) f.o.b. British Export Prices oF 


rte $55.20 ee : BAM 
tae Secs aah ‘mee pier ay will B l ° O L Lower Level 

° Manganese eneve e arke , 
lige he a age ego mph ; ee. European Staff Special 
francs ($63) since they prefer to keep een renee London, Sept. 29.—According to statis- 
out of the market until more normal Brussels, Sept. 29.—A general reduc- tics compiled from = manifests by the 


prices are reached. In the meantime tion in output of iron and steel in Bel- board of trade for August, British ex- 
sritish producers say they have trans- gium was made during August due large- port prices were generally lower than 
acted a considerable amount of business. ly to reduction of demand following for the previous month. However, it 
_ The closing of the Roechling plant general bad business conditions. Blast is to be noted that these export prices 
in the Saar district is enabling French furnace stacks operating Aug. 31 were are in most cases compiled from con- 
hoop mills to increase activities. Re- 49, the samz as July 31, but it is to be tracts which were made several months 
cent quotations have averaged about 700 noted that a number were operating at a ago and this accounts for the differences 
francs per ton (1.58c per pound) at the reduced rate. Production of pig iron in from present quotations. 


mill. French exports of plates and July was 244,310 metric tons or 3000 £ s d 
sheets have decreased from 3/707 metric tons less than in July. Production Foundry pig iron ree ey ae 
tons in July to 2332 tons in August, of steel ingots and castings was 238,090 Ferromanganese ......... 11 19 0 $53.20 
here; See t have increased frot sale tas hae oe , ns 7 gles ching Carbon: (eets «cca iset%e 13 18 0 $62.00 
whereas imports lave increase trom tons, including 231,230 tons of ingots, Beams 10 1 0 $44.65 
wi I rea t _ te WOME ey Serhis « Saaescee® 65 
4490 tons m July to 10,777 tons in against 238,490 tons of ingots in July, Plates. ..............+... 11 10 9 $51.60 
August. British annealed sheets are and 6860 tons of castings compared with {@alvanized sheets ........ oot. . & ee 
offered on the French market at the 6500 tons of castings in July. Produce ) "PS sso rrr ot ont ere 
following prices: c.i.f. Rouen and Bor- tion of finished steel in August was iy ay I 

are 7 ie 99 bie ; P . Pc vais canal 

deaux; No. 22 gage 1390 ence per ton 194120 metric tons or about 8500 tons Renaissance Bronze & Iron Works, 
(3 34c per pound) ; No. 29 gage 1625 less than in the preceding month. Al- Bronx, N. Y., has increased its capital 
francs (3.90c) ; No. 32 gage 1668 francs though these figures are less than those stock from $20,000 to $100,000, from 200 
(4.02c). hese prices are somewhat high of July they are higher than June. shares $100 par value common stock to 
and most of French imports come from Coke production in August was the $1000 shares of common of which 200 


the Saar district. French galvanized [owest of the year and even below are class A, $100 par value and $800 
wire has been quoted at 1490 francs the monthly average of 1923. It reached class B, $100 par. 
per ton (3.58c) f.o.b. Dunkerque. 337,120 tons. It is to be noted that 
In Belgium steel prices are low but since July the price of coke in Belgium 
foreign buyers are endeavoring to bring fas been reduced. This is the conse- 
them still lower. Merchant bar quota- quence of larger receipts of reparations 0°., Bridgeport, Conn., have set aside 
tions are about £5 15s per metric ton coke from Germany. out of surplus profits $350,000 to pro- 
f.o.b. Antwerp (1.17c). Lower offers (Sdbaraitrinianns vide for the payment of dividends 
on the part of buyers are generally re- Shuler Axle Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.. coming due on Class A stock of the 
jected. Belgian plates are offered at has increased its capital stock from $60u,- company for the two quarters ending 
about £7 2s (1.44c), whereas certain 000 to $750,090, March 31 and June 30, 1925. 


The directors of the American Chain 
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ricing Complications Develop 


Smaller Interests Confronted with Serious Difficulties in Having To Absorb Freight in 


Competition with Leaders—Western Mills on Same Level as Corporation 


—Mergers Discussed—Ttade Commission To Keep Hands Off 


ASHINGTON, 


being 


Oct. 7.—Interference with 
made by steel producers in setting 

up new price methods to take the place of the 
Pittsburgh basing point system will be avoided by the 
federal trade commission, if it can be done with consistence 
to its recent cease-and-desist order, it is stated definitely 
here. 

The commissioners believe that publicity as to the new 
price bases being established and the changes 
presented by and steel publications 
way in helping to clarify the present 


prog- 
ress 


adopted as 
will go a_ lonz 
situation of un- 


iron 


certainty. 

It is recognized that some of the smaller independent 
companies are confronted with serious market situations 
as the result of new competitive conditions and also that 
buyers of steel located near the new basing points will 
have competitive advantages over 
more freight charges. 


those who must pay 
Manufacturers of wire goods, for 


instance, must meet with some new competitive conditions 


due to the new basing points set up on wire products. 
However, the trade commission viewpoint is that in some 
districts, consumers already are placed at an advantage as 
to their purchases of steel, and that the growth of mar 
kets outside of Pittsburgh is to be stimulated. With 
the establishment of more economic independence of mar- 
ket centers other than Pittsburgh, it is pointed out, new 
natural tributary markets will be developed. 

Reduction of base prices on wire, which brings about 
a reduction of $1 a ton and results in saving to Chicago 
territory of $4.80 a ton is cited in federal trade commission 
sources as a notable accomplishment of the new market 
While it is that have 
obtained no price advantages on plates, shapes and bars 


situations. recognized consumers 
and cold-finished steel at Chicago, the trade commission 
points out that this is because these products have been 
Chicago time, particularly plates, 
shapes and bars which have not been sold on Pittsburgh 
plus quotations since 1921, 


on a base for some 


Merger Possibilities Now Discussed 


EW YORK, Oct. 7—A_ new cluded the name of the Donner Steel course, this information is not the easi- 

crop of steel company merger Co. et to cbtain, due to the fact that most 

rumors has been sown here, ap- Linked wth thése rumors, is much wakers do not disclose their bookings. 
parently the outgrowth of the changed speculation in the steel trade here as In some well informed circles here, 
conditions since the United States Steel to the ultimate effects of the abandon- the belief prevails that one result of the 
Corp. abandoned the Pittsburgh plus went of the Pittsburgh plus system. abandonment of Pittsburgh-plus will be 


method of quoting steel prices. Various 


companies are mentioned in these ru- that the economics 


In some well-informed quarters it is held 


a shifting slightly westward of the cen- 


the situation re- tcr of the steel industry. The expan- 


mors. Whether there is any solid basis main the same, no matter how prices s:o1 in the Chicago district, aside from 
for them cannot be learned as yet. Cer- are based. Equally well-informed in- the program announced by the Youngs- 
tain conferences have been held here dividuals hold that the effects of the town Shect & Tube Co., is expected to 
during the past week, however, at which c'anged method of quoting are going le of nctadle character. It appears 
mergers could have been discussed if to be far-reaching. They believe the certain that the Steel corporation almost 
such actions were contemplated. An steel business is going to be localized imuiediately will make important steel- 
unusual number of heads of independent to a much greater extert than before, works additions at Duluth. In some quar- 
steel companies have been in New York and that business going to tend to ters here it is felt the development of 
the past week. flow to the mills kaving the lowest tke steel industry at St. Louis will be 

One rumor links the mames of the freight rate to destination. As a result, given considerable impetus. One in- 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Pittsburgh Steel they believe that scme mills, under the dividual thinks the abandonment of the 
Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and new conditions, are going to be con- Pittshurgh-plus system will make St. 
the Inland Steel Co. Another links those gested with orders at the same time that Louis one of the important steel cen- 


of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 
the Inland Steel Co. Others mention the 
Republic and Inland companies; Bethle- 
hem and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., tent to 


which mills 


other mills will need business. 
mine whether this belief is a sound one, 
close records are being kept on the ex- 


To deter- ters of the future. 
Linked with the merger rumors, there- 
fere, are opinions as to various results 


various parts of of the abandonment of the Pittsburgh- 


and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. the country are sharing in the distri- plus system, including the relocation, to 
and Inland. Merger talk also has in- bution of the current tonnage. Of some extent, of the steel industry. 


Cost of Material Practically Unchanged 


OSTON, Oct. 7.—The chief ef- 
fect among New England con- in 
sumers of finished steel due to 
the elimination of the Pittsburgh bas- 


freight rates. 


ing point has been a greater interest 
Price 
delivered basis remain practically un- 
changed as a result of the new method 


929 


of quoting. Sheets and tin plate have 
been sold in this district by the prin- 
cipal producers on a_ delivered basis 
for many years, and this policy will 


levels on a 














be continued. Most of the tubing 
which is sold here is manufactured in 
the Pittsburgh district so that what- 
ever the method of quoting, the mill 
and delivered prices remain unaffected. 
In one case on certain styles of tub- 
ing, principally bed tubing, the price 
del vered in New 


vanced because the principal producing 


England has ad 


mill is west of Pittsburgh with a 
higher freight. Connecticut manufac- 


turers, who use wire drill rod = and 
other wire products are concerned over 
the fact that manufacturers in similar 
lines located Worcester, 
Mass., are able to obtain material at 
Worcester 
products of the 


closer to 


lower prices due to the 
basing point for 
American Steel & Wire Co. plants lo- 
cated in that city. The Worcester 
base on plain wire, 2.65c, with local 
freight to destination, means a lower 
$4.30 per ton to that city, 


price by 


practically all of which goes to the 
benefit of wire users in that immediate 
Other New 


users now pay tribute to Worcester by 


territory. England wire 
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the amount of the freight from that 


point to their plants. 


Considering the market as a whole, 
producers of finished 


England terri- 


however, the 
steel within the New 
unimportant fac- 
mulls 


relatively 
it is the 


tory are 
tors, and action of 
which will cause 
Buffalo 


quoting mill prices on bars with a de- 


outside the district 
the chief interest. mills are 
livered price in New England lower than 
prices quoted by Pittsburgh mills. 

By establishing mill prices Worces- 
ter, Mass., cold-rolled 


strip and cold-finished steel have cre- 


producers of 


ated such a variety of prices at dif- 


ferent consuming points’ throughout 
New England that for the time be- 
ing at least the situation is some- 
what complex. Worcester with more 
cold-rolled strip mills than any other 
city in the country has established a 


4.15c, Wor- 


cester, with local freight to destina- 


base price on. strip of 


tion. Heretofore cold-rolled strip has 
sold at 4.365c delivered at practically 
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all consuming points in New England. 
Other producing cold-rolled 
strip throughout New England now 
find it difficult to compete in the Wor- 
cester territory. One of the principal 
producers finds that a reduction of $4 
per ton will be required in its mill 


plants 


price in order to enter the Worcester 
territory on a competitive basis. With 
cold finished bars the situation is simi- 
lar. Worcester producers are quoting 
a mill price of 2.85c, which means 
Boston. This about 


3.025c, delivered 


equals the Boston delivered price 
quoted by other mills but for points 
closer to Worcester other mills at 
present are not quoting competitive 
prices. It is understood that Worces- 
ter mills have recently booked a heavy 
tonnage of local business at the new 
levels. 

One of the interesting developments 
in this connection is the elimination of 
truck service on the part of produc- 
ing mills. Purchasers now buy ma- 
terial at the mill and they must provide 
truck service for delivery. 


estern Mills Are on Same Price Levels 


HICAGO, Oct. 7.—Barring some 


occasional fluctuation, practically 


identical prices are being made by 
Stecl corporation subsidiaries and by in- 
dependents on products of their western 
wills affected by the federal edict against 


Pittsburgh plus. This rather general 
ceptance of the Steel 


levels is being shared partially by those 


corporation's 


eastern makers desiring to retain their 

more valued western trade pending the 

fevmulstion of a more definite policy. 
With many 


crowing sense of the dominance of the 


independents there is a 


Steel corporation's prices. Some pre 


vious ideas of prices obtainable when 


the Steel corporation mils are fully com- 
iritted are modcerating, and it is be 
comng more apparent that a_ sense of 
fair dealing with customers will discour- 
age runaway markets A 
conviction is that independent mills must 


concomitant 


recoup their revenue losses in some meas- 


ure, resulting in a search for lower 
production costs and a constant. testing 
of levels, making for a_ slowly rising 
market over a feriod of time. 


It is seen more clearly that abolition 


St. Louis Buyers Await D 


T. LOUIS, Oct. 7.—Effects on 
this district of the abandonment 
of the Pittsburgh plus basis of 


quoting steel products still is uncer- 





of Pittsburgh plus is the beginning of 
a mew era of quoting. One steel com- 
pany official believes that Pittsburgh will 
bf > 

34-cent 


Chica ro 


enceaver to break down the 
freight barrier surroundinz the 
district but will be unsuccessful; by an 
cver-increasing utilization of water routes 
the availab!e territory for the Chicago 
district will be widened and an _ offset 
increase in 


previded for the certain 


rreduction that will threaten to catch 


up with consumption. 

Specuiatic2 as to an increase’ in 
weetern capacity invariably involves the 
Inland Steel Co: This independent kept 


aloof frcm the mergers of two years 


cgo because of the price it set upon its 
properties and it is conceded that today 
it is warranted in asking more: Refusal 


1 


f the In'and company to merge with 


an castern independent would likely com 


spirned indesendents to set ud 


their own ectablishtrrent in the Chicazo 


district, thereb: 


cor pet tion for the 


providing dangerous 


1 
Inland company, 
ne lire of speculation goes. 

Sizable expansion by any of the eastern 


incependents might conceivably increase 


fain in minds of producers and con- 
sumers. One reaction on the part 
of consumers is to emphasize their dis- 


yOsition to delay buying, already quite 
J ~ oS - 


production to a point that would re- 
cuire 10 to 12 years to catch up, it is 
pointed out. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. is credited with the easiest expansion 
program ahead of it because it already 
tas a nucleus in the former Mark and 
Sicel & Tube Co. of 
tes. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


America proper- 


«' q 1 


ready has a site in Hammond. The 


Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s bar iron 
mil at East Chicago and rail steel mill 
:t Moline are not cozsidered basic 
and one theory is that Republic 
better to 
Birmingham distr.ct in 


cnough, 
tray find it expand in the 
anticipation of a 
From 


water entry into this district. 


Lirmingham competition by water for 
west coast business also wou'd be easier. 

“The benefaction policy of the Steel 
corporation has thrown a decided burden 
comments one 
steel company “The 8-hour 
cay was forced upon all of us and now 
we are hit financially by having to do 


upon the independents,” 
president. 


away with Pittsburgh plus. We must 
find some means of increasing our rev- 
Methods of 
reducing costs must be found. 


enue in order to survive. 


evelopments 


empltatic due to uncertainty relative to 
the political outlook and the slowness 
of recovery in general business. 

All factors in the trade are endeavor- 
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ing to acquire definite information,-and 


to apply to their own cases. such 
changes as they have been advised of. 
It is conceded that much more’ in- 
formation relative to railroad rates than 
heretofore is: essential, and traffic de- 
partments have been working overtime. 
Announcements of policies by the prin- 
cipal producing interests are expected 
within the next few days. ‘ 

Op -nion differs broadly as to wheth- 
involved in the 
trade order will work 
out as a benefit or handicap to this 
district It is that it will be 


necessary to wait some time before it 


er the radical change 


commission's 
agreed 


will be possible to form an accurate 
estimate. 
Due to local 


obtained, 


conditions which have 


long immediate specific ef- 


fects are likely to be less drastic than 
in some other sections, For the past 


Absorbing 


ITTSBURGH, 


abolishment of 


Oct. 7—lIn the 
Pittsburgh plus 


basis for quoting prices on 


as a 


finished steel, some producers are find- 


inz their respective enterprises more lo- 
selling efforts more 


calized and_ their 


te.tricted. To overcome this handicap, 
much 
absorb 


other 


it becomes a question of how 


freight these companies wish to 


io compete in other districts by 
One prominent producer 


stated : 


manufacturers. 


of cold-finished steel bars 


“In quoting into Ohio and other terri- 
f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh and absorb a sufficient portion of 


tories, we name a figure 


the freight to let us in. Sometimes we 
add the 


of it we can 


freight or whatever portion 


equalize and still com- 


rece, and then quote the customer a 


delivered price. This is all we can 


co with our mills located here in the 


Pittsburgh territory taking the same 


Pittsburgh 
points.” 


freight rates as proper, €x- 


cept to local delivery 


Some manufacturers of cold-finished 
steel are not naming a Cleveland base 
for the time being and in connection 


with the cash discount of % of 1 per 
cent, the same as on bars, plates and 
‘hapes, this is figured on the price of 
exclusive of bur- 
freight additions. 


the material alone, 
lapping, 


One large maker of hot and cold-rolled 


boxing or 


strip steel expresses much concern over 
the 4.15c, Worcester, Mass., price of the 
Steel & Wire Co. for the 
reasoz that the freight rate from Pitts- 
burgh to Worcester is 36.5 cents and 
this figured back Pitts- 


burgh mill price of only 3.785c, whereas 


American 


would create a 


the market price here at Pittsburgh is 


400c. On the other hand, this com- 
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several portion of the 


products 


large 
iron and 


years a 
tonnage of steel 
shipped into this district has been sold 
Products of mak- 
sold on that 
as took that base, 


on a Chicago base. 


ers here likewise base, 
and such products 
both 


tured within the district, 


from the outside and manufac- 
will continue 
to do so for a time at least, and possi- 
bly indefinitely. 

Such 


spikes, 


materials as rails, angle bars, 
bolts, angles, beams, channels, 
plates, axles, tie plates etc. have sold 
on the Chicago base. Sheets tubes and 
wire and wire products, on the other 
quite closely to the 
Pittsburgh plus base. 

Should it develop that sheets, tubu- 
lar goods and wire are to be put into 
this district on a Chicago base, it will 


hand, adhered 


enable consumers, including the ware- 


houses, to purchase slightly cheaper 





Customers of the 


possibly $1 per ton. 
warehouses are already seeking propor- 
Should the lat- 
ter concessions be granted, the ware 
about the 
position as heretofore, their lower pur 


tionately lower prices. 


housemen will be in same 


chasing prices being offset by redue 
tions to their customers, 
Makers of 


have 


bars, bands and_ shapes 


here used Chicago as a _ basing 


point for a considerable time, and in all 
from the 


likelihood will not deviate 


practice. However, these interests de- 


clare it is too early to determine 
what their programs will be. 

In the matter of steel and iron cast 
ings, the volume of which constitutes 
the major portion of the iron and steel 
district, the situation 


unchanged. All 


output of this 
will remain makers 
have sold on a basis f.o.b. plant, and 
will continue to do so. 


reight Sellers Problem 


petition is not so severe as it seems 
sizes can be bought 
Other 
ducers located in the New England ter- 


make it 


since only certain 


from the Worcester plant. pro- 


ritory, however, will necessary 
ior the Pittsburgh strip steel manufac- 
freight if the latter 


wish to compete in that territory. Strip 


turers to absorb 
manufacturers generally are naming f.o.b. 
mill prices in this territory and equal- 
izing the freight where necessary. 

The Jones & Steel 
is meeting competition on pipe 


Laughlin Corp. 
current 
and other products with delivered prices 
incorporating a_ sufficient 


where desired, 


measure of freight equalization. On 


pipe it has followed the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., the 
& Steel Co., 
card discounts at Pittsburgh and Lorain, 


Republic Iron 


and others in quoting the 
with a $2 differential at Chicago dis- 
trict points and a $3 differential at Chi 
Cago 


proper. 


Gradual order is being restored out 


ot chaos although progress is slow due 
in large part to the many inequalities and 
incozsistencies encountered in the matter 
These are coming 


of freight tariffs. 


ip daily and consumers in various dis- 


faced with the necessity of 


bringing pressure to bear upon the in- 


tricts are 


terstate commerce commission to have 
certain freight rates revised, which takes 
six to 12 months each before final con- 
else they are in danger 


summation, or 
f freight 


penalized because the 


of being 


rete to their plant is too high as com- 


pared with other destinations nearer 
points of shipment. For instance, the 
freight rate on tin plate from Gary, 
Ind., to Dowagiac, Mich., just across 


the lake is 20 cents, while from Gary 





to Milwaukee, three times as far, the 


rate is 8 cents. A similar disparity ex 


ists as between Chicago and Dowagiac, 


as against Chicago and St. Louis. 


Some of the western consumers of 


sheets and tin plate, particularly the 


latter, already are expressing dissatisfac- 
tion over the present plan and are wish- 
ing for the o!ld regime when they could 
approximate what their competitors’ ma- 


terial costs were, as then all were on 


the same basis. Prominent canmakers 


who are under the new plan, favored 


in the matter of freight to the extent 


of only 7 cents per 1000 cans, are en- 
difficulty in keeping their 
straight. The cost on each lot 


countering 
records 
ot cans is different, whereas previously 
this was more or less stable and more 
easily figured. It is believed other con- 
suirers in the West probably will have 
similar problems, 


Calendar Teaches Safety 


that 
every day the 


Believing safety is a job for 
National Safety 
cil, Chicago, has issued its calendar 
for 1925 with each of the 12 sheets 
embellished by a reproduction of a 
handsome oil painting touching - some 
phase of safety endeavor, that will 
be continually before the eye of the 
That the back of the sheets 


coun- 


observer. 


may not be wasted in blank they 
have been used to present a_ great 
deal of information for use in case 


of emergency, especially in the home 
where safety teaching is not stressed 
the plant. Antidotes for poi- 
sons, first aid suggestions, and fire 


as in 


prevention are given. 
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Steel Com petition Revised 


HREE weeks of market conditions in steel un- 
der the new regime arising from the abandon- 


ment and modification of the principle of Pitts- 
burgh plus, have proved pretty conclusively that former 
lines of competition are subject to many actual or 
possible revisions. At the present time with a market 
demand that may be described as no more than fair, 
the tendency is, in view of the many new mill basing 
points, for business to be localized. These mill points 
today are determining the going prices of the mar- 
ket. Incidentally, the fact that the Steel corporation, 
has many plants turning out various products at dif- 
ferent locations, gives that producer greater influence 
in the shaping of general prices than under the days 
of the Pittsburgh basing point. 

When the market broadens out into one of full 
volume another picture is likely to be seen. Under 
such conditions it is reasonable to expect that local 
supplies will be taken up first. After this occurs, 
the buyer will be obliged to reach out in constantly 
widening circles, these depending upon the extent of 
his demand, to obtain his further needs and at 
correspondingly higher prices. Evenually he may find 
himself back at Pittsburgh. This is because Pittsburgh 
is virtually the only large producing center that has 
surplus tonnage to offer over and above the needs of 
its immediate zone, geographically speaking. 


The Chicago district is a clear case in point. It 
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is declared that center produces less than one-half 
of the steel that the area, naturally tributary to it, 
requires. Once the Chicago mills are filled with busi- 
ness, the remaining supplies of the district must come 
from the outside. Under such conditions these buyers 
are not likely to be helped much by the fact that 
Pittsburgh plus has been abandoned. In fact, if it is 
necessary for themto go as far eastas Pittsburgh for 
steel, they will pay the Pittsburgh price plus the freight, 
in other words, Pittsburgh plus. Should it so happen 
that the market would be so large as to fill up the 
Steel corporation mills first, which seems likely to 
happen under localized buying, it is conceivable that 
the removal of such competition would take much of 
the restraint from prices. The memory of buyers and 
sellers still is clear of the two-phase market in 1920 
when the Steel corporation with mills filled months 
ahead, was nominally quoting one price, while the in- 
dependents with tonnage to offer were marketing: their 
product with little or no difficulty $15 to $30 per ton 
higher. 

Not until steel demand broadens where it taxes the 
facilities of the mills will the various possibilities in 
the way of prices or competition of the new methods 
of marketing, be disclosed. Under such circumstances, 
some surprises are probable. 


Interest Rates Near Low Point 


NDUSTRY AT present is experiencing the extraordi- 
I nary phenomenon of extremely easy money and de- 

clining interest rates. That has not happened be- 
fore in the present generation of business men. Tend- 
encies are now beginning to appear which indicate that 
the period of excessively low interest rates may be 
drawing to a close and that firmer money may develop 
over the coming months. 

Credit is cheap because of the operation of two 
important influences. One of these has been the de- 
pression of trade and the consequent lessened demand 
for commercial borrowings. The other influence has 
been the staggering influx of gold into the United 
States. Both of these forces are now disappearing 
from the situation. Business is entering upon a period 
of undoubted expansion. As a result the demand for 
credit is growing. In the last weekly report of 747 
member banks of the federal reserve system in lead- 
ing cities, an increase of $56,000,000 in commercial 
loans is shown, a gain of $200,000,000 from the sum- 
mer’s low point. 

ut of even greater importance is the fact that gold 
imports are ceasing. They have been shrinking decidedly 
in recent months, but in September they virtually 
stopped. At the same time there was an outflow 
of some $4,000,000 of money gold from New York 
to India, Heavily increased demand for gold from 
India may be only temporary but many competent 
authorities believe that the time has now arrived 
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when the trend of the flow of gold of the last four mit them to keep the weight per horsepower down 
years is to be reversed. to the lowest possible figure. Heat treating meets 
With gold imports cut off, the supply of credit will this demand better than any other agency, as is demon- 
not be further augmented. At the same time the de- strated by the fact that some automobiles have nearly a 
mand upon credit is beginning to expand. In addition hundred heat treated parts. 
to domestic needs, plans are being laid for extensive The fact that electricity is gaining favor for in- 
foreign borrowings here. The proposed German loan dustrial heating cannot always be explained by the 
of $100,000,000 will be only the start of large amounts usual factor of cost. Convenience, which embraces con- 
of credit.to be asked for by European borrowers, in- siderations such as easy temperature control, good 


cluding governments, railroads and private industries. working conditions for employes, etc., probably is the 
This country has too much surplus credit for its greatest incentive ta the use of electric heat. 
health. Until its plethora of banking resources finds It is not suprising that a housewife prefers to sweep, 


useful employment, the United States will be cook, wash, and iron with electric equipment to per- 
constantly exposed to the fever of inflation. Advances forming these duties by hand or with other facilities. 
of credit to Europe will speed rehabilitation abroad, Likewise, it should not be surprising that the metal- 
and unlock the clogged channels of international fi- lurgist favors electric heat, providing its cost can be 
nance and trade. There is no present prospect of a Justified. 
return of high money rates; the supplies are too ample 
for that. But there is every indication that long-time ph BREE oa May Equalize Buying 
_ interest probably is near its low point and will work 
gradually higher in 1925. Its advance will depend up- ITH a sufficiently large proportion of steel pro- 
on the speed of industrial revival and the volume of \ \ duction consumed by the railroads to have a major 
foreign loans. influence on the market, a movement is under 
way, headed by important railroad executives, to 
control buying from that source in a way to smooth 
Convenience Sells Electric Heat cut many of the fluctuations in demand. It has been 


rae mee : ie po:nted out at various times in recent years the rail- 
LTHOUGH everyone identified with the metal- ; : 

Ce by : roads usually buy at the top of a peak market, super- 

working industries has been impressed with the. ‘aye : ; 
: imposing their demands on the heavy requirements of 
rapid advance in the use of electric heat for in- ' : fa 
other business; conversily when mills are hungry for 

tonnrge they are not in the market. 

Statistics gathered annually by Iron TrapE REVIEW 
show that 30 to 35 per cent of steel output in the 
United States normally goes to railroads.. With this 
demand removed from mills in congested periods and 
furnished them in dull periods, the peaks of demand 
would be cut off considerably and the valleys of depres- 


dustrial purposes, few have recognized the full signifi- 
cance of this remarkable development. For this reason, 
the outline of the present status of the employment of 
electricity for heating, presented last week at Detroit at 
the meeting of the American Electrochemical society, is 
of timely interest. 

In emphasizing the present importance of industrial 
heaingt Dr. A. E. White cited the case of a large 
central station having a heating load in 1914 of 30,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, which in 1924 expects a de- 
mand of 110,000,000 kilowatt-hours for this purpose. 
This indicates an increase of 375 per cent in 10 years, 
which in view of the wide use of electric heating 
equipment now as compared with 1914, seems to be a 
conservative figure. 


sion would be filled in, tending to give the graphic line 
of operations a much more horizontal level. 

With demand thus brought nearer to one plane, 
prices also would have less fluctuation. A further ad- 
vantage would accrue to the railroads, to steel producers 
and to other steel consumers. When business began to stir 
and demand for transportation to increase the railroads 
having bought equipment in the preceding dull period, 

The most interesting factor, however, is the diversity would be better prepared to handle large traffic, their 
of applications .of electric heat. As is well known, demands would not be crowding the mills to the ex- 
electricity as a heating medium gained its greatest mo- clusion of other buyers, their steel would not be 
mentum during the war. With scarcely any experience moving at the expense of other traffic and mills would 
for guidance, engineers designed and built extensiveelec- je able better to handle general demand. When 
tric heat treating equipment for gun forgings, shell the period of activity began to slacken the roads prob- 
forgings, and other ordnance materials. This work ably would be in need of further equipment and their 
proved to be an excellent stepping stone and in entry into the market would revive industry. 

1919 and 1920, the influence of the wartime activity Probably the greatest obstacle to buying by the rail- 
was felt in many industrial installations. roads in dull times at lower prices has been lack of 

But while the war contributed much to the knowledge funds. The present movement is undertaken by 
of electric heat, the automotive industry has been the presidents of strong lines in consultation with the 
greatest single factor in its rapid development. Auto- interstate commerce commission and a report of the 
mobile engineers have demanded materials which per- study thus made is to be rendered to the executive 
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committee of the Association of Railway Executives. 
With such backing, a plan may be worked out that will 
put into effect what will prove a great stabilizer for 
the steel industry. 


With so large a fraction of steel production in- 
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volved in railroad requirements, it is possible to work 
great reforms in the present situation by arranging 
that this be ordered judiciously in slack times and be 
kept out of the tense competition for material with 
other buyers when the mills enter the crowded stage. 








Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 











October 4, 1894 
bbs railroad car wheels selling at $4.50 because .of the 
use of a le-ger proportion of scrap and of laboratory 
methods, some producers who adhere to the pure pig tron 
theory are worried. They have .served notice on railroads 
they will not accept certain wheels in trade, evidently believ- 
ing scrap less valuable than new iron. But railroads are buy- 
ing and using the cheaper wheels with entire satisfaction. 
a 
Carnegie Steel Co. posts a notice of a readjustment of 
the wage scale Jan. 1. 
Soe 
Announcement is made that the first Otto-Hoffman by- 
product coke plant in the United States will be built at 
Johnstown, Pa., by the Cambria Iron Co. It will have 
60 ovens, with a capacity of 70,000 tons of coke per year. 
Much is expected of the new method of carbonizing coal. 
tok 
Improvements in the plant of the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Co. at Newburg, O., include twin blowing engines 
for the bessemer plant. Hot metal is being brought from 
the Newburg furnace, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
and arrangements are being made to transport it in spe- 
cially designed ladle cars from Central furnaces, four 
miles away. The plant improvements all were made with- 
out incurring indebtedness. 


October 6, 1904 
+ em plate workers in the Pittsburgh and New Kensington 
plants ef the American Sheet & Tim Plate Co. have sur- 
rendered their charter to the Amalgamated association and 
have petitioncd the company to reopen the mills, paying the 
same wages as at the Demmler mill. The Amalgamated secks 
to sustain the argument that since an agreement had been 
made with ihe men as members of the association the com- 
pany cannot pay them any other scale. 
eae 
A rumor is being discussed to the effect that the United 
States Steel Corp. is planning erection of a steel plant 





Some Prices from the Past 

Oct. 4 Oct. 6 Oct. 8 

1894 1904 1914 
Basic, Pittsburgh adie ds eS - 12.50 13.90 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh . ‘ee aleks 75 12.85 14.90 
No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ........ 10.50 12.70 13.90 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 10.00 13.50 13.25 
Lake Superior, Chicago .......... 14.75 15.00 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ....... ee 9.50 10.00 
Bars, steel, Pittsburgh ............ san 1.30c 1.20¢ 
mero meee, GChicamO couse. .cseces 1.25c 1.40c 1.33c 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .... — 12.25 11.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 7.00 10.00 9.00 











in Canada. Tariffs of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain play a large part in the supposed plan. 

x * x 

The Republic Iron & Steel Ca., 

Youngstown plant by installing three 28-inch mills for 


Chicago, will add to its 


the production of rails, and sheet and tin bars. 
* * * 


October 8, 1914 


OTICES have been posted by the Carnegie Steel Co. that 
under its agreement with employes entered into Jan. 1, 
1899, it will reopen wage scales the following Jan. 1, giving 90 
days’ notice of the intention. Unskilled labor is receiving 
20 cents per hour. 
* * x 
Andrew Carnegie accepts the presidency of the Old 
Time Telegraphers and Historical association, of which 
Thomas A. 
graph messenger in Pittsburgh in 1848 and became an 


Edison is a vice president. He was a tele- 


operator. 
* 


* 


* 


Under the reduction of 35 cents per ton on southern 
iron ordered by the interstate commerce commission, rail- 
roads north of the Ohio river have put the entire burden 
of the decrease on southern roads and have issued tariffs 
to that effect. They will accept pig iron for transpor- 
tation north of the Ohio river only on a basis that will 
give them their full proportion of the old rate. 





Prices Based on Economic Law 








To the Editor: 


The writer was greatly interested in your editorial on page 
862 of the Sept. 25 issue of Ikon Trape Review, periaining 
to the abandonment of the Pittsburgh-plus method. We _ be- 
lieve it covers the ground very thoroughly. The last sentence 
in the third paragraph reads: 

“A Chicago base or a nearby mill base will mean little or 
nothing to those customers who are unab!e to obtain their 
supplies from these quarters.” 

This would seem to imply that customers getting on 
the books at Chicago mills would be able to get lower 
prices than those who had to go to outside mills. It is 
perfectly apparent that the Chicago mills would not allow 
this condition to continue, but would raise their prices to 
equalize as soon as the consumption in Chicago became 
larger than the production there. Many articles on the 
subject seem to contain the same error. 

As a matter of fact, the Pittsburgh extras have always 
been waived more or less whenever production got small 
enough so that the smaller producing points could take 
care of their own needs. 

Economic laws always did regulate the prices at va- 
rious points and no regulation by the federal trade com- 
mission or congress is going to change conditions very 
much. 

GEORGE 5S. CASE, 
Treasurer, Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, 
September 26. 
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‘The Business Trend | 


October 9, 1924 
BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


USINESS has entered the last quarter of the 
B year under the impetus of four great con- 

structive factors. They are: (1) farm pros- 
perity; (2) easy money; (3) diminished stocks in 
some lines; and, (4) expanding purchasing power. 

Agriculture is reaping the benefits of a rocket- 
like advance of values. Industrial inventories are 
lower because curtailment of outputs last summer 
went deeper than the reduction of consumption. 
Credit is. cheap because of influences in operation 
over many months. 

The most important of these influences have been 
enormous gold imports and depressed business. They 
have created a wholly unprecedented volume of sur- 
But now gold imports are ceasing 
and trade is expanding. This suggests that the low 
point of interest rates may be near. Last week 
call money rates at New York were slightly firmer. 

Purchasing power is increasing from a number of 
directions. Employment and payrolls are enlarging. 
In Eastern textile mills there is a wave of wage 
rate reductions but hours of work are increasing. 
The railroads are making large outlays for equip- 
ment and car awards of some 104,000 in the first 
nine months of 1924 equalled the total for all of 
1923. Purchases of food and raw materials by 
Europe may bulk large later on. 


plus credit. 


Farm Gains Important 


Important gains in mail order sales already have 
appeared. Last week brought advances in products 
of the farm, from grain and hogs to cotton. 

Most spectacular of all was the tremendous bulge 
of wheat to above $1.50 a bushel. That represented 
a gain of more than 40 per cent from the year’s 
low. From a 10 per cent smaller acreage wheat 
growers will receive probably one-third more for 
their crop this year than in 1923, or a total of 
$1,000,000,000. 


Car Loadings Large 


Freight movements in the third week of Septem-- 
ber were most significant. Not only was the total 
the highest for that week in any year but merch- 
andise loadings set a new high record for all time. 
That was unquestioned evidence of a huge distri- 
bution and consumption of goods. 

With indicated consumption at normal or above, 
production remains well under normal. Increased 
outputs, higher prices and probably more generous 
buying for future delivery are likely to follow. Prices 
are already rising, Bradstreet’s index advancing 1.4 
per cent in September, a total gain of 6 per cent since 
June. 

In view of recent records it is difficult to find a 
basis for complaints of poor business. The trend 
is decidedly upward. The stock market has been 
undergoing some speculatively induced election scares 





Chief stimulus for the demand of goods, however, but sober business and financial sentiment is not 
is expected to come from the agricultural sections. alarmed over the presidential outlook. 
The Barometer of Business 
Weekly Comparison Monthly Comparison 
k O On Dodge —_—_— Building One One 1913 
Last week oe, mo. po year oe 1913 awards in 27 Aug. Month before Yearago Mo. average 
“Oe age ae eae 302 285 215 329 st states (sq. ft.) 41,852,000 41,178,000 40,337,800 31,250,000 
Casi . 6 Fed. 4 Business failures : “< cae ae , 
ash ratio d. ae N : : 456 
Res. System % 79.1 80.4 80.4 75.8 umber d . 
aay age Liabilities $55,153,981 $36,813,238 $34,334,722 $22,732,000 
mos, N. Y. %.. 3-3% 3-3%4 3-3%4 5 5% Exports ..... $331,000,000 $278,000,000 $310,966,000 $233,195,000 
Aver. price 25 in- ee ve p . 4 Excess of gold 
dustrial shares .. $117.50 $118.25 $114.45 $101.78 $58.10 imports $15,752,524 $18,507,000 $30,655,136 $630,716 
Aver. price 25 rail- at 
road shares .... $69.54 $70.56 $69.63 $57.06 $82.97 Bureau of labor 
Av. price 40 bonds $81.07 $80.95 $80.56 $75.94 $93.00 price index.. 149.7 147 150.1 100 
Car loadings week Bradstreet’s price 
"ented Sept. 20.. 1,076,553 1,061,424 982,248 1,060,580 *1,008,109 eS dai 138.6 136.5 139.8 100 
maa Dae 20 Keqnomint’s Brite 
vor «a eeu $10,609,620 $9,630,086 $8,267,088 $10,064,890 ........ ish price index 170.2 171.4 154 100 
*1920 Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index *161.7 161.7 161.9 3106 


Foreign Exchange (Demand) 


Last week One week One One year 

Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling ........ $4.86 $4.46 $4.46 $4.43 $4.55 
WO eee boi 19.3¢ §.25¢ 5.25¢ 5.24¢ 5.92¢ 
eee eee ee xe r 4.37¢ 4.38c¢ 4.35c 4.50c 






incorpora- 


$398,950,008 $572,195,750 $335,462,000 $49,301,000 


New 
tions 


Railroad net 
earnings 
+Excess of gold exports. 


$95,415,300 $75,027,000 $98,934,000 $59,301,000 
tluly, 1914, 
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Wheat and Corn Prices 


HE spectacular rise of grain values in 1924 

was climaxed last week by the upward sweep 
of wheat to above $1.50 a bushel. At its top level 
the price of wheat represented a gain of 10 cents 
a bushel in a week and 18 cents in a fortnight. 
It was 48 cents higher than the year’s low point. 
Corn, rye and oats also have been higher. Wheat’s 
great strength rests upon the short world crop 
and the heavy buying for export. The farmer 
should receive $1,000,000,000 for his wheat crop, 
a third gain over 1923 although the acreage this 
year is 10 per cent below that of last year. 


Farmer’s Purchasing Power 


HE result of the 

products is pictured in the curve of farmer 
purchasing power. As computed by the agri- 
cultural department the purchasing power of farm 
products in August was 90 per cent of the 1913 
average. This was the highest point since the 
summer of 1920. Compared with one year ago 
the index is 23 per cent higher. From the low 
point of 1921 the gain has been fully 45 
cent. The American farmer is benefiting from 
the deficiency in the world’s production of food 


rise of values of farm 


per 


this year. 
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Thousands of Cars 
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RAILROAD CAR ORDERS 
Record of Railroad Freight Car Buying 





Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Car Orders 


ONFRONTED with the prospect of freight 
movements surpassing all previous records, 
They 

In 


C 


the railroads are rising to the emergency. 

are doing it by increasing their facilities. 
September the volume of car awards compiled by 
IRON TRADE ReEvIEW reached approximately 27,- 
Inquiries 
For the 


000, the largest figure since February. 
for probably 30,000 more cars are out. 
nine months of 1924 orders have attained a total 
of 104,000 cars, or an amount equal to the total 
all of 1923. et 1 
amounted to 93,311 cars. 


for Awards to last year 


Bonds and Interest 


ASY money rates, due to large gold imports 

of recent years and business recession this 
summer, have persisted during the year. The 
rapid marketing of wheat at high prices and debt 
liquidation by farmers have increased the supply 
of idle money. As a result rates are weak in a 
season which traditionally brings stiffness. Im- 
proving business, probable large credit advances 
abroad, and the fact that gold imports are shrink- 
ing rapidly may change the trend of money rate; 
in the months ahead. Firm bond prices reflect 
easy money. 
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BONDS AND INTEREST 








Average Price of 40 Bonds 
Interest Rate on 60 to 90 Day Commercial Paper 
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from February. In July it was 
August it remained unchanged. 


Basic Production 


HE summer’s extensive decline in the pro- 
duction of basic industries has been checked. 
This is shown by the index of output computed 
by the federal reserve board at Washington, with 
allowance for seasonal variations. The index 
dropped to 93 in June a decline of 22 per cent 


at 94 and in 
The recession 


has been checked because the curtailment brought 
the output of goods below the level of current 
consumption, causing reduction in heavy stocks 


Employment 


HE prolonged decline in factory employment 

has been halted. In July the number of em- 
ployes on the payrolls of general manufacturing 
industries, as computed by the federal reserve 
board of Washington, was 15 per cent below the 
top in 1923. In August the line held ‘steady, 
showing no change. Employment in the iron 
and steel industry of 75 per cent of the 1919 
monthly average in August compared with 76 
per cent in July. Increased steel outputs in Au- 
gust were accomplished by less curtailment of 
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Its Principles 
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HEAT TREATING 





Chapter IX—Electric Furnaces (Continued) 


NE reason why electric heating 
furnaces have steadily gained 


favor is the ease with which 
the temperature may be controlled. 
This factor is extremely important, and 
heat facilitates 
furnace conditions 


why electric 
where 


explains 

operations 
must be maintained uniformly or where 
duplicated at frequent 


they must be 


intervals. 


Electric furnaces are invariably pro- 
vided with automatic temperature con- 
trol, except in the case of small fur- 
naces such as for laboratory work where 
an operator is in constant attendance, 
when hand control with voltage step- 
down switch and transformer is used. 


The automatic control is preferable as 
it is this feature which makes the elec- 
tric furnace so advantageous for heat- 
ing operation. Automatic control equip- 
ment consists of the following principal 
parts: 

Thermocouple 

Temperature Controller 

Recorder (optional) 

Contactor Switches 

Relay 

Temperature Limit Fuses 

Panel 


The thermocouple is a standard in- 


strument made up of iron constantin wire 


for low temperature work below 485 de- 
grees Cent. (900). The controller can 
be of the vapor tension or mercury ac- 





ControllingTemperature 
in Electric Furnaces 
Be THIS installment of Chapter 

I 


xX, the authors discuss the meth- 
ods of controlling temperatures m 
electric furnaces. Chapter I of the 
series appeared Oct. 4; Chapter II 
was published in the issues of Oct. 
18, Nov. 1 and Nov. 15; Chapter III 
in the issues of Nov. 29, Dec. 13 
and Dec. 27; and Chapter IV in the 


issue of Jan, 10. Chapter V ap- 
peared in the Jan. 24, Feb. 7, Feb. 
21, March 6 and March 20 issues. 


Chapter VI appeared April 3, April 
17, May 1 and May 15. Chapter VII 
appeared May 29, June 12, June 26, 
July 10 and July 24. Chapter VIII 
appeared Aug. 7, Aug. 21 and Sept. 
4. Chapter IX appeared Sept. 11 
and Sept. 25. 

Charles H, Fulton is 
school of mines and 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton is consulting metallurgical 
cngimeer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State College 
of Washington, and James H. Knapp 
is industrial engineer, Los Angeles. 


director of 
metallurgy, 
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tuated type, or an indicating pyrometer 
controller. With the tension type of in- 
strument, the couple is not necessary, as 
the controller is located directly in the 
furnace and actuated by the heat. The 
pyrometer control is desirable where cer- 
tain instruments made stand- 
ard for all furnaces in a plant. 

For high temperature, there are two 
types of instruments on the market, each 
actuated by the electric current produced 
in the thermocouple wires by heat. These 
are the potentiometer type and the milli- 
voltmeter type. The potentiometer type 
of instrument operates on the principle 
of balance resistances, while in the milli- 


have been 


voltmeter type the current is actually 
measured by means of a sensitive gal- 
vanometer. The potentiometer  instru- 


ment requires atmospheric temperature ad- 
justment but does not require an ex- 
ternal cold junction as this is contained 
in the instrument. 

Both of 
ranged 


instruments 
simply as 


these can be ar- 
indicating controllers, 
arranged as _ recorder 
controllers to keep a continuous tempera- 
ture record. The furnace controller is 
set for any temperature desired, up to 
1100 degrees Cent. (2000) and without 


further attention from the operator, will 


or they can be 
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FIG. 87—A CONTINUOUS CAR TYPE FURNACE FOR ANNEALING TIN PLATE, COLD ROLLED STEEL, ETC. 








maintain the desired temperature within fuse has a melting temperature of ap- furnace control panel for two zones in 
plus or minus 3 degrees Cent. or 5 de- proximately 1035 degrees Cent. (1900) one furnace is shown in Fig. 84. This 
grees Fahr. when the doors are kept which is above the usual temperature re- panel is installed in one of the large 
closed. The controller actuates the con- quired for heating operations. If the automobile factories, and is used to con- 
tactor through the relay, opening and temperature is desired above this tem- trol the temperatures in two continuous 


closing the furnace current as the tem- perature, this fuse can be withdrawn. electric furnaces. 
perature falls below or rises above the The electric resistors can be arranged Carbon and carbide resistors may be 
temperature setting of the controller. in various combinations of series or par- subdivided into: (a) granular resistors, 


The temperature limit fuse is located allel delta and “y 


connections, and may and (b) sectional plate resistors. The 


near the heating unit at the rear of the be connected in various independently con- granular resistors are composed of ground 
furnace chamber and is connected in trolled zones, each with separate con- coke, carbon, graphite, carborundum, 


series 


with the contactor coil. This trolling instruments. A typical electric siloxicon and others of the same nature. 
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FIG. 88—A CONTINUOUS CAR TYPE FURNACE SHOWING TROUGH FOR RESISTORS 
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The resistor is placed loose in a trough 
or container of fire clay or other refrac- ~ 
tory. The troughs are arranged along 
the wall of the heating chamber or be- 
tween the muffle wall and the outside 
shell, as shown in section 4A of Fig. 88. 


The sectional plate resistors are made 
of similar carbon allotropes and com- 
pounds of refractory properties. These 
can now be obtained in almost an in- 
finite variety of shapes. 

The design of furnaces using the car- 
bon and carbide resistors embodies simi- 
lar principles to that employed with 
metallic ribbon resistors. The mechani- 
cal arrangement of resistor is different. 
Considerable flexibility in operation of a 
single design is claimed. For instance, the 
troughs of resistor in Fig.89 can be made 
of different dimensions for different tem- 
peratures required. The mixture of car- 
bon, carborundum and graphite, can be 
changed to give a different resistance. 
Provision for occasionally replenishing 
the granular resistor material must be 
provided. 


Will Study Systems of 
Preferred Numbers 


The subject of preferred numbers is 
enlisting the interest of many of the 
leading engineers in the _ industrial 
countries of Europe, particularly in 
the mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing fields. The American Engineering 
Standards committee has organized a 
committee for study and development 
on the subject. Of this committee, C. 
E. Skinner, assistant director of en- 
gineering, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., chairman, and K. H. Con- 
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FIG. 99—-A CONTROL PANEL OF FOUR UNITS FOR A BATTERY OF 
ELECTRIC HEAT TREATING FURNACES 








dit, editor of American Machinist is 
vice chairman. 

The preferred numbers seek to pro- 
vide a consistent, systematic basis for 
size, by setting up a group of series 
of constantly recurring numbers. The 
method has a wide field of utility, 
applicable to practically all cases where 
a numerical system is required. It in- 
cludes dimensional work, and can be 
used in figuring kilowatt ratings of 
motors, etc. 

In France and Germany a specific 
preferred system has been evolved, 
based upon a geometrical progression. 


Hence, each number is a definite and 
uniform percentage larger than the 
one preceding it in the series, thus 
10, 16, 25, 40, 64, 100, 160, 250, 400, 
etc., where each size is 60 per cent 
larger than the preceding one. It is 
in extensive use not only in France and 
Germany but in other Continental 
European countries. 


Net income of the American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland, for the year 
ended June 30 was $70,575 compared 
with an income of $765,114 on the same 
amount of common stock outstanding. 
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Using Crane Chains with Safety 


Purchase Should Be Made Subject to Engineering Judgment; Inspection and 
Measurement Will Avert Failure in Operation—Annealing a Protec- 


tive Factor, but No “Cure-All”’ for Overloading 


PEAKING 

chain, hoisting slings and chain for 

similar service, where failure may 
lead to serious consequences, we might 
list the desirable qualities somewhat as 
follows: First, reliability, then strength, 
elongation and cost. 

Let “reliability” mean that there shall 
be no uncertainty in behavior. That it 
may not develop unexpected properties, 
treatment should be 


specifically of crane 


the result of any 


studied in advance. Under static load 
conditions the properties of chain are 
well known... Workmanship and ma- 


terial have so long been subject to static 
test and so many thousands of these 
tests have been made that any reputable 
under these con- 


construction 


chain is as_ reliable 
ditions as any other 
The trouble comes when we insist 


ma- 


terial. 


on using chain under conditions of 
dynamic loading, that is, where shock 
and fatigue resisting properties are 
Lrought into play. 


The tests for determining fatigue and 
shock resisting qualities are as yet in 
the experimental stage. They have rarely 
Leen applied to chain material, much 
less to the complicated form of the fin- 
We would like to be sure 


ished chain. 
induced 


that no surprising behavior 1s 
under these conditions, but unfortunately 
there is plenty of evidence that material 
which successfully withstands _ static 
loads is not necessarily best under con- 
ditions of fatigue or shock. No one 
would suppose that a link of heavy 2%- 
inch chain, weighing 63 pounds, may 
break like a piece of glass when dropped 
16 feet on end after overstrain. Yet th's 
same link will stand 445,000 when pulled 
Lutts, 
yard, 
this 


manner. C. G. 
Boston navy 


occurrence of 


in the regular 
metallurgist of the 
has investigated the 
surprising brittleness in the best grade 
of wrought chain and finds that 


this type of trouble is prevalent only in 


iron 


large chain. 

The conditions 
sult was obtained are peculiar in that 
high 


under which this re- 


the chain was overloaded by a 
proof load, and the shock stress was 
applied as though the chain were m 
compression. A shock load in com- 
pression is not a usual condition as far 


Abstract of paper presented at thirteenth an- 
Louisville, Ky., 


nual National Safety congress, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 3. The author is research engi- 
neer. American Chain ‘Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


BY A. V. de FOREST 


as chain is concerned. It is to be ex- 
pected that overload in any metal will 
make the material weaker under a rever- 
sal of load, but the extent of the em- 
brittling effect is rather startling. In this 
connection a paper by Troendly and 
Pickwell in the August, 1924, transac- 
tions of the American Society for Steel 
Treating is interesting in showing the 
transfer of the elastic properties from 
tension to compression and vice versa by 
overload. Annealing, of will 
remove the embrittling effect of over- 
load, as well as reduce the extra strength 
imparted by the overload in the direc- 
the load. Chain, however, is 
almost incapable of any but a tensile 
stress, and the detrimental effect of a 
single overload is therefore greatly re- 


course, 


tion of 


duced. 
How Chain Is Tested 


The best practice in chain making has 
for a hundred years called for a proof 
load, usually about one-half the break- 
ing load, applied to the finished chain 
for the purpose of showing up possible 
defects in workmanship or material. This 
load is nearly always enough to stretch 
tte chain, and acts as an overload to 


increase the tensile elastic properties 
of the chain. While this practice can be 
carried too far it is certainly not a 


universal source of danger, as is shown 
by the abuse most chain is called upon 
to sustain. Repeated overload is, how- 
ever, another thing. Here the familiar 
mechanism of fatigue comes in. At 
some point in the metal, usually near the 
surface, a detail begins and 
giadually penetrates the  sec- 
tion, weakening it sufficiently to cause a 
below the cus- 
seldom occurs 


fracture 
through 


sometimes even 
tomary load. This very 
ii, practice. Chain is always used with 
slow moving machinery, and the number 


break 


of applications of stress is small com- 
pared with that parts of 
high speed machinery. A stress 
cycles is a_ relatively small number 
in fatigue testing, but at the rate of 
a load a minute it would take five years 
of 10-hour days to reach it. 
The load carried by chain is usually 
too variable to develop true fatigue con- 

The from a 
number, few 

peak shocks 


sustained by 
million 


working 


damage comes 
perhaps only a 
loads, accidental 


ditions. 
small 
hundred 


due to slightly careless handling, sudden 
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lifting or the slipping and readjustment 
of a sling. 

This is fortunate, for it provides an 
automatic self-recording check on the 
condition of the chain. If the chain 
has been overloaded it has been stretched. 
It it is measured carefully at frequent 
intervals, any elongation that is not the 
result of wear is a sure proof of over- 
load. In that case it is to be pre- 
sumed that the chain is light for 
its present service should be re, 
placed. If the chain is amply strong 
for its regular use it is still possible 
for careless handling to cause a serious 
momentary overload. From the condi- 
tion of operation it is easy to determine 
whether chain or workman should be 
corrected. 

It is wise to carry a factor of safety 
Gr a reserve strength to care for some 
unavoidable condition of emergency. This 
is usually found to be a sudden shock 
load. Now the shock strength of a 
chain is a function both of its strength 
and its elongation. In all ordinary ma- 
terial, strength and elongation are some- 


too 


and 


what antagonistic. Whatever treatment 
taises the strength, decreases the elonga- 
tion. In chain, the working strength 


and the load at which deformation be- 
gins, can be raised by taking out some 
of the elongation by means of a high 
proof stress, but this is at the expense 


of reserve shock strength. Conditions 
of service govern the selection of a 
factor of safety, but ordinarily it is 
wise to retain all the reserve shock 


strength which the manufacturing proc- 
ess allows, 

The much discussed question of the 
effect of annealing might be here consid- 
ered. It is well known that annealing 
restores its original properties to cold 
worked or distorted metal. At the same 
time it destroys the increased strength 
due to that cold work. As far as 
mitigating the effect of fatigue is con- 
cerned, it naturally can have no healing 
effect upon a failure already started, 
but it can and does lower the resistance 
to deformation, and thereby calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the chain is being 
overloaded. 

To illustrate: A 1-inch chain normally 
breaks at 60,000 pounds, with 15 per 
cent elongation. A proof. stress of 
30,000 pounds causes 3 per cent elonga- 
tion. Any load above 30,000 pounds wifi! 
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cause additional elongation, but with- 
out careful measurement by inspectors 
the load could rise to 35,000 with per- 
haps 6 per cent elongation. Repeated 
loads just below this figure would 
start fatigue cracks and final rupture 
without appreciable further elongation. 
If, after the first application of the 
35,000-pound load the chain had been an- 
nealed, it would start stretching at about 
28,000 pounds and again would show 
nearly 15 per cent elongation, and if the 
25,000 pounds were once more applied, 
the elongation would be so great that 
overloading would be self-evident. Here 
the annealing would act to protect the 
chain from further abuse. Suppose, how- 
ever, that the loads repeatedly applied 
were 30,000 pounds and the chain were 
not annealed after its one application of 
the 35,000-pound load. It would carry 
these loads without danger, but would 
have lost the 6 per cent elongation tak- 
en out by the 35,000-pound load and the 
resulting greater shock resisting power. 
Briefly, the annealed chain has greater 
to breaking under a_ single 
shock load; the chain 
stand a higher repeated load, 
higher working strength, but does 
have equal resistance to single shock. 

The greatest benefit annealing 
lies in the fact that it automatically in- 
creases the factor of safety. If improp- 
erly carried out, that is, if the chain is 
heated too hot, kept hot too long, or 
cooled too slowly, it weakens the chain. 


resistance 
unannealed can 
has a 
not 


from 


In general, it is only useful after the 
chain has been distorted by an overload 
and to lower the load. It 
should not be done periodically as a 
“cure all,” but, carried out in conjuac- 
tion with careful inspection, it will add 
to the safety of lifting and hoisting 
operations. 


To 


working 


reliability : 
Chain is perfectly safe it is 
not overloaded. Conditions of service 
. make it very difficult to know the ex- 
act load or to prevent accidental over- 


case of 
only if 


sum up the 
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load. Inspection and measurement wi!l 
determine whether a chain is heavy 
enough to stand up to its job and give 
notice of any abuse. Wear is sometimes 
a factor in causing elongation of chain, 
and it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween this effect and that of overload. 
Depending upon its use, chain should 
be replaced when the factor of safety 
has been reduced in this way by a def- 
inite amount. Annealing after distortion 
will tend to lower the working load 
and increase the factor of safety under 
shock. 


Annealing Only Part Remedy 


Annealing, however, can only restore 
Cuctility in the metal and does not affect 
the loss in elongation due to permanent 
deformation of the links. No chain 
should be used on important work after 
it has been badly overloaded and has 
thereby lost a considerable proportion 
of its remaining elongation. Its tensile 
strength may be unimpaired but its reserve 
of shock strength is gone. If annealing is 
out, the chain should be heated 
to a uniform temperature of between 
1500 to 1600 degrees Fahr., kept at heat 
only long enough to reach this tempera- 
cooled freely in 


carried 


ture throughout and 
air, 

The question of tensile strength and 
elongation is a minor one compared with 
that of reliability, and in fact most of 
the discussion on the subject is due ts 


an attempt to interpret these easily meas- 


ured factors in terms of shock and 
fatigue. In the absence of direct proof 


there are various arguments for and 
against the different materials and meth- 
ods of chain making, 

Up to 70 years ago, low carbon steel 


was almost unknown. Chain, like all 
other forgings, was made of wrought 
iron. When basic open-hearth - steel, 


suitable for welding and forging, came 
into the market, its low price and uni- 
formity allowed it to drive wrought iron 
cut of many of its previously held posi- 
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On account of its low price it 
was looked upon with suspicion as a 
cheap and inferior substitute by many 
who wanted the best regardless of price. 
There seems to be a feeling of the same 
kind in regard to steel chain, in spite 
of its superior strength and equal elonga- 
tion. In large sizes there are welding 
difficulties which make the iron chain 
easier to manufacture, and most chain 
above 1% made of iron. Be- 
low ¥% inch steel, 
and much of 
Between % inch and 1% 


fore, steel and iron are still in competi- 


tions. 


inches is 
nearly all chain is 
it is electrically welded. 
inches, there- 


tion. Tradition favors iron, and price 
favors steel. So far tests are incon- 
clusive. 


Iron chain is ordinarily made from a 
nixture of pure soft puddled iron and 
reworked scrap, the resulting metal, 
after proper welding rolling, 
stronger and harder than the pure pud- 
dled iron and yet has the same elonga- 
tion. Chain can be made out of puddled 
stock without scrap but the price is ex- 
and the chain weaker than nec- 
essary, without any clearly proven com- 
pensating advantages. 

The question of price is usually a 
question of the proper factor of safety. 
Whether a certain job requires 34-inch 
or 1l-inch a question for an 


and i3 


cessive 


chain is 


engineer. That is, the number of pounds 
of chain is properly a matter for tech- 
nical opinion, but all too often the 
quality, if it affects the price per 
pound, is in the hands of a nontech- 
nical purchasing department. It would 


seem logical to include both under the 
same category, and both subject to engi- 
neering judgment, 

The law and the prophets can easily 


be summed up in two sentences. First 
buy good chain. Second, don’t over- 
load it. The answer to the first re- 


quirement is to buy chain honestly and 
conscientiously, chain made of good ma- 
terial; and the answer to the second, 
constant and careful inspection. 


Feeding Punch Presses Automatically 


PUNCH press is a very simple 
A machine. It is a machine that 

delivers a downward compressing 
stroke. Why it is dangerous to operate? 
Because we have put teeth in its jaws 
and then feed these teeth with our 
fingers. Does it not appear to you 
that in order to eliminate accidents 
to operators of punch presses, we must 


Abstract of paper presented at National Safe- 
ty congress, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 
The author is associated with the Royal In- 
demnity Co., Detroit. 


BY GEORGE S. THOMPSON 


make it unnecessary to place the hands 
in the danger zone to feed the press 
or to remove the finished part? 
How are we to accomplish this? 
We know that with automatic feed- 
ing mechanism there are no _ serious 
injuries; but they cost money. So do 
accidents. Automatic feeds often cost 
as much as the press itself. Some say 
they are only practical on long jobs 
because of the time to set them up and 
adjust them, but did you ever stop and 


consider the time consumed in feeding 
and removing the finished part from 
the die by hand methods? It takes 
twice as long for the operator to do 
this as it does for the ram to descend 
and return again toits up position. Don’t 
you think this should secure some con- 
sideration? If the speed of the press 
is 120 revolutions per minute, which 
is considered slow an eight hour opera- 
tor would produce not less than 50,000 
pieces per day, allowing for 6,600 
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elapsed strokes which produce nothing. 

By feeding and discharging on every 
stroke and by keeping the press run- 
ning, it is a fact that, if two-thirds of 
the time is consumed for hand feeding 
and one-third for actual operation, we 
will produce only 18,860 pieces per 
eight-hour day on a press operating at 
the same speed, and it would require 
a very skilled operator to produce this 
amount of work. Surely it is clear 
that hand feeding is the consumer of 
time and is dangerous, so we must 
eliminate the hand method. 

There are but two types of presses, 
inclinable and noninclinable. They may 
bear other names but they fit one of 
the two classes. The inclined press 
presents a much simpler problem than 
does the stationary or arched press, as 
in the inclined press the part falls into 
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place and, after forming, is easily 
disposed of by gravity or air. Here is 
a thought to keep in mind: On inclined 
presses make the punch or upper die 
remove the finished piece. This may 
mean the reversing of present dies to 
accomplish the desired result, but it 
will be found necessary in most cases 

Now, to feed the die or to place the 
piece to be formed, etc., use slides 
for all jobs where the number of pieces 
desired is dependent on sales, or when 
a question arises as to the probable 
amount and keep in mind this fact, that 
if a piece is longer than it is wide, 
feed it lengthwise and slide it to posi- 
tion. If, however, it must be fed side- 
wise, then use a _ slide push _ feed, 
which is made by fitting a set of guides 
on the lower die, or die holder, and 
part to location by a 


pushing the 
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forward motion. Stops can be made so 
that the operator is not compelled to 
call into play more than the .average 
intelligence and cannot go wrong, and 
all the operator is called upon to do 
is to lay the piece in front of the 
slide and push it into location. This 
method is suggested because it is so 
simple and the scope is so great. Also 
it is what might be termed an expansive 
type of feed, in that, by the addition 
of a magazine, we have the first step 
towards- an automatic feed then, by 
adding uprights and bell crank action 
we can make it fully automatic, as 
the demand may justify. 

There is no need to feed dies by 
hand. Second, there is a production 
increase. Third, slight increase in die 
cost is offset by production, Fourth, 
absolute safety is obtained. 


Getting Service from Electric Cranes 


NE of the first things to be con- 
sidered in the design of a crane 
is the service in which it is to be 


This not 
sidered from the 
of operation but also from a standpoint 
of probable loading, that is, the aver- 
age load and the possible maximum load 
to which the crane may be subjected. 
With the experience and knowledge 
which crane buiiders have at the present 
time it is possible for the ideal crane 
to be obtained. This applies not only to 
the question of design but to the ques- 
tion of first cost as well. The reason 
that the ideal crane is not always 
installed on a particular job is due to 
the fact that in a good many cases the 
builder is not fully informed as to the 
class of service to ‘which the crane will 
be subjected when installed. It may 
also be due to the fact that the custom- 
er is not in a position to judge accu- 
rately between first cost and future 
maintenance with the result that a 
crane entirely too light for the serv- 
is purchased. 


used. only should be con- 


standpoint of hours 


ice 
The Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers has from time to 


time drawn up crane specifications as a 
guide in purchasing cranes. The asso- 
ciation purposely has not adopted any 
standard set of specifications, it being 
felt that local conditions should be in 
each case the determining factor. 

There is no question but what if these 
specifications were universally adopted 
the result would be that in all cases 
a crane would be purchased that would 
do the work satisfactorily with a mini- 
mum of maintenance and a maximum 


Abstract of Super read at National 
e, 


Safety 
congress, Louisvil Ky., Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 


of safety. However, the expense in- 
volved would in some cases not be justi- 
fied. For this reason the specifications 
stand on the records of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 
as recommended specifications and not 
as adopted specifications. 

One of the first things to be settled 
in the design of a crane for a partic- 
ular application is the question of fac- 
tors of safety and it is upon this 
point that crane builders may vary con- 
siderably, thus materially affecting the 
weight and selling price of the crane. 
The following factors of safety have 
been recommended by the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers: 
Crane girders, 5; shafting, 8; ropes and 
cables and hook, 10; gears and pinions, 
6, and all other parts not less than 5. 


These factors of safety are used on 
what are known as heavy duty cranes 
wherein the crane is called upon to 
lift up to its capacity several times 
during a 24-hour period. A lower fac- 
tor of safety is used in the design of 
the girders and in all structural parts 
due to the fact that these parts are not 
subjected to wear by normal opera- 
tion of the crane. The girder which will 
stand a 50-ton load when new should 
stand a 50-ton load 10 years later pro- 
vided it has not been in any way dis- 
torted, and the rivets kept tight, etc. 
For this same reason a higher factor of 
safety is specified on all wearing parts 
such as ropes, shafting, gears, pinion, 
etc. 

These factors allow for casting de- 
fects and wear and tear and from this 
it can be readily seen that comparing 
bids from different crane manufacturers, 
the proposals must be considered from 


the standpoint of factors of safety. A 
10-ton crane with the factor of safety 
of 5 will have just half the capacity of 
a crane with the factor of safety of 10. 
This means that a crane with the fac- 
tor of safety of 10 all the way through 
with the exception of the girders which 
may have 5 will be a very much heavier 
crane and, consequently, will cost very 
much more to build than a crane with a 
factor of safety of 5 all the way 
through, 

It may be pointed out that the weight 
of the girders is the big item in the 
total weigh of the crane and two dif- 
ferent builders may design for a factor 
of safety for 5 on the girders and one 
with 5 on the trolley and, another with 
10 on the trolley. This does not imply 
that one builder’s girders would be as 
strong as another becatise the trolley 
with a factor of safety of 10 will be a 
very much heavier trolley than the one 
with a factor of safety of 5. Conse- 
quently, the bridge will have to be de- 
signed much heavier to stand the in- 
creased load with the same factor of 
safety of 5. The question of factors 
of safety should therefore be definitely 
stated at the time the specifications are 
sent out to the manufacturers so that 
all bids when submitted will be on 
the same basis and can therefore be 
readily compared. 

A crane too light for the job at 
hand is a continual source of expense 
and delay to production, the total of 
which may, in many cases, equal the 
entire purchase price of the crane each 
year, when an expenditure of say 25 
per cent more in the first cost would 
have eliminated all of the annoying and 
expensive delays. This is from the 
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standpoint of the steel plant or foundry 
where delays incident to handling molt- 
en metal are expensive. The same ap- 
plies probably to a less degree in 
other classes of crane work. While 
carrying loads over workmen’s heads 
is positively prohibited in all shops 
today, the crane itself has to work 
over the workmen’s heads, and broken 


gears and shafting, even a loose nut 
dropping off the bolt and striking a 
man below, can cause very serious 
accidents. 

Another question which has to be 
settled in the design and construction 


of a crane is the question of braking. 
Dynamic braking, except in special cases 
has been almost universally adopted. The 
successfully operated dynamic brake as 
installed today has been, like every other 
successful apparatus, a development, and 
a crane operator should not compare 
the dynamic braking equipment of 10 
years ago with present day practices. 
Dynamic braking, properly specified and 
properly installed and equipped with 
ample holding brakes for use when the 
load is at rest, is absolutely the safest 
and most satisfactory method of brak- 
ing with possibly one application as an 
exception and this exception is from 
the standpoint of satisfactory operation 
only. This exception is applied to a 
crane which is called upon to do very 
accurate stopping and starting such as 
lifting a mold from the sand. The 
writer is still open for conviction on 
this point. 

A hazard in connection with crane op- 
eration which can be almost entirely eli- 
minated when the crane is built is that 
due to slippery rails. Adequate facili- 
ties for proper sanding of the rails 
should be insisted upon. These sanders 
can either be hand operated or elec- 
trically operated. In either case, the 
control of the sanding equipment should 
be in the operator’s cab. In my opinion 
electric sanders are more readily in- 
stalled and, if given ordinary care, are 
more positive in their operation. 

A frequent cause of accidents is due 
to the common practice of the opera- 
tor trying to handle more than one mo- 
tion of the crane at a time. This is par- 
ticularly true in crowded shops where 
floor clearances are not uniform for the 
entire distance of the crane travel. This 
is also particularly true in erecting shops 
where the location and height of the 
machines being erected varies from time 
to time. The picture of the crane mov- 
ing along the runway at a high speed 
carrying a heavy load which has to be 
moved in and out for the necessary 
clearances as the crane moves on the 
runway is not a very pleasing one. 


Operators may become so expert that 
they can do this class of work with 
apparent 


safety. However, sooner or 
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later the operator’s best judgment will 
fail and the accident may occur. This 
practice also applies to the operation 
of cranes carrying molten metal. The 
load should be hoisted first to the proper 
height and, if possible, the trolley moved 
to the proper position on the bridge 
before the bridge is started, each one 
of these operations being distinctly sep- 
arate. The actual time involved to do 
the work in this manner may be even a 
few seconds or a few minutes more than 
if all three operations are carried on at 
once, but in the case of a molten’ metal 
crane the actual time that the crane is 
in operation compared with the idle time 
of the crane is so small that the few 
seconds required to do the job safely 
is entirely justified as no curtailment 
of production would result. In the light- 
er class of cranes doing faster work 
the practice of operating more than 
one motion at a time may possibly in- 
volve a delay representing an apparent 
loss of production. However, the ha- 
zard in connection with this practice on 


these cranes is greater. On most of 
these lighter, fast cranes, where num- 
bers of workmen are employed upon 


the floor which they serve, thus greatly 
increasing the hazard due to the pos- 
sible mistake on the part of the opera- 
tor, the practice is one which should be, 
if not entirely eliminated, reduced to the 
minimum, 

As far as possible, the operation of 
any particular crane should be in the 
hands of no more men than is.necessary 
to operate the crane throughout the 24- 
hour period. This practice permits the 
man to become fully familiar with his 
crane and naturally he takes an interest 
in making a good showing from the 
standpoint of repairs compared with 
other cranes of similar duty operated 
by other men. He will take pride in 
keeping his own crane clean and safe 
if he feels that he is to get his share 
of the credit. The two or three opera- 
tors running a crane over a 24-hour 
period should get along well with each 
other and be willing to co-operate and 
glad to do just a little bit more than 
their share to help the other fellow 
out. 

Not only is it desirable from the 
standpoint of repairs to have the crane 
operated by the same crew of men but 
also it is very desirous from the stand- 
point of safety alone. No two cranes 
handle exactly alike and for this reason 
if the work is at all hazardous the op- 
erator should by all means know his 
crane. 

Consideration should be given crane- 
men by the man directing the crane 
from the floor. The craneman is a 
human being just like anybody else not- 
withstanding the opinions of those on 
the floor directing him. When any- 
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thing happens it is a very easy matter 
far those on the floor to blame the 
craneman for having done this or that 
at the wrong time. The craneman is in 
his cab most of the time and does 
not have the opportunity of getting in 
contact with the groups of men on the 
floor as closely as they get in contact 
with each other. This means that ‘when 
there is a difference of opinion in try- 
ing to get the truth relative to some 
mismove the craneman has to fight his 
own battle while the floormen naturally 
lean toward each other. . Attention is 
called to this not with a view of pro- 
tecting the craneman when he is at fault 
but to make sure that he gets a fair 
deal. 


Aluminum Casting Grows 


Census Shows 

The department of commerce an- 
nounces that according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufacturers, 
1923, the establishments engaged prim- 
arily in the manufacture of aluminum 
castings, bars, plates, sheets, ware, 
etc., reported products valued at $106, 
930,367 an increase of 133.4 per cent 
as compared with 1921 the last preced- 
ing census year, when the value of 
products was $45,822,161. 

Of the 119 establishments reporting 
for 1923, 27 were located in Ohio, 14 
in Wisconsin, 12 in Michigan, 11 in 
New York, 9 in Illinois, 7 in New 
Jersey, 6 each in Indiana, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, 5 in California, and 
the remaining 16 in Colorado, Conneci- 
cut, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Neb- 
raska Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Washington. 


Pacific Coast Steel Shops 


Effect Consolidation 

The West Coast Iron & Steel Works, 
Portland, Oreg., has consolidated with 
the Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, 
Cal., and the Portland company will 
be known, in the future, as the Stéel 
Tank & Pipe Co. of Oregon. The 
new consolidated company has pur- 
chased a 15¥%-acre tract at Union 
avenue and Columbia boulevard in 
Portland, and will erect immediately 
a new plant to cost approximately 
$500,000 and will install modern plate 
and machine shop equipment. The West 
Coast Iron & Steel Works, originally 
known as the Portland Brazing & Ma- 
chine Works, was organized about nine 
years ago and in 1921 the name was 
changed and a new plant was. erected. 

The Steel Tank & Pipe Co, was or- 
ganized several years ago and is today 
one of the largest steel pipe. and tank 
fabricating companies on the Pacific 
coast. This company will continue te 
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operate in California under its present 
name, ‘ 
The officers of the reorganized com- 
pany are: C. A. P. Duffie, president, 
George C. Dierking, vice president and 


T. L. Hanning, secretary and _ treas- 
urer, The directors include Mr. Duf- 
fie, secretary, treasurer and general 


manager of the Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 
of Berkeley; Mr. Mr. Han- 
ning, one of the original founders of 
the West Coast Iron & Steel Works; 
F. W. Small, who will be general man- 
ager of the new Portland company and 
C. H. Ramsdan, president of the Steel 
Tank & Pipe Co. of Berkeley. 


Dierking, 





The Miller Metal Products Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has filed a petition in 


Inc., 
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bankruptcy with liabilities of $116,880 
and assets of $31,000. 


Build More Aircraft 


The department of 
nounces that, according to data collect- 
ed at the biennial census of manufac- 
tures, 1923, establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of aircraft 
produced 505 airplanes valued at $6,166,- 
218 and 82 seaplanes and flying boats 
valued at $1,570,851, with other prod- 
ucts to the value of $5,208,194, making a 
total of $12,945,263. The rate of 
crease in this total as compared with 


commerce an- 


in- 


1921, the last preceding census year, 
was 94.9 per cent. 
In addition, airplanes, seaplanes 
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and parts were made to some extent 
by establishments engaged primarily 
in other industries. The value of such 
planes and parts thus produced outside 
the industry proper in 1921 was $777,- 
843, an amount equal to 11.7 per cent 
of the total value of produucts reported 
for the aircraft industry. The corre- 
sponding value for 1923 has not yet 
been ascertained, but will be shown 
in the final reports of the present 
census. 

Of the 33 establishments reporting 
for 1923, 12 were located in New York, 
4 each in California and Ohio, 3 in 
Illinois and the remaining 10 in Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Washington and Wisconsin. 


Centerless Work Finished Accurately 


“ENTERLESS grinding is a com- 
C paratively new development and 

machines of this type were first 
conceived as single purpose tools, 
but on account of their high produc- 
tivity on certain classes of work they 
have been found desirable for a diversity 
of operations. The centerless grinder, 
as the name implies, is a machine for 
producing an accurately ground outside 
surface with no control of the center 
of rotation. 

The principal elements of a modern 
centerless grinder are grinding wheel, a 
regulating or feed wheel, and a work 
rest. The work rest may be provided 
with suitable guides to lead the work 


with the Cincinnati 
mantutacturer 


associated 
Cincinnati, 
machines, 


The author is 
Milling 


of centerless 


Machine Co., 
grinding 
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in line with the wheels, and receive 
it therefrom. These elements may be 
arranged and combined in a number 
of different ways, but the fundamental 
principle involved is the same in all 
cases. The grinding wheel in its action 
presses the work against the work rest, 
due to what may be called the cutting 
pressure, and also against the regulat- 
ing or feed wheel. by what may be 
called the cutting contact pressure, 
which is that pressure which keeps the 
work in contact with the regulating 
wheel. This wheel generally is of a 
material similar to the grinding wheel 
which provides a sufficiently 
rough to prevent any slippage between 
it and the work, causing the work 
to assume the same surface speed as 
the feed wheel itself. Its surface can 


surface 





be renewed quickly by a simple truing 
operation. 

Lateral movement of the work past 
the grinding wheel also may be impart- 
ed by the regulating or feed wheel, 
when desired. With wheels which have 
a_ peripheral the work, 
this is accomplished by a tilt or angle 
between the feed wheel spindle and 
the axis of the work. That is, their 
centers do not fall in the same plane. 
Where the feed wheel face con- 
tact with the work, the same action is 
obtained by having the contact with 
the work at a point slightly below or 
above its center. 

Fig. 3 shows 


contact with 


has 


just how to figure 
the rate of traverse of the work through 
a centerless grinding machine. This 
is a theoretical feed based on the as- 











FIG. 1—IN THE ORDINARY RUN OF WORK THE PIECES ARE FED TO THE WHEEL FROM A CHUTE. FIG. 2—IN FINISH- 
ING SHOULDER WORK THE PIECES ARE LOCATED AGAINST A STOP AND REVOLVED AGAINST THE GRINDING WHEEL 
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sumption that there is no slippage of 
the work whatsoever in its contact 
with the feed wheel. It is remarkable 
how close actual results check. 

The action of the feed wheel makes 
it possible to control accurately the 
grinding condition as the rate of traverse 
of the work past the wheel and the 
rate of rotation of the work is easily 
adjustable by simply changing the speed 
of the feed wheel and the angular 
setting of its: spindles. The work speed 
is maintained constant. This adjustable 
angular setting of the feed wheel 
corresponds to the feed box on the 
ordinary grinder for changing the rate 
of work traverse, while the feed wheel 
speed control corresponds to the feed 
box for changing the work head rate of 
rotation. The actual requirements for 
economical grinding are very much the 
same on center and centerless ma- 
chines. 

The advantages of grinding by the 
method, according to some 
authorities, are sufficient to justify 
considerable effort in making the work 
adaptable to this process, although no 
one claims that the centerless prin- 
ciple has a universal application. Many 
of the most successful installations of 
centerless grinding today are on jobs 
that a short time ago were considered 
impossible. Fig. 4 indicates something 
of the range and class of work being 
now done by centerless grinding. There 
are «wo popular methods of centerless- 
grinding, both using the same _ basic 
principle. The first is commonly called 
the straight through method and is ap- 
plicable to all straight cylinder work, 
such as piston pins and straight rolls. 
Fig. 1 shows a machine set for this 
class of work. 

The second method commonly called 
shoulder grinding, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The work is first placed between 
the wheels against an end stop; the 
wheels are then closed in to a set 
stop thereby sizing the work. As the 


centerless 


wheels are released to the original 
position the work is _ subsequently 
ejected. Fig. 2 shows a machine set 


up for shoulder grinding. 


Suggested Use for X-ray 


A report of the United States bureau 
of standards states that an interesting 
possible commercial application of the 
x-ray was suggesed in a recent con- 
ference with a consulting engineer, 
namely that of locating steel reinforce- 
ment rods in concrete girders in byild- 
ings already constructed and thus avoid 
multilating the structure. The prac- 
tical difficulty is that exceedingly power- 
ful x-ray equipment would be required 
to penetrate large girders. 
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FIG. 3—FORMULA FOR FIGURING CEN- 
TERLESS GRINDER WORK SPEEDS 


Shows Growth of Tax 


Burden on Industry 


The total American tax burden was 
$755,000,C00 higher in 1923 than in 1922. 
The National Industrial Conference board 
the only agency that makes an annua! 
study of the tax burden of the United 
States, places the total taxes raised in 
1923 at $7,716,000,000 against $6,961,000- 
000 in 1922. In 10 years taxation by 
federal, state and local governments 
has risen over $5,500,000,000. 

Taking the year 1913 as the standard 
and expressing all figures in terms of 
dollars of the common purchasing 
power in that year, that is on the 
basis of the index number of wholesale 
prices, the board finds that the total 
amount of taxes raised by all govern- 


ment authorities in this country has 
been growing from  $1,080,000,000 in 
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1890 to $2,194,000,000 in 1913, $3,900,- 
000,000 in 1919, $5,689,000,000 in 1921. 
$4,739,000,000 in 1922, and $5,010,000,- 
000 in 1923, It appears that the reces- 
sion in the volume of taxation in 1922 
was rather short-lived and that an up- 
ward tendency was again indicated in 
1923 which, from preliminary figures 
at hand, is likely to continue in 1924. 

The board made a detailed study of 
the proportion of the entire national 
income devoted toward payment of in- 
terest on the public debt and pensions, 


since the latter items go to swell 
the totality of national income and 
hence to that extent do not detract 


irom the funds available for industrial 
uses. The investigations indicate that 
the rates of increase in the gross and 
net burden of taxation do not differ 
widely on this point. In 1913 the federal 
state and local governments disbursed 
$208,000,000 on account of pensions and 
$224,000,000 for interest on public in- 
debtedness. In 1923 these amounts were 
respectively, $330,000,000 and $1,447,000,- 
000. After deducting these respective 
amounts from the national tax burden 
for the years in question, it is found 
that the increase in the revenue taken 


away from industrial uses was 237 
per cent, compared with a growth of 
252 per cent in the gross amount of 
taxation during the same period. It 
is, therefore, an unquestioned fact, 
states the board, that the burden of 


taxation on industry, using this term 
in its widest setuse, measured in terms 
of dollars, is three and one-half times 
as high as before the war and, mea- 
sured in terms of comparable purchas- 
ing power, this burden is two and one- 
half times as high as it was in 1913. 



























































FIG. 4—VARIETY OF 


ACCURATE WORK FINISHED BY THE CENTERLESS 


GRINDING METHOD 








Recovering Pickling Acid Waste 


Recovery as Copperas Unattractive Because Unprofitable—Calcining to Iron Oxide Yields 
Blast Furnace Material—Helps Solve Pollution Problem—Why Pickling 


Solution Prevents Streams From Oxidizing Impurities 


HE 
peras 
pickling solutions, as a means for 
the streams by 


wastes, un- 


recovery of 
sulphuric 


cop- 
acid 


customary 
from waste 


preventing pollution of 


has become rather 


pickle 
attractive as a means of recovery due 
mainly to the fact that the existing 
production capacity for copperas is much 
in excess of normal demand, so 
that 
polluting 


other means of recovery. Of other meth- 


any 
being 
must 


mills now required to cease 


streams turn to some 


ods available, those making recovery in 


the 
most 


form of iron oxide appear to be 


attractive since the oxide can be 
used in the blast-furnace 
covered finally as metallic iron. 
copperas, the 
iron oxide, 
long established 
the red pig- 
trades, and 


compara- 


and thus re- 


The calcining of with 


subsequent formation of 
known and 
supplies 


polishing 


is a well 


industry which 
ment and 
the method of manufacture is 
Copperas is fed 
calciner not 


, 
glass 


into a 
unlike 


simple. 
continuous, rotary, 
the cement kiln, 
by direct heat to a final maximum tem- 
perature of about 1400 degrees Fahr. 
In the calcining operation the copper- 
as decomposes into iron oxide (Fe,Q;), 
sulphur trioxide (SO,), sulphur dioxide 
(SO,) and water (H,O). Due to in- 
efficient contact with the heating flame, 
the final oxide is contaminated with 
some undecomposed sulphate which is 
removed by leaching the crude 
with water. The finally ground product 
is then marketed as oxide, red 
oxide, etc. 


Recovered Acid Too Dilute 


Attempts have been made to recover 
the sulphur trioxide vapors from the 
waste calciner gases in the form of 
sulphuric acid, but the results so far 
have not been encouraging since any 
acid thus recovered must be very dilute 
(20 to 30 per cent) due to the presence 
of large quantities of water vapor from 
the decomposition of copperas. Sul- 
phuric acid of such strength can be 
handled only in glass or acid-proof ves- 


tively 


wherein it is heated 


oxide 


iron 


sels and for this reason holds little 
interest to steel mills. 
Certain modifications of the above 


process for making iron oxide particu- 
larly adapted to processing waste iron 





The author is chemical engineer, McAlleenan 
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sulphate solutions at their source, offer 


a simple and very practical method 
whereby the iron oxide is produced 
as before, but the sulphuric acid is 
recovered as concentrated acid (60 to 
66 Be), thus permitting handling and 
transportation of the recovered acid 
in steel vessels. Thus, the recovery 


of waste pickle solutions in the form 
of iron oxide and concentrated sulphuric 
acid removes the necessity for market- 
ing by-products of no value within the 
steel organization and recovers raw ma- 
terials in use in steel mills. 
The iron oxide produced by the above 
process is for direct 
use in the blast-furnace but it is readily 
sintered along with flue-dust and other 
fines. The course, very 


pure and contains none of the impuri- 


common 


modified too fine 


oxide is, of 


ties common to iron ore, phosphorus, 
sulphur, silica, etc. 

A sheet -mill, for example, yielding 
daily 25,000 gallons of waste pickle 


solution with a specific gravity of 1.36 
would recover daily about 25 tons of 
iron oxide and about 15 tons of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid for reuse. A 
plant for handling this capacity would 
occupy little space, can be erected at 
moderate cost and operated cheaply, re- 
quiring only two men per shift for 
proper operation. 

In discussing the above recovery in 
connection with the pollution of streams 
by waste pickle it would be well to 
discuss briefly the mechanism of stream 
pollution by such wastes. Contrary to 
the generally held impression the free 
acid in pickle liquors is not the most 
objectionable component; most streams 
of reasonable size’ contain alkaline salts 
in solution in sufficient quantities to 
neutralize moderate quantities of free 
acid so that this impression may be seen 
to be dissipated with this thought. Un- 
fortunately, the objectionable component 
is iron sulphate, objectionable because of 
its appetite for oxygen which it abstracts 
from the air dissolved in the water of 
the stream. 


Acid Usurps Oxygen 


The de-oxygenation of the stream in 
this manner prevents the stream from 
functioning for the decomposition of 
organic matter, which also requires oxy- 
gen for proper decomposition but which 
is not yielded until the iron sulphate has 
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been fully supplied. Further, the dilu- 
tion to which the iron sulphate is sub- 
jected in entering a stream produces 
an hydrolysis thus freeing more sul- 
phuric* acid in addition to the original 
free acid and unless sufficient alkaline 
salts are present to neutralize this addi- 
tional acid freed by hydrolysis, then the 
stream must react acid. 

The present situation with respect to 
stream pollution by waste pickling soiu- 
tions appears to find an analogue in the 
situation existing with the monferrous 
metallurgical industry several years ago, 
atmospheric pollution became intolerable 
through the roasting of sulphide ores 
until finally a plant was erected for the 
recovery of sulphuric acid from roaster 
fumes; as a result it appears from statis- 
tics that nearly 25 per cent of our sul- 
phuric acid now comes from this source. 

Apparently the proper and logical solu- 
tion to the problem of disposal of pickle 
wastes lies in the development if a 
simple and practical method for recov- 
ering by-products that can be used again 
in steel mills, cr products that can be 
marketed without effort. 


Western City Constructs 
Large Water Tank 


In one elevated district in the city 
of San Diego, Cal., the municipal wa- 
ter system did not afford sufficient 
pressure for ordinary purposes, con- 
sequently to remedy this defect, the 
city built a large elevated tank at 
the University Heights reservoir. This 
rather unusual structure is one of the 
largest elevated tanks ever built, and 
perhaps is the largest ever purchased 
by any municipality in the United 
States. The size of this elevated steel 
reservoir is indicated by the follow- 
ing figures: 


Ce a cas sndivebewvesies bed 1,202,000 gallons 
Lt ahs ac a.6s bee ghia eae ae 54 feet 
Height of tank cylinder....... 52 feet 3 inches 
Height to bottom of tank ............ 50 feet 


Drop of hemispherical bottom below bal- 


cony 27 ‘feet 
Total height of structure....127 feet 5%4 inches 
The tank is supported by 12 col- 
umns, slightly inclined to add _ stabil- 
ity, These columns, which are rivet- 
ed to the tank cylinder at the bal- 
cony line, carry the entire load of 
5000 tons of water, there being no 
support directly underneath the tank 
as the great hemispherical bottom, 54 


ee 
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feet in diameter, hangs from the tank 
shell at the balcony line. Each of 
these 12 columns carries a load of 
approximately 417 tons of water, with- 
out the weight of the steel and the 
wind, which must be added to this 
figure. 

Each column is supported by a large 
concrete pier, 12 feet square at the 
bottom, 6 feet square at the top and 
somewhat more than 9 feet in depth, 
the depth being variable, due to the 
fact that all 12 foundation piers rest 
directly on hardpan and the depth of 
the hardpan layer varies. The 12 piers 
form a circle 61 feet 7% inches in 
diameter on the centers. About 400 
tons of plates and shapes were used 
in manufacturing the tank and tower. 
Some idea of the large amount of 
field work involved is indicated by 
the fact that there were approximately 
40,000 large size rivets to be driven, 
13,900 of which were in the hemi- 
spherical bottom alone. 

The work was executed under the 
direction of the city manager and his 
engineering staff. The entire work, 
including the foundations, was awarded 
as a lump sum contract. Each bidder 
was required to furnish complete plans 
and specifications, two factors being 
definitely fixed, namely, the height to 
bottom, 50 feet and capacity of 1,- 
200,000 gallons. The various bidders 
furnished many entirely different 
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THIS WATER TANK, BUILT BY THE 
CITY OF SAN DIEGO, IS 127 FEET 
HIGH AND REQUIRED 400 TONS 
OF PLATES AND SHAPES 
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designs but that of the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. was selected. 

Extreme care was taken in the con- 
struction of the foundations and es- 
pecially the determination of the proper 
bearing value of the soil, because the 
structure was too important to take 
any ‘chances of future settling, there- 
by endangering the tank. As a re- 
sult of the precautions taken, not only 
in the matter of foundations, but in 
the detail and fabrication of the tank 
and tower itself, a real monument to 
practical engineering and_ enterprise 
has been erected. 


One of the most important pieces 
of standardization work from the point 
of view of the furtherance of mass 
production, is that of standardization 
of limit gaging methods. The  sec- 
tional committee under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, on the standardiza- 
tion of plain limit gages for general 
engineering work, soon will publish 
the first of its three reports entitled 


“Tolerances and Allowances for Ma- 
chine Fits in Interchangeable Man- 
ufacture.” The other two will cover 


“Methods of Gaging” and “Standard- 


ization of Gages.” This first report 
will contain fundamentals, definitions, 
a classification of fits, explanatory 


notes and formulae for recommended 
allowances and tolerances. 


Making Semisteel Castings in France 


WING to its physical proper- 
QO: semisteel was used exten- 

sively during the war for the 
manufacture of explosive shells. How- 
“ever, since then the use of semisteel 
has not developed to any large ex- 
tent in France, except for the manu- 
facture of rolls. In the opinion of J. 
Cury, vice president of the Association 
Technique de Fonderie de _ France, 
who read a paper on the subject re- 
cently in Paris, semisteel would be 
used to a larger extent for casting 
machine parts if its physical proper- 
ties were better known and if uniform 
specifications relating to its use were 
drafted. He recalled that the subject al- 
ready had been treated since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In 1914, 
E. V. Ronceray published a complete 
treatise in French on the manufac- 
ture of semisteel shells. 

Mr. Cury said that the carbon 
entering into the composition of semi- 
steel should not be under 2.80 per 
cent with % to 1/5 of this amount 
existing as combined carbon, to pre- 
vent lack of fluidity. The steel used to 


obtain semisteel should contain from 
0.3 to 0.4 carbon and the following 
chemical analysis was given as an 
example: Carbon 0.35 to 0.45 per cent; 
silicon, 0.18 to 0.30 per cent; manganese 
0.55 to 0.70 per cent; phosphorus, not 
over 0.04 per cent. Tentative speci- 
fications relating to the percentage of 
steel to be added in the furnace, which 
were stated to have been proposed 
in America, were given as follows: 
For light castings, add from 15 to 19 
per cent of the total weight, for 
medium castings, 20 to 29 per cent 
and for heavy castings from 30 to 40 
per cent; the final product contain- 
ing 3.20 to 2.80 per cent carbon and 
giving a ttensile strength of 35,500 to 
48,300 pounds per square inch. The 
temperature of ithe heat should be 
about 1450 degrees Cent. 


The paper dealt especially with 
cupola practice since most of the 
semisteel castings used for machine 


parts are obtained by this process. 
According to the author, the height 
of the cupola should be equal to about 
six times the diameter of the hearth. 


The tuyeres should be rectangular, 
wide but with a small height, and 
spread out toward the inside of the 
cupola, The total section of the tuyeres 
should be one-quarter of the section of 
the cupola in the plane of the tuyeres, 
which corresponds to about 20 to 23 
square inches for 220 pounds of cast- 
ings per hour. The capacity of the 
cupolas generally varies from 2.5 to 
4 tons per hour. The consumption of 
coke is greater than in ordinary cast 
iron practice. It is recommended to 
use a forehearth which previously has 
been brought to a red heat before the 
melting. Owing to the fact that the 
steel takes a certain time to melt, it 
is recommended tto add about 10 per 
cent steel in excess and make ingots 
with the two first charges. These in- 
gots can then be used in making up 
the burden for the next heats. 

A good practice recommended for 
testing the grade of semisteel in the 
course of manufacture consists in cast- 
ing small test pieces, one side of which 
is chill cast. The piece then is broken 
and the thickness of the tempered por- 
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tion gives a good indication. With 
gray forge pig iron, this thickness 
is only about 0.079 inch whereas with 
semisteel it attains nearly one inch. 

The following burden is considered 
as of average composition: Hematite 
pig iron, 40 per cent; semisteel ingots 
and scrap, 40 per cent; medium hard 
steel, 20 per cent. It is essential to 
remember that recarburization takes 
place in the cupola concurrently with 
loss of silicon and manganese. As a 
first approximation it is assumed that 
to about 8 to 
10 per cent while ‘the loss of silicon 
and manganese is about 30 to 50 per 
cent. The correction is obtained by ad- 
ditions of During ‘the 
heat powdered aluminum is added to 
the extent of 1/10,000 of the weight 
of the product to be obtained, in order 
to prevent oxidation. Tapping is ef- 
fected at a high temperature and solid- 
ification is rapid and the shrinkage 
is considerable, as much as 0.725 inch 
per yard. These facts should be borne 
in mind when casting pieces present- 
ing various thickness. 

The question of 
parts 


recarburation amounts 


ferroalloys. 


semisteel 
the 


testing 


was discussed. At present 
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tensile test and the shock test are in- 
sisted upon. However, M. Cury hopes 


the brinell and the shearing tests 
will be adopted. The latter test can 
be effected on small bars 0.197 inch 


square which can be taken from the 
casting itself, 

In the discussion which followed, 
E. Ronceray stated that in America as 
much as 2 per cent manganese was 
used, partly perhaps on account of its 
effect on sulphur. M. Ronceray also 
referred to the fact that at the inter- 
national congress of foundrymen held 
last year in Paris, it was agreed that 
a test piece cast apart represents only 
the grade of the iron, and not that 
of the casting. He also insisted on 
the low cost of the Fremont test. 

Answering a remark of M. Levy 
about the protuberances which appear 
where the casting presents. a_ large 
mass, M. Cury said it was due to liqua- 
tion. E, V. Ronceray pointed out that 
this fact is in favor of the superession 
of risers but it also might come from 
a bad ventilation of the core; M. 
Bruhl said that it came from lack 
of homogeneousness in the metal. M. 
Levy also observed this occurrence. 





Reviews of 





New Books 








Conserving Fuel Resources 


Coal Carbonization, by Horace C. Por- 
ter; cloth, 442 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by the book department of the 
Chemical Catalog Co., New York, and 
supplied by Iron Trape Review at $6, 
postpaid. 

This is one of the monograph series 
by the 


covers 


American Chemical society and 
the 
carbonization 
The 


extreme 


coal 
tech- 


economic phases of 
and the 
author 


attitude 


underlying 
sought to 
the 


nology. has 


avoid an on sub- 


ject of coal carbonization as he believes 
carbonization cannot displace all other 
methods of fuel application. 


Coking and gas making at high tem- 


peratures have been given first place 
but sufficient attention also is given 
carbonization at lower temperatures, 


which involves a different technique and 
results in different products. By-product 
coke ovens are described in detail as they 
predominate as coal-carbonizing de- 
vices, a predominance won by success- 
ful economic and industrial perform- 
ance of a high degree of efficiency and 
continued progress. 

Fundamentals have been treated also, 
the nature of coal, the mechanism of 
carbonization and other factors being 
given attention. The gas industry 


is discussed but little space is given to 
the distillation, tar 
and ammonia. 


products of coke, 
The author regards these 
as deserving more space than could be 
them in the work. 

An appendix contains charts and tables 
presenting the industry 
and much information to supp!ement the 
body of the book. [Illustrations of gas 
and coke plants are presented in half- 


given present 


statistics of 


tone, 
* * * 


New Blast Furnace Theory 


Combustion i the Gas Producer and 
the Blast Furnace, by A. Korevaar; 
cloth, 177 pages, 5% x 8% inches; pub- 
lished by Crosby Lockwood & Son, Lon- 
don, and supplied by Iron TrapeE RE- 
view at $4 postpaid. 


Following study of the theory of the 


blast furnace for several years the 
author has evolved a theory of his own, 
which he admits may be faulty, but 


which he hopes will lead closer to the 
truth than previous ideas. He has de- 
veloped a new theory of combustion and 
added to this the theory of heat com- 
pression and from these two has sought 
to explain many phenomena that pre- 
viously had been beyond explanation. 
The author claims that by compression 
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of heat in a blast furnace a definite heat 
may be produced with lower fuel con- 
sumption, or a higher heat with the same 
fuel consumption. This theory is claimed 
to explain phenomena observed and util- 
ized in the past but not previously un- 
derstood. The author expresses his rea!- 
ization that much experimentation will 
be necessary before the theory will be 
completely worked out and_ therefore 
hastens to publish his conclusions that 
other minds may address themselves to 


the task, 
“a 


Making Periodicals Available 


Periodicals for the Small Library, by 
Frank K. Walter; cloth, 89 pages, 5% 
x 734 inches; published by American 
Library association, Chicago, and sup- 
plied by Iron Trappe Review at. 75 
cents postpaid. 

Americans, educated or 
uneducated, read more in_ periodicals 
than in books, whether of general or 
specifis reading, the importance of the 
former in libraries is being recognized 
increasingly. In this small volume is 
much to guide the librarian to proper 
equipment, methods of. obtaining the pe- 
riodicals decided on as best suited to the 
library and a well selected list of pe- 
tiodicals is presented from which to 
choose. Plant librarians obtain 
much practical assistance from its pages 


Since most 


may 


* * * 
Better Open Hearth Building f 


Planning, Erection and Operation of 
Modern Open Hearth Steel Works, by 


Iiubert Hermanns; cloth, 307 pages, 
7% x 9% inches; published by Ernest 
3enn, Ltd., London, and furnished bv 


Iron TrapE Review for $12.50 postpaid. 


While much attention has been paid 
to the metallurgy of the open-hearth 
furnace and this important source of 


steel has been written of in many vol- 
umes, more attention has been paid to 
metallurgy than to planning. The ob- 
ject of this volume is to aid the build- 
er to avoid laying out 
his plant and to obtain the best relation 
between the several parts to obtain the 
most economical handling and transport. 
The author assumes that the auxiliaries 
have equal importace with the metal- 
lurgy of stcel and since their efficient 
working is necessary to attain a finished 
result their convenient arrangement and 
working costs profoundly affect the cost 
of production of steel. Co-ordination and 
thythm in movements of materials and 
products are necessary for healthful pro- 
duction. Availability and use of heat 
is a factor that may affect costs pro- 
foundly. Location of cranes may ex- 
pedite movements greatly or wrong plan- 
ning may render them ineffective. Data 
given in this volume are directly appli- 
cable to problems of design. 


mistakes in 
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Steel Show Scope srows Wider 


Machine Tool Display at Annual Exposition of American Society for Steel Treating 
Attracts Wide Attention—Most of Equipment in Operation—Raw 
and Finished Steel Also in Prominence 


NE of the most spectacular ex- 
6) hibits at the annual exposition 

of the Amsrican Society for 
Steel Treating at Boston, Sept. 22-26, 
was that of the Kobert Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., showing a new type 
of electrical forging machine. In this 
machine a bar to be forged is inserted 
in a die near the front of the ma- 
chine. The upper portion of the bar 
is then electrically heated to forging 
temperature. Within a fraction of a 
second this heating is followed by an 
upsetting operation. 


Machine Exhibits Are Varied 


The High Speed Hammer Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., showed its entire line of 
riveting hammers. The largest of 
these was at work cold riveting 34-inch 
steel rivets. Goss & deLeeuw Machine 
Co., New Britain, Conn., showed an au- 
tomatic chucking machine on a produc- 
tion job where seven single spindle ma- 
chines were formerly used. Gould & 
Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., showed an au- 
tomatic gear cutting machine and a 
shaper in operation. The Keller Me- 
chantcal Engineering Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had an automatic die cutting ma- 
chine at work tracing various shapes in 
steel from master forms in wood. The 
Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, 
Mass., showed for the first time a three- 
spindle dial tapping tool, demonstrating 
the use of spiral fluted taps. A press 

This report is continued from Page 893 of 
the Oct. 2 issue of Iron Trapde Review. 


for blanking and embossing from a 
metal strip and an automatic thread roll- 
ing machine were shown by the V. & O. 
Tool Co. Hudson, N. Y. A 36-inch 
shaper manufactured by the Ohio Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Kenton, O., a 32-inch, 
13-foot heavy duty lathe -manufactured 
by the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and several heavy duty back 
geared shapers of the American Tool 
Works, Cincinnati, were shown in op- 
eration on interesting work. 

The Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Ill, demonstrated among 
other tools a 17-inch heavy duty flat tur- 
ret lathe. The Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., had 
on display a large horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine. Two ball 
bearing drilling machines were dem- 
onstrated by Charles G. Allen Co. of 
Barre, Mass. 

Many miscellaneous exhibits added in- 
terest to the exposition. The Gisholt 
Machine Works, Madison, Wis., showed 
a balancing machine for rotating parts. 
A metal washing machine in operation 
was shown by the G, E. Blakesley Co., 
Cicero, Ill. Another washing machine 
was exhibited by the Crescent Washing 
Machine Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. A 
new two-jaw chuck together with other 
chucks and tools was displayed by the 
Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn. 
The A. C. Campbell Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., drew a constant crowd with its 
various nibbling machines in operation 


on sheet stock. An interesting motor- 


operated differential lathe chuck was 
demonstrated by E. Horton & Son Co., 
Windsor Locks, Conn. The Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Co. had an ex- 
hibit of cutters taps, dies and grinding 
machines. Special tools for lathes and 
shapers and a line of special milling cut- 
ters was shown by the O. K. Tool Co., 
Shelton, Conn. 


Developments In Grinding 


While the number of grinding ma- 
chine exhibits was not as large as ex- 
pected, many new developments were 
shown. The Heald Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., showed for the first time 
an automatic surface grinder with down 
feed specially made for steel work. The 
Abrasive Machine Tool Co., East Prov- 
idence, R. I., exhibited a motor driven 
surface grinder with magnetic chuck op- 
erated by self-contained generator. Sev- 
eral grinding machines were shown by 
the Cincinnati Grinder Co., Cincinnati. 
A new design of motor driven internal 
grinder was demonstrated by the Rivett 
Lathe & Grinder Corp., Boston. 

An interesting exhibit of a centerless 
grinding machine in operation was 
shown by the Heim Grinder Co., Dan- 
A single stroke surface 
grinding machine was exhibited by 
O. S. Walker Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., had in operation two vertical 


bury, Conn. 


surface grinders, one of the automatic 
type, grinding small castings at the rate 
of 2000 pieces per 


hour. A self-con- 
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SEVERAL 


tained grinding machine with hydraulic 
traverse was demonstrated by the Lan- 
dis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


. Special Steel Exhibited 


Rustless and stainless steels were 
prominent among the many exhibits of 
steel and steel products. The display 
of Wetherell Bros., Cambridge, Mass., 
showed cutlery, springs and other items 
made of stainless steel. Carpenter Steel 
Co, Reading, Pa., demonstrated a rust- 
less steel which does not require harden- 
ing or polishing to give it the rustless 
property. A great variety of products 
made of stainless steel were shown by 
the Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKee 
port, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
presented an educational exhibit show- 
ing illuminated photographs of various 
processes of stee! manufacture; also an 
automobile cylinder in etched cross sec- 
tion made of mayari iron. 

The exhibit of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America showed typewriter and other 
stampings made of special steel; also 
specimens of high speed steel with mi- 
crographs, Special steel and steel prod- 
ucts were shown by the American Stain- 
less Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Adams & 
Durkee Steel Co., Boston; Wheelock 
Lovejoy & Co. Cambridge, Mass.; 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O.; 
Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co., Boston; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn.; and Vanadium Al- 
loy Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


The Midvale Co. Philadelphia, 
showed many large hardened and 
ground chrome steel rolls. The Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
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Mass., had an elaborate display of saws 
and high speed steel. An interesting 
exhibit of cast dies and cast tools was 
shown by the Dycast Steel Co., Col- 
linsville, Conn. Many of these tools 
were taken direct from severe service 
and their various histories at- 
tached to the exhibits. Cross section of 
ingots and photographs of steel plant 
operation were shown by the Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo, and the Gathmann 
Engineering Co., Baltimore. The Lud- 
lum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., had 
an elaborate education exhibit with il- 
luminated photographs and long rows 
of tools and tool parts made of special 
alloy and high speed steels. 

Twist drills and cutters and _ small 
tools were shown by many exhbitors 
among which were the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., Cleveland; American Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., Detroit; Union Twist 
Drill Co., Athol, Mass.; Atlas Steel 
Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y.; National Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, the Vulcan 
Crucible Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa.; God- 
dard & Goddard Co., Detroit; R. D. 
Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, and Whitehead 


were 


Metal Products Co., New York and 
Boston, 
Microphotographs and _ photograph 


exhibits of various kinds were displayed 
by several steel companies including 
William Jessop & Sons Inc., Boston and 
Sheffield, England; the Vanadium Corp. 
of America, New York; Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Colonial Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and the Tacony Steel Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The New England Annealing & Tool 
Co., Boston, exhibited its tool steel drop 
forgings with fracture under various 
heat treatments; also a line of forged 


GAS WELDING 











AND CUTTING 


Special steel and 
steel products with emphasis on foreign 
steel were shown by P. F. MacDonald 


jaws for bolt cutters. 


& Co., Boston; Swedish Crucible Stele 
Co., Detroit; and the International 
Nickel Co., New York. 

John Bath & Co., Worcester, Mass., 
exhibited a complete line of internal, 
plain and thread micrometers; also 
thread gages of various kinds. The 
Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
had an extensive display of die heads 
and taps. Another exhibit of dies to- 
gether with rolled steel was shown by 
John Illingworth Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia. The Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
Co., Pittsburgh, together with the Hep- 
penstall Steel Co., Detroit, showed vari- 
ous products including an automobile I 
beam forging made by Billings & Spen- 
cer Mig. Co. on a large board drop. 
William Ganschow Co., Chicago, showed 
right angle and vertical speed reducers 
in operation. 


Interesting Charts Shown 


One of the outstanding instructive fea- 
tures of the entire exposition was a 
chart shown by the Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co. This chart some 10 or 12 
feet long showed a cross section of a 
modern automobile colored in 16 con- 
trasting colors to show 16 varying 
grades of steel used in its construction. 
An index at the bottom described the 
steels represented by each of the va- 
rious colors. This company featured 
steel centered copper wire manufactured 
by the Copperweld Co. and also showed 
some remarkable Specimens of hollow 
wire drawn down to an outside diam- 
eter of 0.014 inch. 

A further feature of 


the Pittsburgh 
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Crucible Steel Co. exhibit was a finished 
crank shaft split in two and etched to 
show the flow lines of the metal during 
casting. 

The Central Steel Co. Massillon, O., 
exhibited heat treated parts, fracture 
specimens and bars of various kinds of 
steel including two entirely new steels just 
recently introduced. 

Electric butt and spot welding were 
demonstrated by the Federal Machine 
& Welder Co., Warren, O., and the 
Thompson Electric Welding Co, Lynn, 
Mass. Gas welding was demonstrated 
by the General Welding & Equipment 









Co., Boston; Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
New York; and Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York. <A machinable weld 


in cast iron using a monel metal rod 


was shown by the Whitehead Metal 
Products Co., Boston. 
Sandblast equipment for cleaning 


metal parts was exhibited both by the 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., and 
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the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
The former showed a new unit using 
sand for the blasting 
material. 

Refractory 
were shown by the Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Pittsburgh; Celite Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago; Carborundum Co., 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; King Refractories 
Co., Buffalo; Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; and Banner Rock Products Co., 
Alexandria, Ind. 


white abrasive 


and insulating materials 


Displays Heat Resisting Alloys 


Special alloy castings for heat treat- 
ing containers and furnace parts were 


shown by Driver-Harris Co., Harri- 
son, N. J., and General Alloys Co, 
3oston. In addition to showing a 


similar alloy, the Calorizing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, exhibited a fuel saving furnace 
recuperator. 

Carburizing compounds and materials 
for preventing de- 


carburizing where 


British Conduct Machine 


EXHIBITION of machine 
tools and engineering, organized 
by the Machine Tool Trades as- 
sociation was held at Olympia, 
don, Sept. 5 to 27. This exhibition is 
the third of its kind, the first one hav- 
ing taken place in 1913 and the second 
in 1920. During the past four years 
numerous improvements have been made 
ia the construction of British 
tools and great care has been given to 
the details of many parts, such as, gear 


and feed boxes, driving mechanism, con- 


a» 


Lon- 


machine 








trols, use of ball automatic 
lubrication, etc. 
made in simplifying manipu!ation and 
reducing the physical effort required by 
the operator. Thus time saving and labor 
saving devices 
oped. 
Instances of heavy 
shown by cone of the 
drilling 
hole 3 inches in 
to 45 tons of 


of 2% inches 


bearings, 
Progress also has been 


have been freely devel- 
duty work 
latest types of 
will drill a 
through 40 
forgings at a feed 


minute; the 


were 
machines which 
diameter 
steel 


per same 


r @ 
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| 
af 
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DISPLAYED MANY NEW DESIGNS 


953 
sired were displayed by the Case 
Hardening Service Co., Cleveland, and 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
New York. In addition to these ma- 
terials Rodman Chemical ‘Co., Verona, 


Pa., and E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, showed ‘quenching oils. Brown 
Scott Co., Ill., 
troduced a new for cleaning 
and grading compounds. 
Rust preventatives were shown by the 


Lynch Monmouth, in- 
machine 


carburizing 


Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. <A 
medium for heating, hardening and 
tempering steels, together with the 
furnaces for using this medium were 


shown by the Bellis Heat Treating 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Two sizes of turbo compressors were 
displayed by the Spencer Turbine Co., 
Hartford, Conn., being operated 
An electric driven, automatic compres~ 
sor unit demonstrated by the’ 
Pump & Compressor 


one 


was 
Pennsylvania 
Co., Easton, Pa. 


Til Ex hibit 


tool will hole in 
material inch to 6 inches in 
diameter at a feed of 100 cuts per inch 
of penetration. Great 
protecting 
dust, cuttings, etc. 


out a the 


from 1 


open same 


care has been 
against 


and 


interchangeability are more prominent. 


given in bearings 


Standardization 
included machines for 
boring, milling, shaping, gear- 
cutting, etc. There were also lathes 
of many varieties, power hammers, and 


The exhibition 
planing, 


Several ma- 
cl:ines were designed to perform opera- 


wood working machinery. 





AT THIS EXHIBITION, WHICH WAS THE THIRD TO BE HELD SINCE 1913, BRITISH MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURERS 
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tions of varying nature. H. W. Kearns 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester, displayed a 
high speed surfacing, boring, milling, 
drilling and tapping machine. A _ large 
planing machine which handles work 16 
feet long and 4 feet square, was shown 
by the Butler Machine Tool Co., Ltd., 
Halifax. This machine is operated 
by a reversing motor giving a range of 
speeds of 20 to 75 feet per minute cut- 
ting, and 85 to 150 feet per minute re- 
turn, 

Kendall & Gent Ltd., Manchester, dis- 
played a horizontal slab milling machine, 
a universal milling machine and vertical 
milling machine. A _ varied display of 
lathes was exhibited by H. W. Ward 
& Co., Ltd. Birmingham.+ The larger 
lathes of this company are fitted with 
single pulley, all-geared headstock which 
is driven direct from the main shaft. 
"Eight spindle speeds are obtainable in 
either direction. 

J. Parkinson & Son, Shipley, showed 
a gear planer. This machine generates 
teeth of involute form, using a cutter 
with teeth like a rack, and will cut 
double helical teeth. James Archdale & 
Co., Ltd., Birmingham and J. Parkin- 
son & Son, Shipley, jointly showed an 
elaborate display of drilling and milling 
machines. A sensitive radial drilling 
machine has a tapping spindle fitted with 
reversing gear operated by a lever. It 
runs at one fourth of the speed of 
the drilling spindle, reversing at 114 
times the tapping rate. One turn of 
the handwheel locates the tapping spin- 
dle over the hole previously drilled. 
This machine eliminates the need for an 
external tapper. The same companies 
showed a_ four-spindle adjustable head 
drilling machine for automobile front 
axles in which the two outer heads are 
arranged to swivel so that the inclined 
holes in certain designs of front axles 
can be drilled. 


Machine Cuts Keyways 


John W. Barnes, Rock Ferry, showed 
a patent scarfing and. keyway-cutting 
machine for scarfing corners of ship 
plates from 3 inch to 1% inches, tube 
plates, etc. and cutting keyways in 
crankshafts, pillar shafts, etc. Among 
the drilling machines and other machines 
displayed by Wm. Asquith, Ltd., Hali- 
fax, was a high speed, 6-foot girder 
radial drilling machine in which the 
arm is locked against radial adjustment, 
the saddle against movement on the arm 
and the self-acting feed to the spindle, 
all these motions being locked simultane- 
ously by the downward movement of one 
lever on the saddle. 

C. Redman & Sons, Ltd. Halifax, 
displayed among other machinery a high 
speed, heavy duty planing machine which 
admits work 3 feet x 3 feet x 13 feet 
and has four speeds ranging from 40 
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to 63 feet per minute, the changes be- 
ing made while the machine is running, 
by means of four-step cone pulleys 
and endless belt operated by a hand 
lever. The constant return speed is 120 
feet per minute. The overhead drive 
is self-contained and driven by a 12- 
horsepower motor. Holbrook,  Strat- 
ford, London, showed several types of 
lathes. On one of these machines there 
is an all-geared head with a self-con- 
tained motor drive and 12 changes and 
a quick change gear box, with 32 
changes, combinitig threads which are 
iu use, including gas and brass ‘threads. 
Several types of sliding, surfacing and 
screw cutting lathes, stationary and in 
motion were displayed by Dean, Smith & 
Grace, Ltd., Keighley. Burton Grif- 
fiths & Co., Ltd., London, exhibited 
several types of drilling machines, and 
a variety of milling cutters, reamers, 
precision gages, calipers, etc., of va- 
rious makes. 

A universal metal cutting machine was 
shown in operation by A. Warden & 
Co., London. This. machine has_ been 
designed to obtain oxycoal-gas or oxy- 
acetylene metal cutting to templet. It 
is particularly devised for heavy produc- 
tion. It consists of a jointed swinging 
arm similar to the type employed in 
drilling machines, the arm gives a _ rec- 
tangle capacity of 4 feet x 2 feet 3 
inches, combined with an adaptation of 
the magnetic clutch principle to hold 
the rotating member of the cutting head 
in contact with the templet, thus assur- 
ing a uniform rate of cutting. This ma- 
chine is electrically driven. 

Stirk & Sons, Ltd., Halifax, displayed 
heavy planing and milling machines, one 
admitting work 100 inches wide and 72 
inches high. Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Cov- 
entry, showed a large variety of ma- 
chines including surfacing and screw- 
cutting lathes, gear shapers, pipe thread- 
ing and cutting machines, high power 
vertical and horizontal milling machines, 
turret lathes, etc., of their own make 
and others for which they are agents. 
They also displayed hardness testing 
machines for brinel hardness test and 
universal gage measuring machines, en- 
abling the indicator to be set to an 
accuracy of +0.000005 inch, etc. 

Sawing machines were shown by 
Charles Wicksteed & Co., Ltd., Ketter- 
ing, including boiler plate saws: a 7- 
inch multiple saw with 7 frames, 3- 
speed gear and 4-function hydraulic 
tam; a 10-inch massive sawing machine, 
etc. Metal sawing machines also’ were 
displaved by Edward G. Herbert, Ltd., 
Manchester, who also displaved testing 
machines. Many other companies from 
the various engineering districts in Eng- 
land displaved interesting exhibits of ma- 
chinery, accessories, tools and_ spe- 
cial steels of great interest. 
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Study Shows Increase in 


Railroad Efficiency 


A study of the efficiency of railroads 
during recent years just completed by 
the National Industrial Conterence 
board, New York, reveals a steady im- 
provement in the performance of Class 
1 railroads as measured by the volume 
of traffic moved each year since 1915. 

The question of railroad efficiency, 
the board points out, is the chief bone 
of contention in the continuous discus- 
sions of railroad performance and in 
the new proposals for railroad regula- 
tion which continually emerge in con- 
gress. The board’s study is a pioneer 
attempt to determine on the basis of 
official statistics whether and to what 
degree the efficiency of the railroads in 
moving traffic has increased or de- 
creased in recent years. 

The board points out four major 
factors which determine railroad per- 


‘formance. First is the growth of plant 


and equipment; second, the utilization 
of labor; third, the efficiency of man- 
agement, and fourth, the influence of 
the public as shippers and as legisla- 
tors on railroad operation. Only the 
first two of these factors are capable of 
statistical measurement, the board says, 
and analysis of official data shows a 
vast expansion of railroad equipment 
since 1915 despite the unfavorable finan- 
cial situation of the railroads, and a 
considerable increase in the utilization 
of railroad labor, both of which have 
contributed under improved manage- 
ment and better co-operation of the 
shipping public for a great increase in 
the total performance of the American 
railroads. 

As an indication of the increased 
efficienty, the report shows that from 
1915 to 1923 there was a 23 per 
cent increase in the number of ton 
miles produced, with an increase of 
only 13 per cent in the number of 
freight cars used. In the same period 
passenger traffic increased 13 per cent 
and the total traffic units increase ‘was 
20 per cent greater in 1923 than in 
1915, the greatest for any year in the 
period studied. 


An offer of settlement and a petition 
to consider the. offer, were filed in 
Indianapolis, Ind., by Elwood Haynes, 
president of the Haynes Automobile 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., in an involuntary 
bankruptcy case filed against that 
company, The company would offer 
settlement of 15 per cent of the 
claims of its unsecured creditors, not 
entitled to priority, on the basis of 
five per cent cash on confirmation, five 
per’ cent in 60 days after and 5 per 
cent 120 days after confirmation. 
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Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 
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Societies 








HE American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers will hold its 


forty-fifth annual meeting Dec. 


1 to 4 at the, Engineering Societies 
building, New York. For the third 
consecutive year the meeting will 


be held coincident with the power show. 
Preliminary plans announce that the 
technical program will include joint ses- 
sions of the machine shop practice divi- 
sion with the special research committee 
on cutting and forming of metals, the 
special research committee on lubrica- 
tion, and the management division, re- 
spectively. A session on oil burning 
sponsored by the power and fuels divi- 
sions and a session on the handling and 
storing of oil sponsored by the materials 
handling division also will be held. Dr. 
Julian D. Sears, administrative geolo- 
gist, United States geological survey, 
Washington, will present a paper on the 
petroleum situation in the United States. 
x * * 

Discusses Use of Superheat 

At a joint meeting of the mechanical 
section of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers held Monday 
evening, Oct. 6 in the William Penn ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, B. N. Broido, chief en- 
gineer of the Superheater Co., New 
York City, read a paper on “Recent De- 
velopments in High Pressures and Su- 
perheat.” The paper was illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

ha ae 


Meet Next at Seattle 


The twelfth national foreign trade con- 


vention will be held in Seattle, Wash., 
June 24 to 26, 1925, according to an- 
nouncement by O. K. Davis, secretary 


of the National Foreign Trade coun- 
cil, 1 Hanover Square, New York. 
“Next year’s convention,” Mr. Davis 
says, “will afford opportunity to 
focus public attention on the notable 
growth of American foreign trade with 
the countries bordering the Pacific. It 
will also concentrate attention on port 
improvements and other facilities provid- 
ed by Pacific coast cities to handle the 


an 


increasing volume of overseas  busi- 
ness. 
“Foreign trade representatives from 


every section of the country will gather 
at Seattle to take concerted action look- 
ing to even greater expansion in Ameri- 





can import and export trade with the 


Far East and Australia. Trade move- 
ments across the Pacific are of vital 
significance to farmers, manufacturers, 


bankers, workers, and all who visualize 
the imperative need of expanding exist- 
ing foreign markets and developing new 
outlets for surplus production.” 

- The will also deal with 
other pertinent phases of foreign trade 
development calling for united  consid- 
eration and _ solution. 


convention 


> “* * 
Election of Officers Announced 


New officers of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for 1925 have 
just been announced as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. William F. Durand, Leland 
Stanford university, Stanford Univer- 





Convention Calendar 











Oct. 8, 9 and 10—National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association. Annual convention at Hotel 
Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. Ernest F. DuBrul, 
630 Vine street, Cincinnati, is general man- 
ager. 

Oct. 13-15—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Tutweiler hotel, Birmingham, Ala. F, F. 
Sharpless, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 


Oct, 13-16—American Found en’s association. 
Annual convention and exhibition, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee. E. Hoyt, 140 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Oct. 13-17—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Metals branch. Annual 
convention, Atlantic City, N. J. George A. 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is 
secretary, 


Oct. 16-18—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, Westchester county, 
N. Y. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-23—Electric Power club. Fall meet- 

ing at the Greenbriar, White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. S. N. Clarkson, Keith building, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-25—-National Management Week. Simu)- 
taneous meetings will be held in 65 cities 
of the United States and Canada. Ernest 
Hartford, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 


Oct. 22-24—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. Annual meeting 
at Congress hotel, Chicago. H. J. Sameit, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 


Oct. 30-31—American Welding society. Annual 
fall meeting, Hotel Winton, Cleveland. M. 
M. Kelly, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Nov. 13-15—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Annual convention, French Lick 
Springs hotel, French Lick, Ind.  C. i 
Abbott, 350 Madison avenue, New York, is 
executive director, 


Dec. 1-4—-American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Annual meeting at the Engineering 
Societies building, New York. ‘Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 
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sity, Cal.; vice presidents, Prof. Robert 
W. Angus, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Ont., S. F. Jeter, Hartford Steam 
Boiler & Inspection: Co., Hartford, 
Conn., Thomas L. Wilkinson, consult- 
ing engineer, Davenport, Iowa; man- 
agers, John H. Lawrence, Thomas Mur- 
ray, Inc., New York, Edward A. Muller, 
King Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
Paul Wright, Paul Wright & Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Treasurer, William H. 
Wiley, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 
hele Toe 

Engineers Meet in Birmingham 

Many prominent mining and _ metal- 
lurgical engineers are expected to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers at Birmingham, Oct. 13- 
15. Eastern members of the society at- 
tending the meeting left Washington 
Oct. 7 on a special train which during 
the week was scheduled to stop in sev- 
eral industrial sections, including east- 
ern Tennessee. Convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Tutweiler hotel. Dur- 
ing the three days of the meetings a 
number of inspection trips wil] be made 
to industrial plants and points of inter- 
est near Birmingham. 

Among the papers to be _ presented 
are: “Coal Washing Practice in Ala- 
bama,” by H. S. Geismer, consulting en- 
gineer, Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co.; 
“By-Product Coking in Alabama,” by 
F. W. Miller, manager of by-product 
plant, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; 
“Alabama Coal Mining. Practices,” by 
M. H. Fies, vice president, DeBardele- 
ben Coal Corp.; “Blast Furnace Prac- 
tices in. Alabama,” by H. E. Mussey, 
superintendent. of furnaces, Woodward 
Iron Co.; “Alabama Steel. Industry,” by 
James Bowron, chairman of board, Gulf 
States Steel Co.; “Production of Ferro- 
phosphorus in the Electric Furnace,” 
by Theodore Swann, president Federal 
Phosphorus Co., “Manufacture of Cast 
Iron Pipe in the South,” by Richard 
Moldenke, consulting metallurgist, Wat- 
chung, N. J.; “Effect of Sulphur in Blast 
Furnace Practice,” by T. L. Joseph, act- 
ing superintendent, mining experiment 
station, Minneapolis, Minn.; “Geology 
of Birmingham Iron Ores,” by Dr. E. F. 
3urchard, economic geologist, United 
States geological survey, Washington; 
“Tron Ore Mining Methods in Birming- 
ham District,” by W. R. Crane, super- 
intendent of southern experiment sta- 
tion, bureau of mines, sirmingham; 
“Geology and Utilization of Tennessee 
Phosphate Rock,” by R. W. Smith; and 
“Roof Supports in Red Ore Mines in 
Birmingham,” by W. R. Crane. 


The Cooper Brass Works, Inc. Og- 
densburg, N. Y., organized in January, 
1920 has shut down operations, 






NUSUAL enthusiasm on the part 
i | of the 3500 in attendence, the di- 

versity of subjects handled in the 
extensive technical program and the elab- 
orate entertainment features made the 
thirteenth annual safety congress of the 
National Safety council held last wee 
in Louisville, Ky., one of the most notable 
annual events ever held by that organ- 
ization. In addition to the large number 
of papers and reports which were pre- 
sented at the sessions in the Brown and 
Seelbach hotels, the idea of safety was 
promoted in several other ways. An 
exhibit of safety devices and equipment 
was held in the Hawaiian building, the 
products of about 30 manufacturers beinz 
On Friday a parade was held 
through Louisville streets. Many of the 
floats entered by Louisville 
manufacturers showed methods of reduc- 
ing accidents in industrial works. 


displayed. 


which were 


In one of the outstanding sessions of 
the entire week held Monday after- 
noon, James J. Davis, secretary of labor, 
spoke briefly on “Fundi- 
our Industrial Safety Prob- 


Washington, 
mentals of 


lems.” Mr. Davis stated that the funda- 
mental need in the fight for safety in 
industry is facts. Without facts, he 


said, we are working in the dark. 

He declared he will propose that the 
United States depertment of labor col- 
lect information on industrial accidents in 
co-operation state agencies. It is 
his intention also to propose that pro- 
vision be made for publishing and dis- 
seminating the information collected on 
industrial accidents and also for the main- 
industrial safety exhibit 
thorough and 


with 


tenance of an 
at Washington 
complete exposition of every machine or 
method proved by 


contribution to the advancement of safety 


where a 
experience to be a 


in industry will be conducted. 

Mr. Davis the fact that 
standardization of safety methods is 
He explained that a 


pointed to 


needed in industry. 


worker in one plant where approved 
safeguards are in use would be at a 
disadvantage, if not in actual danger, 
when going to another plant where 


safety devices of a different type are in 
use or where equipment 
are not safeguarded. The idea of main- 


all parts of 
taining an exposition of safety devices and 
methods by the federal government would 
be a long step forward in standardizing 
safety equipment, stated Mr. Davis. 

In the annual address of the president, 
A. DeBlois, E. I. DuPont de 


Lewis 





Shows Progress in Safety Work 


Thirteenth Annual Congress of National Safety Council at Louisville Emphasized 
Growth of Safety Movement—Federal Cooperation Proposed by Sec- 
retary of Labor Davis—New Officers Elected for 1925 


Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., pre- 
sented a striking picture of the work of 
the safety council since its birth in 1912. 
He explained that the safety movement 
in this country was well under way by 
1914 and that the decrease in the mor- 
tality rate from accidental causes ap- 
pears to have commenced at about this 





New Office rs 


NaTIONAL SaFETY Covuncil 
President 
Cart B, AUEL ; 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice Presidents 
In charge of public safety 
DaviD VAN SCHAACK_ 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


In charge of general activities 
L. A. DEBLoIs ’ 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
public relations 
PALMER 


In charge of 
Lew R. 
Life Insurance 
New York 
In charge of local councils 
GrorGe T. Fonda 
Fonda-Tolsted, Inc., New 
In charge of industrial 
_Henry A. RENINGER 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
president and treasurer 
CuarRLes B. Scorr 
Chicago 
Secretary and managing director 
Wiiuiam H. Cameron 
Chicago 


Equitable Society, 


York 


safety 


Vice 











time, if allowance is made for the war 


years, Continuing, he said: 


“If the accidental death rate of 1907, 
which was the lowest for the 14-year 
period (1900-1913) had remained  con- 
stant from 1907 to 1923, inclusive, I es- 
timate that 241,748 more persons would 
have suffered accidental death than was 
actually the case, and this in spite of 
approximately 100,000 deaths from au- 
tomobiles. 

“At a modest valuation of $3,000 a 
life this represents $725,000,000 which 
we might multiply by 3 to get an ap- 
proximate value for lives saved, non- 
fatal injuries prevented and property not 
destroyed—a total of $2,176,000,000. 
How much of this enormous saving 
could be considered due to the growth 
of the safety movement and the part 
played by this organization and how 
much to easier living conditions, more 
wholesome working conditions, better 
education, better health and such like, 
no man can tell, but two points are of 
interest: First, that the accidental 
death rate from at least one cause that 
is but slightly affected by the safety 
movement, firearms, has not shown any 
appreciable decrease, and, second, that 
with the advent of the war (notwith- 
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standing the betterments in © living, 
working, education and health) the to- 
tal rate bounded to a new maximum. 


“On the whole, therefore, I am in- 
clined to believe that the marked de- 
crease in accidental death rates is large- 
Iv the result of the general safety move- 
ment in which the National Safety coun- 
cil has played its part.” 





Papers dealing with safety problems 
of the metalworking industries were pre- 
sented at the sessions of the automotive 
and metals sections. George S. Thomp- 
son, Royal Indemnity Co., Detroit, dis- 
cussed “Punch Presses and Dies—Their 
Safe Construction and Operation,” an 
abstract of which appears on page 943 
of this issue. Power press safeguards 


and feeding devices, specifications for 
guards in the power press code and 


other problems attending the operation 
of power presses came in for extensive 
discussion. 

The subject of safe operation of elec- 
tric overhedd cranes was considered at 
the first session of the metals section. 
W. S. Hall, Illinois Steel Co., South 
Chicago, Ill., presented a paper entitled 
“Construction, Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Overhead Electric Traveling 
Cranes.” He discussed the factors of 
safety that should be used in design, 
recommended dynamic braking for most 
cranes, explained the danger resulting 
from operators trying to handle more 
than one crane motion at a time, and 
touched on various factors entering into. 
the maintenance of cranes, An _  ab- 
stract of this paper, from which the 
author’s name was inadvertently omit- 
ted, appears page 944 this 
sue under the heading, “Getting Serv- 
ice from Electric Cranes.” 

A. V. deForest, American Chain Co.,. 
Bridgeport, Conn., explained the safe 
use of crane chains in a paper presented 
in the first metals session. Reliability, 
strength, elongation and cost, in the or- 
der named are the desirable qualities to 
be sought in crane chain, he said. His 
paper is presented on page 942 of this. 
issue. 

At the banquet held Thursday eve- 
ning at the Brown hotel, A. B. Barber, 
director of the federal conference on 
street and highway safety, appeared as 
the representative of Secretary of com- 
merce Hoover, and explained the prog- 
ress made thus far by the conference in 
its study of safety on public roads. A 
humorous address was delivered by 
Strickland Gillilan, Baltimore. 


on of is- 











Engineers Study Electric Heat 


American Electrochemical Society Discusses Metal Melting and Heat Treatment in 
Electric Furnace—Many Advantages in Control of Heat and Analysis—Re- 
fractories and Gray Tron Offer Subjects of Much Interest 


NDUSTRIAL electric heating, re- 

fractories for electric furnaces, cor- 

rosion causes and effects and the pos- 
sibilities of electric furnace gray iron 
divided honors in attracting to Detroit 
more than 200 chemists, meiallurgisis, 
manufacturers and foundrymen for the 
forty-sixth meeting of the American 
Electrochemical society Oct. 2, 3, and 4. 
Careful grouping of papers into sym- 
posiums, the arrangement of special round 
table luncheons and a splendid system of 
plant visitations repaid those who at- 
tended. 

Dr. A. E. White, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., presented a 
paper Friday morning on the use of 
electric furnaces in heat treatment, in- 
troducing the symposium on _ industrial 
electric heating. The author compared 
types of heat treating furnaces, giving 
comparative costs of operation, and cal- 
culated efficiencies. Scientific heat treat- 
ment, which is less than 28 years old, 
has .been brought to its present state 
largely through the impetus of automo- 
tive manufacturing demand. In one high 
price automobile more than 80 parts re- 
ceive heat treatment, many of them more 
than one treatment. The merits of elec- 


trically heated furnaces or ovens are 
given by Dr. White as even tem- 
perature; accurate automatic control; 


freedom from gases with attendant elimi- 
nation of excess scaling and pitting; 
heating by uniform radiation; better 
working conditions for operators; uni- 
formity in product; lower retreatment; 
lower scrap and ability to place furnaces 
closer together. The types of furnaces 
were divided under the following classi- 
fications for description: Box; pusher; 
conveyor car; annular ring or doughnut; 
counter flow; muffle. 

In discussing this paper, E. F. Collins, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, em- 
phasized the need for taking into con- 
sideration all variable factors before mak- 
ing comparisons between types of heat- 
ing applied to heat treatment furnaces. 

The use of the electric furnace for 
continuous hardening and tempering of 
wire was described by R. H. MacGilliy- 
ray, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
New York, while Robert M. Keeney, 
connected with the same company in 
Boston, presented a paper on annealing 
brass tubing by the use of an electric 
unit at the plant of the French Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. A paper by F. S. 
Heath, Federal Mogul Corp., Detroit, 


the symposium on _ elec- 
industrial heating In the 
latter, a unit made by the Detroit 
Electric Furnace Co., operated on a 
number of different bronzes was described. 
The author reported metal losses of 
only 0.6 per cent, with a current con- 
sumption of 325 kilowatt hours per ton, 
6% pounds per ton of electrode con- 
sumption and a life of refractory lining 


rounded out 
tricity for 





Power Demand Grows 
ECENT years have witnessed a 
most rapid growth wm the use 

of electricity for industrial heating. 

One large central station showed no 

load in 1914, 

yearly consumption of 

30,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1918 

and a load of 60,000,000 kilowatt 

hours in 1922. It expects ‘a heating 
load of 110,000,000 kilowatt hours 
it 1924. No other class of loading 
for this company has 
shown such a percentage increase. 

What is true of this company is, 

or could be, true of most of the 

other central stations located in im- 

communities. 

—A.- E. 


industrial heating 


showed a 


particular 


dustrial 
WHITE. 











from 2000 heats on average 
to 1000 heats on accelerated 


running 
operation 
production. 

The industrial heating session was fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by an inspection 
trip to the heat treating, japanning and 
foundry departments of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. and the heat treating 
sections of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
in which about 60 participated, as guests 
of the Detroit committee. 

The symposium on electric furnace 
refractories which reflected the influence 
of the round table discussions held at 
two previous meetings of the society, 
embraced papers on thermal conduc- 
tivity of carborundum, the preparation 
of artificial sillimanite and the influence 
upon refractories of fluorine in deoxidiz- 
ing slags used in the basic lined electric 
furnace. In the latter paper by Frank T. 
Sisco, McCook Field, Dayton, O., the 
action of free fluorine with silica in the 
roof and upper walls forms a compound 
part of which escapes as gas and an- 
other part drips into the slag. By the 
proper use of fluorspar, that is by not 
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using too much or too high a tempera- 
ture, the effect is beneficial, for a higher 
degree of basicity for the same fluidity is 
obtained and the fluorspar is a direct aid 
in desulphurizing. 

Electric furnace gray iron focused it- 
tention at a special round table discussion 
Thursday noon arranged under the chair- 
manship of George K. Elliott, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati. This drew an 
attendance of over 150, including repre- 
sentatives from the large foundry and 
automobile manufacturing interests of 
Detroit. 

In introducing the subject, Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., dwelt upon 
the attributes which recommend the 
electric furnace for use in melting gray 
iron. He defined cast iron as steel plus 
carbon, and stated that the electric fur- 
nace may be used to supply super-heat, 
to deoxide and desulphurize the metal. 
The limitations to general adoption of 
the electric furnace method of melting 
include the high initial cost of installa- 
tion, the lower comparative tonnages it 
is possible to melt and the high cost 
of current in comparison with coke in 
most localities. He commended electric 
gray iron for certain purposes arid 
dwelt upon the merits of preheating the 
charge as is practiced in the duplexing 
process, where iron first is melted in 
the cupola and then refined in the elec- 
tric unit or is brought to a red heat 
and then charged into the furnace. 

The subject of melting gray iron 
borings was introduced, and many who 


had tried the electric furnace for this 
purpose spoke of the slow melting 
induced by entrapped air in the bor- 


ings acting as a muffle, and the difficulty 
of melting the bottom of the charge 
direct arc type unit is used. 
The mixture of borings with sprue and 
scrap was advised when attempting to 
use them in the electric furnace, al- 
though it was stated that the induc- 
tion type furnace successfully handled 
borings alone. In the latter instance 
the difficulty encountered was the neces- 
sity for a molten bath to start the 
furnace. Further, the reduction of sul- 
phur is not so pronounced with the in- 
duction type furnace as with the direct 
arc types. The inability to obtain bor- 
ings which are not too badly oxidized 
and the prevalence of brass or copper 
among iron borings are sources of 
danger in melting this material to make 
quality gray iron castings. Briquetting, 


when a 
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with or without the mixture of 10 to 
20 per cent coke was recommended for 
borings to be cupola melted. 

A Pacific cost foundryman reported 
that with pig iron at $30 a ton, coke 
at $15 a ton, and hydroelectric power 
at 7 cent per kilowatt hour, he can pro- 
duce gray iron castings from the electric 
furnace at practically three-fourths the 
cost of cupola metal. In this case the 
metal was used for jobbing castings, but 
the plant is primarily a steel foundry 
making about four heats a day, two each 
of steel and iron. The steel following 
immediately after the gray iron charge 
is notably high in carbon. A _ product 
which is made largely from electric 
furnace gray iron is iron balls for 
concentrator mills. These are produced 
in quantities ranging from 10 to 20 tons 
per day, and an exceptional quality of 
fine grain, tough, white iron is obtained 
low in sulphur, phosphorus and silicon. 

A southern producer spoke of making a 
good quality gray iron from steel scrap, 
recarburized in the basic furnace before 
silicon is added. The basic furnace is 
used because it is impossible to get 
rid of sulphides in the acid lined unit. 

In explaining the chemistry of electric 
furnace reactions on gray iron, Mr. EI- 
liott pointed out that in the basic 
furnace the slag is in a reducing con- 
dition and will lower the sulphur, while 
in the acid type, the sulphur is af- 
fected only in a minor way.  Phos- 
phorus of cast iron is not affected in 
either the basic or acid furnace. Silicon 
is lowered in the basic, but is picked up 
from the slag in the acid. Manganese 
is lowered in the acid and not changed 
in the basic. Carbon is little affected, 
except for slight additions where a car- 
bide slag is used in the basic process. 
Deoxidation is the most important result 
obtained in the electric furnace, and the 
basic type of lining obtains the best re- 
sults in this direction, while low sul- 
phur which is the hallmark of qualitv 
in certain classes of work is obtained 
through this latter reaction. 

Interesting sidelights not directly con- 
nected with the subject of electric fur- 
nace melting were developed. The theory 
was advanced that many troubles char- 
acterized as blow holes in castings may 
be avoided by supplying sufficient pressure 
through higher pouring head. The anal- 
ogy of carbonic gas held in solution in 
soda water under pressure, but released 
as bubbles when the bottle is uncorked 
was applied to the condition encountered 
in iron which is setting in the mold. It 
was held that if sufficient pressure is 
applied while the metal is solidifying, the 
gases will remain in combination. De- 
oxidation obtained in the electric fur- 
mace was given as the chief chemical 
advantage of the process. 

Both the morning and afternoon sessions 


IRON TRADE 


of the opening day were devoted to the 
subject of corrosion, which is engaging 
so much attention from the scientific 
bodies at present. A symposium on this 
subject was held under the chairmanship 
of Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla, Vanadiaum 
Corp. of America, Bridgeville, Pa. 

An able address by Alex Dow, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Edison Co., was the 
feature of a special meeting Friday night. 
Mr. Dow traced the growth of inter- 
communicating systems, which have only 
recently been discovered though long 
existent, by certain public men and popu- 
lar publications. He stated that such sys- 
tems will grow if fostered by proper 
legislation, unhampered by governmental 
interference, and by excessive taxation. 
At present many public utility companies 
are paying out ten per cent or more of 
their income in taxes, while the interest 
rate on working capital has advanced 
during the past few years. 

J. R. Cain, bureau of standards, pre- 
sented a paper on the influence of sulphur, 
oxygen, copper and manganese on the 
red shortness of iron, at the closing ses- 
sion Saturday morning. It was found 
that if sulphur is below 0.01 per cent. 
there is no red shortness, even though 
the oxygen content is 0.2 per cent. If 
sulphur is below the figure given, a man- 
ganese sulphur quotient of 3.0 is suffici- 
ent to prevent red shortness. Copper 
is of minor importance, but has a tend- 
ency to correct red shortness in low sul- 
phur materials. 

In a paper by R. F. Mehl, Juniata col- 
lege, Huntington, Pa., a review of a series 
of experiments on pure alloys with par- 
ticular reference to the aluminum-mag- 
nesium series is given. Considerab‘'e dif- 
ficulty was encountered in securing cru- 
cibles which would not introduce in- 
jurious elements into the alloys, and as a 
result of the investigation basic oxides, 
such as those of zirconia, alumina and 
magnesia are recommended. 

A paper prepared by A. E. R. West- 
man and R. B. Walker, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada, the third of 
a series, gave a study of the relation 
between current, voltage and the length 
of carbon arcs produced by alternating 
currents. 

The 1925 spring meeting will be held in 
Niagara Falls, while the fall meeting 
probably will go to Chattanooga. 

The Templar Motor Car Co., Cleve- 
land, recently reorganized and _ taken 
out of a receivership, again is in fin- 
ancial difficulties. The property, located 
in Lakewood, a suburb of Clevelahd, has 
been taken over by the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Cleveland, as trustee 
under a $1,000,000 mortgage. The Tem- 
plar company suspended operations some 
time ago due to lack of working capital 
and defaulted in its interest payments. 
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Railroads Prepare 
Diffuse Purchases 


Washington, Oct. 7—A program of 
distribution of expenditures for the 
purchase of rolling stock and _ other 
equipment by the railroads in times of 
depression as well as during business 
activity, and which may be of a signi- 
ficant importance to the iron and steel 
industry, is being undertaken by the 
Association of Railway Executives. At 
a recent meeting of the executive com- 


mittee of that association, additional 
progress was made in this program, 
which contemplates the stabilizing of 


employment so as to avoid, as far as 
practicable, the reduction of forces and 
of purchases in dull times, and of dis- 
tributing the expenditures for necessary 
equipment between times of depression 
and times of prosperity. 

It is pointed out by the association 
that under this plan the stabilization of 
general business conditions can be aided. 
A resolution was adopted directing the 
chairman to appoint a committee “to 
make a thorough study of the subject, 
develop its various phases, confer with 
the interstate commerce commission in 
respect to it, inviting its suggestion and 
assistance, and report to the executive 
committee as soon as practicable.” The 
committee named consists of the presi- 
dents of the following roads: Pennsyl- 
vania; Baltimore & Ohio; New York 
Central; Union Pacific; New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; Southern Paci- 
fic; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Mis- 
souri Pacific, and the Delaware & Hud- 
son. 


Melt by Ohio Foundries 
Reduced in August 


A reduction is reported in the amount 
of iron melted by members of the Ohio 
State Foundrymen’s association during 
August. The foundries reporting had 
capacity for 28,400 tons, whereas the 
melt totaled 15,403 tons, this giving the 
“percentage of actual melt,” as 54.2 per 
cent. The actual melt in July was 62.5 
per cent, and in August, 1923, 79 per 
cent. 

Stocks on hand show a slight increase. 
August indicates a percentage of 87 per 
cent; July stood at 85 per cent and Au- 
gust, 1923, 101 per cent. The stocks on 
hand are made up of all the grades of 
pig iron and all of the grades of non- 
ferrous materials on hand with mem- 
bers reporting. Stocks received de- 
clined. August stood at 42 per cent; 
July 49 per cent and August, 1923 at 65 
per cent. The figures relate to all grades 
of materials received during August. 
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Campbell Urges Employers 
Beware of Radicals 


Youngstown, O. Oct. 7.—An 
earnest study of the national political is- 
sues is urged on employes of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., by the 
president James A. Campbell, in an ar- 
ticle in the company’s Bulletin. He says: 


“There is at this time a determined ef- 
fort to gather into a single group all 
the political elements sympathizing in 
any degree with the forces now in con- 
trol in Russia, which are seeking to ex- 
tend their system to all parts of the 
world. The success of this movement, 
cloaked under the name ‘Progressive,’ 
would undermine the very foundations 
of our most cherished American institu- 
tions. 

“Most of those engaged in this enter- 
prise, except perhaps its leaders, are 
probably absolutely honest in their con- 
victions. They do not realize that their 
success means the weakening if not the 
destruction of principles, policies and 
ideals upon which our country has be- 
come the greatest nation in the world, 
with the most equal distribution of 
wealth and opportunity and the highest 
rewards for labor that civilization has 
ever known. They are dreamers, misled 
by the very common but mistaken be- 
lief that wealth is always the fruit of 
privilege, rather, than the product of in- 
dustry, thrift and enterprise. 

“As employes of this company you 
are interested in its success, just as I 
am. It cannot be successful unless it 
has orders on its books to keep its works 
in continuous operation. Continuous op- 
eration at its works mean _ continuous 
work for its employes. Continuous em- 
ployment means larger earnings for 
each worker; so we are interested alike 
in the adoption of national policies that 
will make for success of both the com- 
pany and the employes. I myself am 
responsible, more than anyone else, to 
every stockholder and to every employe 
for the success of this company, and I 
feel this responsibility keenly. When 
the company is not successful the em- 
ploye suffers by loss of work and there- 
by loss in earnings and the stockholder 
by loss in dividends. This is a real loss 
to all, for it cannot be replaced and is 
that much taken out of our life earn- 
ings.” 


Unemployment Averages 


10 to 12 Per Cent 


New York, Oct. 7.—Averaging good 
and bad years, 10 to 12 per cent of all 
the workers in the United States, several 
millions of men and women, are out of 
work all of the The Russell 
Sage Foundation makes this statement in 
a report of a five-year study of em- 


time. 


ployment methods, needs and agencies. 
Its findings are summarized as _ fol- 
lows: 

“Widespread unemployment is a con- 


stant phenomenon’ with far-reaching 


economic, social, psychological and moral 
bearings. 


“In 


seeking work through certain 
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types of commercial or fee-charging em- 
ployment bureaus, particularly those 
dealing with unskilled and casual labor, 
thousands of men and women are being 
exploited. 

“Public employment bureaus or ex- 
changes can make a material contribu- 
tion toward the solution of this and 
other phases of the ever-recurring prob- 
lem of unemployment.” 


The investigation extended into more 
than 70 cities in 31 states, and to 
Canada. 

Wickwire Reorganization 


Plan Is Approved 


A plan of reorganization has been ap- 
proved by stockholders of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corp. at a_ recent 
meeting at Worcester, Mass. 
involves an capitalization 
and a partial change in management.. T. 


The plan 
increase in 


Harry Wickwire Jr. retires as manager 
of the 
Pryor, 


Samuel E. 
of New York, becomes 


corporation and 
chair- 
man of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing Harry W. Goddard. Mr. Wickwire 
aud Mr. Goddard, both 


however, re- 
main on the board of directors. Mr. 
Pryor becomes the executive head of 
the business. 

The new capitalization increases 
working capital by $2,515,000. A_ vot- 
ing trust is placed in the hands of 
Samuel F. Pryor, Frederick W. Allen, 


T. H. Wickwire 
Young. 


Sr. and Richard B. 

Details of the new capitalization fol- 
low: Mortgage bonds, 7 per cent, due 
1935, $12,679,000; ten-year 7% per cent 
secured notes, due 1932, $1,686,000; five- 
year 7 per cent Class A notes, $2,515,- 
000; five-year 6 per cent Class B notes, 
$3,639,400; common stock, no par value, 
authorized, 1,815,000 shares; issued, 958,- 
750 shares. 

The old 
follows: 


company was capitalized as 
First cent 
bonds, due 1923, $12,679,000; ten-year 
7 per cent notes 1932, secured 
by pledge of the stock of the American 
Wire Fabric Corp., $1,686,000; notes 
held by creditor banks, $3,639,400; pre- 
ferred stock, 76,817 
stock, no par value, 434,800 shares. 


mortgage 7 per 


due 


shares; common 


Arrangements have been made with 
a syndicate for underwriting the Class 


A notes and the common stock. 


The annual report of the National 
Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 


for the year ended june 350, shows net 
profits before depréciation and interest, 
of $608,805 against $142,888 for the 
preceding year. After deductions there 
was a net balance of $358,382 compared 
with a deficit of $118,603 one year be- 


fore. 
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General Employment and 


Earnings Increased 

Washington, Oct. 7.—Despite the 
tact that iron and steel payroll totals 
as a whole increased 10.7 per cent 
last month over those July, average 
monthly wages of employes in the 
industry again dropped last month, 
This is shown in the survey of em- 
ployment and payrolls in 52 industries, 
covering 2,428,229 employes whose total 
earnings during one week in August 
were $61,032,430, just completed by 
the United States department of labor. 
The average monthly wage of iron 
and steel employes in August was 
$127.92, as compared with $130.36 in 
the preceding month, 

In the foundry and machine shop 
froducts group, employment dropped 
1.7 per cent in the month, but the pay- 
rolls dropped only one-tenth of 1 
per cent. The machine tool group 
showed a loss of 13.4 per cent in em- 
ployment and a drop of 13.6 per cent 
in payroll total, this being due mainly 
to vacation season, 

Considering the 52 industries as a 
whole, the earnings of employes in 
August increased 3.7 per cent, and per 
capita earnings increased 3.5 per cent, 
this being the first month since Feb- 
ruary in which employment total earn- 
ings and per capita earnings all have 
shown increases over the preceding 
month. Employment in all these manu- 
facturing indsutries in August showed 
an increase over the preceding month 
of two-tenths of 1 per cent. Taking the 
industries by groups, increases in em- 
ployment are shown in seven of the 12 
groups of the 52 industries, and in- 
creases in payroll totals in all but one 
of the 12 groups, 





Oct. 
stokers in 


Washington, 7.—Bookings of 
mechanical August totaled 
94, a the 115 total 
of July. Despite the large drop, August 
was the fourth best month of the year. 
Fire boilers increased from 14 
to 17 in August, but water 
tube decreased from 101 in the former 
month to 77 in the latter. Following are 
comparisons of sales: 


drop of 21 from 


tube 
in July 


Water 
Stokers Fire tube tube 

1924 sold boilers boilers 
ee ee 91 7 84 
FODPGNTY 6. ceankeee 110 11 99 
ae ee 89 12 77 
PEs... s aban 89 15 74 
pt ee eee 64 3 61 
| ae ee 102 19 83 
JURE edole ss 0 SRRReN 08 115 14 101 
AE 2s . «c 2 Ctaand “4 17 77 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed Sept. 22 against Walter B. 
Bright ,individuaily, and trading as ‘the 
Kensington Hardware & Tool ‘Mfg. Co., 
410 Mechanic street, Philadelphia. 
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Westerners Non-Plussed 








Sudden Change in Basing Point Came as Surprise to Some of the 
Leading Sellers—Gossip in the Chicago Market 


~ HICAGO, Oct. 7.— 
As early as the first 
week in September 
reports were cur- 
rent among users 
of sheets, wire and 





wire products in 
this district that 
corporation subsid- 
aries would name 
new western prices 
approximately $2 a 
Pittsburgh bases on 
These reports, printed 


ton over the 
these products. 
as such in the Iron Trave Review of 
Sept. 11, were scouted by local officials 
of the subsidiaries. It has since de- 
veloped that the corporation’s submis- 
sion to the federal trade commission’s 
edict against Pittsburgh plus was a com- 
plete surprise to local officials, and for 
once it proved literally true that con- 
sumers knew more about the forthcom- 
ing prices than the sellers themselves. 


* ” * 


Local officials of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. have taken the change 
much more philosophically than their 
compatriots in certain of the other Steel 
corporation subsidiaries in this territory. 
Perhaps this is because the new wire 
and wire product prices were largely 
formulated here, while representative of 
some of the other subsidiaries did not 
know “where they were at” pending 
receipt of instructions from Pittsburgh. 
Men who have grown gray-haired in 
service here cannot recall any event 
that has caused so much pain and con- 


fusion. 
* * o 


Unconsciously, perhaps, the sales force 
of the Illinois Steel Co. has been mov- 
ing in an aura of complacency the past 
10 days. Its transition to a Chicago 
base on plates, shapes and bars came 
gradually and voluntarily, and there is 
just the least bit of feeling that the 
Illinois Steel Co. did gracefully what 
the other subsidiaries are doing under 
compulsion. 

* * * 


If the fight against Pittsburgh plus 
is really at an end, then W. E. Mce- 
Collum, secretary of the Western Asso- 
siation of Rolled Steel Consumers, has 
worked himself out of a good job. No 
one man typifies the anti-Pittsburgh plus 
sentiment more than he. Rebellion against 


Pittsburgh plus had long been in the 
hearts of many western consumers of 
steel, but Mr. McCollum happened along 
at the right time, and organized the 
opposition. Mr. McCollum and his pub- 
licity staff waged a skillful campaign, 
and there is no little ‘glory, at least in 
the Middle West, of doing battle with 
the Steel corporation, let alone winning. 


* * * 


A representative of one of the national 
detective agencies called upon a Chicago 
steel forging company the other day to 
try to sell night protective service. Never 
having had trouble in any way, the 
forging company did not buy. That 
night a number of windows in its plants 
were stoned. The next day the detective 
representative “happened by,” noticed the 
damage and urged it as a reason for us- 
ing the service. Still the forging com- 
pany was not sold on the’ idea. That 
night more windows were broken. Now 
heavy netting protects every window and 
detective bureau salesmen do not get 
past the information desk. 


* * * 


Of all the railroads entering Chicago 
and marketing their iron and steel scrap 
accumulations there the Monon is the 
most precise. If it sells 500 tons to a 
dealer it does not deliver 505 tons with- 
out first ascertaining whether he can 
handle the overage. Most carriers over 
or under-shoot their tonnages without 
giving notice, but are readily amenable 
to adjusting the price if the market 
has turned in the meantime. 


* * * 


Less work is now being done in archi- 
tects’ offices than at any time in 25 
years, states a survey just completed 
by the Illinois Society of Architects. 
The association points out that marked 
depression in the building trade is six 
months in the offing if past experience 
is a guide. However, structural steel 
awards in Chicago territory have been 
unseasonably heavy and more _ office 
building and theater construction is in 
prospect—the steel having been let—for 
next spring than could be foreseen one 
year ago for the spring of 1924. 

e @,i9 


The head of one of the biggest iron 
and steel scrap houses in Chicago blames 
the present downturn in scrap to the 
political speculation of the newspapers. 
Every time a political expert figures out 
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a new twist whereby the presidential 
election will be thrown into congress 
and a certain combination put over by a 
deal between Democrats and the LaFol- 
lette outfit it ‘sends a fresh chill down 
the back of business. Even mentioning 
La Follette’s name in most iron and 
steel offices here is inviting the atten- 
tions of the bouncer. Sentiment is 95 per 
cent pro-Coolidge. 


Southern Foundries Report 


Better Business 


Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 7.—A_ general 
improvement in business is indicated 
by reports from 45 foundries that are 
members of the Southern Metal Trades 
association. Replies to questionnaires 
issued by the association are tabulated 
as follows: 


Good Fair Poor 


Oudere ig. BERGE 60k «sn'ecies 10 25 10 
EEE 7505s 6a'd' at ase a € 12 23 10 
be Pee ee ree ee 12 25 7 
Outlook 90 days .......... 16 24 5 
Heavy Medium Light 
Stock of pig iron ........ 8 27 10 
PiGGK- C0 COED © 5isiceg sy <9 9 28 8 
SR DME a eats acc De 9 27 9 


A similar investigation was made 
60 days ago. Only 10 foundries re- 
port inquiries poor at this time, com- 
pared with 21 previously, Twelve now 
report inquiries good, as against five 
60 days ago. Sixteen now report the 
cutlook good for 90 days; previously 
the number of reporting was only eight. 
Five report the outlook as poor where- 
as 60 days 2go the number was 17. 


To Operate Extensions 


Cambridge, O., Oct. 7.—The Guern- 
sev works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. will resume operations in the 
near future, after being shut down for 
some time for improvements costing sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. Includ- 
ed in the improvements are a number 
of new brick and steel buildings. The 
main galvanizing and pickling depart- 
ment is to be housed in one of the new 
structures. Other improvements include 
new car storage and bar shearing rooms 
and two complete pickling units of four 
tanks each. 


Surveys Coast Market 


Seattle, Wash, Oct. 7.—Capt. A. 
W. Schacht, of Germany, representing 
the Stinnes interests, is visiting the 
Pacific Coast where he is surveying 
business situations, making his head- 
quarters in this city. Capt. Schacht is 
reported as preparing to appoint’ a 
local company as the representative 
on the Pacific Coast of the Stinnes 
mills for the sale and distribution of 
such products as rails, plates and bars. 


PO OT 
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Simplify Further 


Conference Will Take Up Wider Pro- 
gram of Reduction in Variety 


Washington, Oct. 7.—In addition to 
the schedule of simplification of gages 
and sizes of steel sheets, which cover 
proposed widespread reductions, to be 
presented to producers, distributors and 
users at a meeting to be held in the 
Marlborough-Blenheim hotel at At- 
lantic City on Oct. 14, seven or eight 
other simplification programs affecting 
the metal products industry will be un- 
der consideration in co-operation with 
the simplified practice division of the 
department of commerce. 


It is said this will be the largest 
meeting for simplification of products 
and elimination of waste in industry 
ever assembled. Representatives of the 
American Hardware association, the 
National Hardware Association of the 
United States, the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ association and a number of 
other trade association groups, consum- 
ers and other distributors will consider 
numerous programs of reductions in 
sizes and excess varieties. 


The sheet steel simplification com- 
mittee, as a result of an extensive sur- 
vey of varieties in sheet products, has 
prepared a tentative simplified schedule 
covering reductions from 1819 gages 
and sizes to about 261. This represents 
a proposed reduction of 85.6 per cent. 
The committee on terne plate simpli- 


fication also is to meet at the same 
time. 
The American Hardware association 


with representatives of producers and 
other distributors and users will con- 
sider the proposals to reduce sizes and 
varieties in eaves trough and conductor 
pipe. In addition, the revision com- 
mittee on the simplification of steel 
files and rasps, which put into effect 
a simplification program a year ago, 
will look into the possibility of further 
revisions. 

A committee of the screen wire cloth 
manufacturers will take up the question 
of reducing sizes and varieties with 
the National Hardware Association of 
the United States and the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ association. 

On the same date in Atlantic City, 
a committee of the drop forged wrench 
industry also will consider details of a 
survey of drop forged wrench sizes 
and models, with a view to reductions. 
A meeting of the manufacturers of 
shovels, and a meeting of representa- 
tives of the Wood Turners’ Association 
of America will be coincident with the 
others. The latter will consider sim- 
plification of tool handles. Still an- 
other conference will be held as a part 
of the Atlantic City sessions on possi- 
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ble reductions in sizes and _ specifica- 
tions for cold chisels. More than one 
day may be consumed in these con- 
ferences. 


Ten of 16 manufacturers of hack 
saw blades in the United States, as 
a result of a conference with the di- 
vision of simplified practice, as to the 
possibility of eliminating excessive va- 
rieties and sizes have filed reports with 
the division as to their sales and pro- 
duction. A general conference will be 
held later, probably the latter part of 
next month, 


Calls Terne Committee 


A meeting of the terne plate sim- 


plification committee of the metal 
branch of the National Hardware as- 
sociation has been called by H. N. 


Taylor of N. & B. Taylor Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., chairman of the commit- 
tee, at 10 a. m., Oct. 14 at the Marl- 
borough-Bleinheim hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. It is expected that Major 
A. E. Foote, department of commerce, 
and W. A. Fingles, representing the 


National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, will be present at this 
conference. 


Offer Warren Pipe Bonds 


A New York banking syndicate is of- 
fering for public subscription a new 
issue of $2,500,000 first mortgage 6% 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds of the 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Philips- 
burg, N. J. The bonds are due Oct. 1, 
1939, and are priced at 99 to yield 6.60 
per cent. The company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of cast iron pipe 
in the country and now is controlled 
by the Replogle Steel Co., Wharton, N. 
J. The proceeds of the bonds will be 
used to acquire the entire capital stock 
and bonded debt of the Wharton & North- 
ern railroad and for effecting the con- 
solidation of the Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. and the Empire Steel & Iron 
Co. 





To Reduce Capitalization 


According to N. W. Foster, vice presi- 
dent of National Acme Co. Cleveland, 
stockholders of the company will shortly 
be asked to ratify a recapitalization plan 
which provides for a reduction of the 
stock from $50 to $10 par and the 
capital from $25,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The number of shares will remain as at 
present. This reduction will effect a 
saving of approximately $30,000 in taxes 
and will automatically increase the sur- 
plus account. The Montreal plant of 
the company has been dismantled and is 
being sold. 
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Canada's Pig Iron Output 


Lowest in 7 Years 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 6 —Production 
of pig iron in Canada in August amount- 
ed to 23,072 gross tons, as compared 
with 40,850 tons produced in July, 
being the lowest tonnage reported for 
any month since the commencement of 
monthly record in 1917. Foundry and 
malleable iron showed substantial in- 
creases, but they were more than off- 
set by the drop in the quantity of basic 
pig iron produced for the use of the 
reporting companies. This grade fell 83 
per cent to 5942 tons, while foundry 
rose 71 per cent to 11,911 tons, and 
malleable now advanced 54 per cent to 
5220 tons. The production of 2195 tons 
of ferrosilicon marked little change 
from the 2197 tons produced in July. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings, following the decline in. the pig 
iron output, amounted to 22,736 tons, 
as compared with 52,237 tons produced 
in July, being a decrease of 56 per cent. 
Steel ingots at 27,419 tons marked a 
drop of 58 per cent from the July output 
of 50,469 tons, and steel castings fell 
off 26 per cent to 1317 tons as com- 
pared with 1768 tons in July. 


Engine Builders Merge 


Enterprise Engine Co., San Francis- 
co, and Western Machinery Co., Los 
Angeles, have merged. The Enterprise 
company was formed in 1916 and spe- 
cialized on building of marine engines. 
Stationary gas engines also were con- 
structed but the marine field was con- 
centrated upon, even after the com- 
pany started building oil engines. The 
Western Machinery Co., which was 
formed about 25 years ago as the West- 
ern Gas Engine Corp., specialized on 
internal combustion gas and _ gasoline 
engines. Officials of the Enterprise 
and Western companies who will be 
identified actively with the new organ- 
ization are: Western Machinery Co., 
William Angus, president and general 
manager; George F. Guy, vice presi- 
dent; Sam Kahn, treasurer; J. M. 
Davis, sales manager, and John H. 
Suter, chief engineer; Enterprise En- 
gine Co., Charles J. P. Hoehn, presi- 
dent; H. E. Morgan, vice president; 
A. J. Martens, treasurer; William J. 
Donlon, secretary and Henry Martens, 
director. The headquarters of the new 
company will be in Los Angeles. 


Samuel Mann & Bro. Inc, 100 
East Thirty-first street, New York, 
refrigerators, with plant located at New 
Brunswick, N, J., have filed a_ peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with. liabilities of 
$458,983 and assets of $335,500. 
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Steel Castings Output 


Again Decreases 


Washington, Oct. 7.—Production of 
steel castings in August again recorded 
a decline, the fifth consecutive monthly 
decrease since March, the high point 
of the year. August output totaled 36,- 
363 tons, of which 14,532 tons was com- 
posed of railway specialties and 21,831 
castings. Shop 
operations were at 36.1 per cent of 
capacity as compared with 37.9 per 
cent in July and 48.4 per cent in June. 
Most of the August loss was in rail- 
way specialties, this classification fall- 
ing from 16,244 tons in July to 14,532 
tons in August. The following table 
shows the bookings of commercial steel 
castings by 70 identical companies with 
a monthly capacity of 100,700 tons, of 
which 39,100 tons usually is devoted to 
railway specialties and 61,600 tons to 
miscellaneous castings. 


tons of miscellaneous 


Railway 
specialties Mis- 
Total Percent net  cellaneous 
net tons capacity tons net tons 
1923 totals. ..894,780 386,939 507,841 
Mo. average.. 74,565 74.05 32,245 42,320 
1924 
SORUAET 4 c0 0s 51,406 51.0 19,572 31,834 
February ..... 73,138 72.6 35,474 37,664 
March ......100,514 99.8 59,778 40,736 
BATU cccveses 68,119 67.6 33,151 34,968 
BERY ccccvccce 56,001 56.4 28,064 28,737 
ee 48,718 48.4 26,170 22,548 
i th edines 38,191 37.9 16,244 21,947 
pS ee 36,363 36.1 14,532 21,831 


Two companies with a capacity of 785 tons 
per month on miscellaneous castings out of 
business in July, 1923. 


Car Builder Offers Stock 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Reports have been 
current that a competitor was to take 
over the Ryan Car Co., Chicago, but 
the offering of 45,600 shares of common 
stock of the company, coupled with the 
statement that active management is to 
William M. 
to refute 


hands of 
seem 


continue in the 
Ryan, founder, 
them. The Ryan 
plants at Hegewisch, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, with an annual capacity to build 
and repair 8000 cars and make 10,000 
tons of forgings and steel parts. 


would 
company has two 


Hydraulic Shows Deficit 

The Hydraulic Steel Co. Cleveland, 
in a report made to the United States 
district court by Thomas P, Goodbody, 
receiver for the company, shows a de- 
ficit for the eight months ended June 30, 
1924, of $3,559,603. The Hydraulic Steel 
Co. has been operating under a receiver- 
ship since Oct. 26, 1923. Profit for the 
eight available for interest 
amounted to $269,767. Net sales for the 
period amounted to $3,936,029. The in- 


months 


Sleds 


ventory item is down to $877,629. Lia- 
bilities are listed at $4,071,070. The re- 
report $107,381 charged 
depreciation and $20,751 more 


shows 


ceiver’s 


off for 
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written off on account of special tools. 
There was expended for additions and 
equipment in the welding plant $186,115, 
after which current assets showed $498,- 
680 in cash. 


Engine Shipments Lower 


Washington, Oct. 7.—Department 
of commerce reports for the quarter 
ended June 30, from nine companies, 
comprising the entire industry show 
shipment of 134 mining electric loco- 
motives and 21 industrial. This com- 
pares with 140 mining and 45 industrial 
in the quarter ended March 31. A total 
of 1273 electric mining locomotives 
valued at $5,920,866 and 61 electric in- 
dustrial locomotives, with a valuation 


of $300,304 were shipped in 1923. 


Automobile Production 1s 
Gaining Slowly 


Washington, Oct. 7.—Production of 
automobiles in August as reported to 
the department of commerce from 206 
manufacturers, was 279,115 passenger 
cars and trucks. This was a gain of 
less than 6 per cent over July and 13 
per cent over June. Of passenger 
cars 241,631 were produced against 
237,668 in July and 217,935 in June. 
The truck output totaled 27,484 against 
25,235 in July and 27,882 in June. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1924 the 
number of passenger cars and trucks 
made was 2,285,805 against 2,604,541 
in the same period of 1923. The loss 
from last year was 12 per cent. Dur- 
ing the period 2,044,173 passenger cars 
and 241,631 trucks were manufactured 
compared with 2,128,369 passenger cars 
and 214,431 trucks in the first eight 
months of 1923. Passenger car output 
was 8 per cent below that of last year 
and truck production was 6 per cent 


below. The monthly record of output 
follows: 
Passenger Cars 
922 1923 1924 
January ....escceess 81,696 223,822 287,353 
POMTUEED ciccavececce 109,171 254,782 336,374 
PERRO pctndosvecse 152,962 319,789 348,356 
ADT secceccccccere 197,224 344,661 337,045 
ere ee rere 232,462 350,460 279,453 
SO. .ccteeespheces 163,053 337,442 217,943 
Jely) 5k. 55.245... 285,903: 297413 2575668 
AU. . 6000 bdevee 249,498 314,431 251,631 
September ...-++.+s6. 167.731 29B, 964 codecs 
October ..cccccscoecs 217,562 335,041 2.05. 
November .....+e0+. 215.362 264,939... 
December .......... 208,016 275,472 ...... 
* Revised. 
Trucks 
1922 1923 1924 
[OUEST cs 0ass sees 9,596 19,732 28,925 
February <cscescone 13,360 22,173 31,153 
SERRE aah ovine dues 20,036 35,284 34,118 
ROWE. desea sneweesss 22,665 38,085 36,156 
ST eer ee ree ee 24,120 43,730 33,412 
LY ee er ee 26,354 41,173 27,874 
PS er ee 22,083 30,692 25.235 
Ee a eg 24,711 30,872 27,484 
September ......++++ 19,495 28,578. «+... 
ONOT naecncteuses TRG “DESY wscsee 
November ....++e+.. 21,967 BB O73. - 4 secice 
December’ .......... oo ea Sf 
*Revised. 
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Oldest Scientific College 
Celebrates Founding 


Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, Troy, 
N. Y., where many executives and tech- 
nical experts in the steel industry, ac- 
quired their college education, celebrated 
the one-hundredth anniversary of its 
tounding Oct. 3-4. Among the speakers 
at the first day’s meeting ‘were Herbert 
Hoover, secretary of commerce; Sir 
Charles Langbridge Morgan, president 
of Institute of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain; Henri Abraham, president, So- 
ciety of Electrical Engineers of France; 
Luigi Luiggi, president, Society of Civil 
Engineers of Italy, and Arthur Survey- 
er, president, Engineering Institute of 
Canada. 


The day’s exercises closed with a pa- 
geant on the campus illustrating scenes 
in the development of the institute, and 
the history of science and engineering 
during the last 100 years. Rensselaer in- 
stitute has the distinction of being “the 
oldest college of science and engineering 
in any English-speaking country.” 

Speakers at the second day’s meeting 
included: Samuel Wesley Stratton, pres- 
ident, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
Albert Abraham Michelson, 
president, National Academy of Sciences; 
Carl Ewald Grunsky, president, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers; Frederic 
Rollins Low, president, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers; William Kelly, 
president, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers; Farley Os- 
good, president, American 
Electrical Engineers. 


nology ; 


Institute of 


Youngstown Company To 
Build Chicago Mills 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 7.—The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., plans to manu- 
facture at Chicago the same kinds of 
light steel products now made at its 
East Youngstown plant. J. A. Campbell, 
surveys are being made 
to build a rod mill of about 10,000 tons 
per month capacity. Wire and nail mak- 
ing machinery will be installed. A sheet 
and tin plate mill department will be 
built. The finishing mills will neces- 
sitate the building of three open hearth 
furnaces, and improving the blooming 
mill to take care of the increased steel 
output. 


president, said 


Building of a new blast furnace at 
the Indiana Harbor plant was the first 
step in this expansion. Impetus to the 
building plan has been given by the 
abandonment of Pittsburgh plus. The 
output of the western mills will enable 
the local independent to 
competitive territory 
changed. 


maintain its 
practically un- 




















Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








MILLER, formerly 
St. 


AURENCE 
L. assistant sales manager at 
Louis of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
the 
mill 


has been appointed manager of 
sales department of the rolling 
division of the National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., that city, effective Oct. 
1. He had been connected with the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for 14 years. Mr. 
Miller succeeds Lee Niedringhouse, who 
recently resigned. Hayward Niedring- 


house, managing director of the Na- 
tional company, announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Miller. 

2. 2 


A. H. Chamberlain has resigned as 

sales manager of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons 

Co., with headquarters at Newark, N. J. 
cm 

H. E. Dineson has resigned from the 

Connecticut Tool & Engineering Co., 


109 Holland street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * * 
Thomas ‘Drever, controller of the 
American Steel Foundries, has _ been 


made president of the Wahl Eversharp 


Pencil Co., Chicago. 


* * * 
G. E. Gleadall, recently appointed 
sales manager of R. J. Crozier Co., 
Philadelphia, distributor of iron and 


steel, mine and railroad supplies, for- 
merly was assistant to the president. 
x *k * 
Harold Matthews, has resigned as 
purchasing agent at the Service Motors, 
Inc., Wabash, Ind., to accept a position 


with the Garford Motor Truck Co., 
Lima, O. 
x * * ‘ 
Lockett C. Coleman, who recently 


joined Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, 
in its locomotive department, formerly 
was assistant general manager of the 
Boston & Maine railroad. 
. e.- 

H. E. Robertson, recently made vice 
president and treasurer of the Goetz 
Brass Co., 630 North Franklin street, 


Chicago, formerly was general man- 
ager of the Larco Wrench & Mfg. 
Corp. 


* * * 


James Gill Gardner, Brockville, Ont., 
has been appointed a director of the 
Canadian Pacific railways. He began his 
career as apprentice with the Gardner 
Tool Co. Later he organized the Cana- 
dian Billings & Spencer Co., Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ont., for which he was managing 
director and was the principal promoter 


of Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd., 
which brought together several large 
companies. At present Mr. Gardner is 
president of Machinery & Foundries, 
Ltd., Brockville, and other interests. 
ae ee 

William J. Bergen Sr., recently ap- 
pointed engineering assistant to the 
president of the Nickel Plate railroad, 
since Feb. 1 had been chief engineer 
and valuation engineer of that road. 


He has been with the road 23 years. 
one 


H. W. Brown, secretary of Tabor 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of molding machines, is spending sev- 
eral weeks on the Pacific coast making 
a survey of conditions and arranging 


for direct representation of the com- 
pany, 

et ae 
Dr. Hermann Saemann, of  Eisen- 


Stahlwerke formerly G. Fischer, Schaff- 
hausen, Switzerland, sailed for his home 
Oct. 4 after having 


completed a tour 


of the leading foundry centers of the 
United States, studying electric — steel 
casting production methods. 

* * * 
William Schwanhausser, chief engi- 


neer of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., New York, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by of- 
ficials of the company on his birthday, 
Sept. 25. Mr. Schwanhausser has been 
with the company for 40 years. 

x * x 


H. L. Woolfendern, recently appoint- 


ed sales promotion manager of the 
Scott Valve Mfg. Co., Detroit, pre- 
viously was with the Allis-Chalmers 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, as district man- 

ager at Denver. He is a graduate of 

the University of Michigan and later 

was a consulting engineer in Detroit. 
* * * 

Albert F. Gabell, since May 1 man- 
ager of the mill supply department of 
Warren, Balderston & Co., Trenton, 
N. J., mill and plumbing supply house, 
been appointed general manager 
of the company. He previously had 
been connected with the American Tin 
& Terne Plate Co, Philadelphia, as 
manager of its plumbing department. 

* * * 

Lon R. Smith has been appointed 
manager of the windshield division of 
the Senite Metal Co., Indianapolis. Mr. 
Smith formerly was western represent- 
the Eisenann Magneto Co., 
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has 


ative of 


sales manager of the Buda Co., vice 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of the Midwest Engine Co. and 
for three years was a member of the 
council of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 
* ok of 

J. L. Hastings, recently connected 
with the Phelps Dodge Corp., as 
purchasing agent with headquarters in 
Douglas, Ariz., had been connected 
with subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corp. for the last 20 years. 
Mr. Hastings was purchasing agent 
in Chicago for the American Steel & 
Wire Co., for about 15 years, and later 
was with the Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., Kearney, N. J., as 


$ t.¢ 


buyer. 


George J. Whelan, for the past five 
years vice president and general man- 
ager of the Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding George R. Johnson, who re- 
signed at the annual meeting last June. 


The new president has been associ- 
ated with the company for 18 years. 
F. W. Ohlenacher, manager of the 
company’s business at Sandusky, O., 
succeeds Andrew Squire, resigned, as 
a member of the board. 

* * * 


Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
Sylvania railroad, celebrated his sixty- 
ninth birthday Sept. 21. Under the 
rules of the company he is ineligible 
for re-election after the age of 70, so 
that he has entered upon his last year 
of service with that road. Mr. Rea 
continues in excellent health and is 
one of the most active railroad men 
in the country. Ate the recent meet- 
ing of the railroad executives in New 
York, he was appointed chairman of 
the committee to work out methods of 
eliminating unemployment in the rail- 
road industry. Mr. Rea entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania when he was 
only 15 years of age. In 1871 he be- 
came a locating and construction en- 
gineer on the various branches of 
the road. Among his most notable 
achievements as an engineer was the 
construction of the belt line tunnel for 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad at Bal- 
timore, the construction of the New 
York tunnel extension and station of 
the Pennsylvania rajlroad and the New 
York connecting railroad, including the 
Hell Gate bridge. He has been presi- 
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dent of the Pennsylvania railroad since 
Jan. 1, 1913. 
+ + ” 

H. L. Woolfenden now is in charge 
of sales promotion for the Scott Valve 
Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

* * - 
Na- 


has 


E. W. Cooney, president of the 
tional Forge Works, Irvine, Pa., 
been elected president of the American 
Forge & Tool Co., Anderson, Ind. 


* * * 


Allen V. Moyer recently was appointed 


assistant chief engineer of the Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa. He formerly 
was with the Struthers Wells Co. 

* a * 


Edward L. Doheny, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Petroleum & Transport Co., has 
returned from the Pacific coast to his 
New York office, 120 Broadway. 
x * > 

George L. Moorman, recently appoint- 

ed manager of the Bignall & Keeler Ma- 


chine Works, Edwardsville, Ill, for- 
merly was assistant manager of that 
company. 


* * * 
Wilbur M. Bosworth recently connect- 
ed with the Standard Steel Tube Co., To- 
ledo, O., as tool engineer, formerly was 


with the Metal Fibre Rope Co., that 
city. 

* * * 
James L. Gough, sales manager for 
the Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co.,  Chi- 


cago, machinery dealers, has obtained a 
leave of absence for six or eight 
months and has left to spend the win- 


ter in New Orleans. 
thre 3 
Roy Hoffert superintendent of the 


Christensen Machine Co., a branch of 
F. J. Greene Engineering Works, Ra- 
cine, Wis., sailed from New York Oct. 
4 for an extended business trip in Eng- 
land and the Continent. 
er ae 
W. J. Marshall, formerly of W. J. 
Marshall & Co., fabricators, Holyoke, 
Mass., has dissolved the organization 
which bore his natfe and now is per- 
sonally associated with the Eastern 
Bridge Co., with headquarters at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
* * * 


Richard Ferguson, formerly general 
manager of the Grant Lees Gear Co., 
Cleveland, and a recognized authority 
on the manufacture of gears and gear 
units, now is operating his new plant, 
the Ferguson Gear Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
to capacity. 
04; @ +6 

Frederick B. Cooley, president of the 
New York Car Wheel Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been elected a director of the 
Fidelity Trust Co., that city. He has 
been in the car wheel business 27 years, 
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purchasing the New York Car Wheel 
Co., 11 years ago. 
. * 7” 


James Albert Green, president of the 
Matthew Addy Co., Cincinnati, has 
been named a director of the Anderson 
Engine & Foundry Co., Anderson, Ind. 
By order of courts this company will 
take over all the property of the An- 
derson Foundry & Machine Co., subsidi- 


ary of the R. L. Dollings Co. of In- 
diana. 
* * * 
A. A. Hutchinson, formerly manager 


of the Easton Coal & Export Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., and more recently president 
of the Hutchinson Engineering Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has joined the field staff 
of the Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 
New York, in the capacity of assistant 
traveling sales manager with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Ga. 
* oe * 


Beverly L. Worden has been elected 
a director of the National Exchange 
bank, Milwaukee, succeeding the late 
Lawrence Fitch. Mr. Worden is now 
president of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., and was the founder of the Wor- 
den-Allen Co., Milwaukee, from which 
he has retired. Mr. Fitch was identified 
with large foundry and machinery in- 
dustries and at his death was president 


of the Western Malleables Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 
* * * 
Harold S. Hall, who recently joined 


the sales department of the Pittsburgh 
Valve Foundry & Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, formerly was with the Grin- 
nell Co. and the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Co. Mr. Hall will have com- 
plete charge of the new sprinkler equip- 
ment and factory heating departments of 
the Pittsburgh Valve company. A com- 
plete line of fire prevention apparatus 
will be handled by Mr. Hall, who will 
be assisted by a staff of engineers re- 
cently engaged for the new department. 
"en eee 

William C. Dickey has _ taken 
the management of the New York busi- 
ness of C. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh. 
He was previously New York agent for 
C. G. Hussey & Co., for over 10 years 
and helped to establish their modern 
uptown warehouse in New York at 504- 
506 West Twenty-Fourth street, where 
they carry in stock a full line of copper 
products. Mr. Dickey will have associ- 
ated ‘with him Joseph A. DeMarrais as 
assistant New York manager. Mr. 
Dickey was formerly district manager of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. and now is 
district representative of the Thomas 


over 


Sheet Steel Co. and New York agent of 
the 


plates. 


steel 
his 


Worth Steel 
He will 


Co., maker of 
continue to have 
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offices in the Equitable building, 120 
Broadway. 
* + _ 

F. G. Baender, will open new machine 
shops at Parsons, Kans. He formerly 
was an instructor in the University of 
Arkansas, the University of Missouri, 
and the University of Iowa. He gradu- 
ated from the last named university as a 
bachelor of science in mechanical engi- 
neering, and received a master of arts de- 
gree from Cornell university. During the 
war Mr. Baender had charge of over- 
hauling engines on several United States 
vessels. He is a member of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 


American Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. 
Earl Mitchell, formerly engineer of 


the power plant at the University of 
Arkansas will be assistant to Mr. Baender 
in the new plants. 


Gaskill Is Reappointed 


Washington, Oct. 7—Nelson B. “Gaskill 
was reappointed a member of the federal 


trade commission last Saturday by 
President Coolidge for a seven-year 
term, Mr. Gaskill is a Republican and 


was formerly aSsistant attorney general 
of New Jersey, native state. A 
recess appointment was recommended for 
him by Senator Edge, of New Jersey, 
and others. Mr. Gaskill was appointed 


his 


to his first term by former President 
Woodrow Wilson to succeed former 
Governor Fort, of New Jersey. He 
was the only member of the trade 


commission to return a dissenting opinion 
in the recent cease and desist order 
abolishing Pittsburgh plus. 


Plate Tariff Interpreted 


Washington, Oct. 7.—In a ruling 
handed down by the United States cus- 
toms service, it is held that’ steel sheets 
or plates are subject to the additional 
duty of two-tenths of 1 cent a pound 
for shipments pickled or cleaned by acid, 
only when they are subject primarily to 
duty depending upon their thickness and 
not upon their value. Question came up 
as to the classification of a stainless steel, 
the appraiser of merchandise at Boston 
holding that this additional duty should 
be assessed, while the New York ap- 
praiser held that the addition of this 
duty is limited to plates and sheets 
upon which the duty primarily relates 
to thickness instead of value. The de- 
partment upheld the latter ruling. 





Report of the Torrington Co., Torr- 
ington, Conn., for the year ended June 
30, 1924 shows net profits after all 
charges, except American and Canadian 
income taxes, of $885,432, about half 


the return reported one year ago. 
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Plan To Centralize Public's 
Purchasing in Ohio 


A campaign for the adoption of cen- 
tralized purchasing by state, county and 
municipal departments in the state of 
Ohio is to be launched by the Cleveland 
Purchasing Agents association at a meet- 
ing at Elyria, O., Oct. 16. The meet- 
ing will be held at the request of the 
manufacturers’ associations of Elyria and 
Lorain and the movement is backed by 
the seven purchasing agents associations 
in Ohio. Governor Donahey of Ohio 
also has given it his endorsement. Mun- 
icipal officials of Lorain and Elyria will 
be present and a general invitation has 
been extended to executives of manu- 
facturing plants in Ohio as well as pur- 
chasing agents not identified with the as- 
sociation. A. G. Hopcraft, Ferro Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the National Purchasing Agents 
association, will preside at the dinner 
to be given at the Elyria country club 
at 6:30 p.m. Russell Forbes, national 
research secretary of the purchasing 
agents, will address the meeting. Va- 
rious plant visitations have been ar- 
ranged for the afternoon and for this 
purpose those in attendance will assem- 
ble at the plant of the Colson Co., 
Elyria, at 2 p.m. 


Continue Addy Business 


Creditors of the Matthew Addy Co., 
Cincinnati, meeting Oct. 3 decided to 
permit John H. Dickerson, receiver, 
to continue to operate it as a going 
concern. Mr. Dickerson called the 
meeting to inform creditors of prog- 
ress in the receivership. Offices of 
the company have been moved from 
the First National Bank building to 
the United Bank building, Third and 
Walnut streets. 


Steel Found ry Bought 


The Penn Steel Casting & Machine 
Co. plant at Chester, Pa. has been pur- 
chased from the Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corp. by a group headed by former 
GovernorSproul. The men involved in 
the transaction with Mr. Sproul are: 
John Crosgrove, Johnstown, Pa., and 
Frank Finsthwaite, M. H. Furlaud, E. 
Richards and Howard F. Hansell of 
New York. The purchase price was not 
made public. 


Seek Definite Status 


Washington, Sept. 23.—The commit- 
tee of the United States chamber of 
commerce is to meet with government 
officials interested in this matter late 
in October to seek a definite ruling 
on the status of trade associations. 
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Obituaries 














LYSSES I. DAVIS, identified 
[ | with the tin plate industry, 
killed himself in his hotel rooms 


in Chicago, Oct. 2, at the age of 45 
years. Mr. Davis was associated with 
his brother, C. S. Davis, president of 
the Davis Tin Plate Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

J. W. Graham, of the Kitson Co., 
Westmoreland and Stokley streets, Phil- 
adelphia, died Sept. 10. The Kitson Co. 
manufactures cocks and other appliances. 

“he 

Clarence P. Clark, assistant to chief 
engineer C. B. Bigelow, south side 
works, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, died at his home there Sept. 
28, after a short sudden illness with 


pneumonia. 


’ 
* * * 


Abram Hecht Ballinger, well known 
philanthropist and prominent citizen for 
of Hamilton, O., died 
following an _ illness 
He was president 
Machine Co., 


many years, 
there Sept. 19, 
cf several months. 
of the American & 


Hamilton. 
* * * 


Edward N. Breitung, head of E. N. 
sreitung & Co. 120 Broadway, New 
York, bankers, died Oct. 2, following an 
illness of several months. The most 
important of Mr. Breitung’s various in- 
terests was mining properties. He was 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Marquette Iron Co. and of the 
Marquette Ore Co. He was president 
of the Nevada Silverfields Co., the Nick- 
las. Mining Co., the Talc Products Co., 
and was director and part owner of 
many other corporations mostly in the 
West. 

¢ £4 

Wellington Parker Kidder, Rochester, 
N. Y., consulting engineer for the Ro- 
chester Industries, Inc., that city, died 
suddenly, Oct. 2 at the Hotel Belmont, 
New York. Mr. Kidder was 72 years 
oz age. He invented a noiseless type- 
writer and many typewriter improve- 
ments and other inventions of his were 
in connection with steam engines and 
printing presses. His first invention 
was in 3868 at the age of 15, when he 
patented an improvement in rotary steam 
engines. , He was a member of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. 

. * * * 

Jose Antonio Ruiloba, well known as 
a member of the metallurgical depart- 
ment of the United States Steel Corp.. 


71 Broadway, New York, died Sept. 30, 
at his home in htat city. Mr. Ruiloba 
was born in Havana, Cuba, in 1872. He 
graduated from the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic institute, Troy, N. Y., in 1890. He 
then became connected with the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., and traveled 
in South America as a salesman for 
that company. When the United States 
Steel Corp. was formed he was an as- 
sistant of the late W. L. Walker. Mr. 
Ruiloba took an active part in the 
metallurgical development of the United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries. He par- 
ticularly had charge of the production 
of zinc and sulphuric acid. 


* * * 


Charles Edwards Downton Sr., an em- 
ploye of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. for 30 
years, died Sept. 28 in his home in Wil- 
kinsburg. He was born at Covington, 
Ky., and was graduated from the depart- 
ment of electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering of Purdue university. He en- 
tered the employ of the Westinghouse 
company as a student apprentice. In 
1896 he was placed in charge of the 
dynamo testing department. In 1904 he 
became identified with the educational 
department and was in charge of train- 
ing courses for graduate students. When 
the Westinghouse company began the 
manufacture of war munitions, he was 
transferred to the plant at Springfield, 
Mass. Early in 1923 he returned to the 
main plant at East Pittsburgh where he 
had been prominent in large electrifica- 
tion projects. 





Built Largest Telescope 








George C. Bardons, who died several 
months ago in Cleveland, was in charge 
of constructing the Lick telescope, at 
the time of building being the largest 
refracting telescope in the world. Mr. 
Bardons was with the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland at the time the 
telescope was built. When Mr. Bar- 
dons was serving his apprenticeship with 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
in 1880, Worcester R. Warner and Am- 
brose Swasey were contractors in that 
city. When Mr. Warner and Mr. Swasey 
went to Chicago, Mr. Bardons accom- 
panied them, also moving to Cleveland 
when Warner & Swasey Co. was formed. 
Mr. Bardons was recognized as an au- 
thority on small tools. 
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Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive En terprise 








UTOMOTIVE products will be 
A manufactured by the Mirroscope 
Co. of America, Inc., recently 
incorporated to acquire the material 
assets of Alexander Mirroscope Co., 
Inc. The company manufactures au- 
tomobile mirrors, novelty mirrors and 
machine stampings. New interests in 
the company are L. L. Harr, for sev- 
eral years vice president of Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
leather belting manufacturer, and J. 
F. Barnet, for the past 12 years with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O. The company is expanding 
production and is instituting an ag- 
gressive campaign new and in- 
creased business. 
> * * 
ART of the activities of the Martin 
Auto Parts Co., 3359 North Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago, recently formed 
by Earl J. Martin, will be devoted 
to the selling of iron and steel scrap 
* * &* 
FTER lengthy negotiations the Mo- 
dine Radiator Mig. Co. of Racine, 
Wis., is reported to have obtained an 
order from the Ford Motor Co. for up- 


for 


ward of 100,000 radiators. The Modine 
company now is erecting a_ substantial 
addition to its factory. 

o +. * 

CITY STRUCTURAL 


a ANSAS 
STEEL CO., Kansas City, Mo., 
recently completed a 200 x 700-foot ad- 
dition to its plant increasing its capac- 
ity from about 2000 tons of fabricated 
steel a month to more than 5000 tons. 
The company is a large seller to the 

oil industry. 

eo % 

HE sheet metal products business of 
Joseph J. Leinfelder & Sons, La- 
Crosse, Wis., has been incorporated un- 
der the same name, with $30,000 capital. 
The plant and offices are at 305 South 
Third street. Joseph, Cyril and Florian 
Leinfelder remain the principal owmers 


and managers. 
* * ” 


NE of the most important recent 

additions to the Philadelphia indus- 
trial district is the partial completion 
of a $2,000,000 annex to the huge 
South Philadelphia plant of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., which 
will be operated to capacity on or 
about Dec. 1. Announcement to this 


effect was made in the office of H. T, 
Herr, 


vice president. This addition, 


known as the turbine blading shops and 
the only self-contained unit of its kind 
in the country, is apart and separated 
from the existing $12,000,000 plant. The 
new shop transferred from the main 
works of the Westinghouse company 
at East Pittsburgh consists of two 
buildings at right angles covering con- 
siderably more than a city square. 
* * * 

TRAND & Sweet Mfg. Co., Winsted 

Conn., manufacturer of many kinds 
of wire, is booking many orders, one 
recent contract being for 50,000 pounds 
of wire to be shipped to England. 
The company is building another plant 
and will install 12 wire-making ma- 
chines in order to increase its output 


to 2,000,000 pounds a year. 
* * x 


IRMINGHAM, Ala., has been chos- 
for the southern 
branch of the Reeves Brothers Co., 
Alliance, O., manufacturer of tanks. 
A 40-acre tract has been procured and 
erecting a plant is to start 
immediately. Part of the machinery 
the Alliance plant has been torn 
down and is to be installed in  Bir- 
mingham. The remainder of the Alli- 
ance plant will continue in operation. 
Gung 

MONG the contracts recently booked 

by the Austin Co., Cleveland, en- 
gineer and builder, are a woodworking 
for the Hauser Stander Tank 
Co., Cincinnati; a warehouse for the 
Whitall-Tatum Co., Millville. N. J.; 
extensions for the Hocking Glass Co. 
Lancaster, O.; laundry p'ant for the or- 
phanage and old people’s home of the 
International Order of Odd Fellows of 
Ohio, Springfield, O.; a boiler house 
for Warner J. Steel, Bristol, Pa.; golf 
clubhouse at Teterboro, N. J., and a 
branch plant warehouse at Chicago 
for Hill & Griffith Co., Cincinnati. 


* * * 


en as the site 


work of 


from 


shop 


N AN effort to supersede the receiver- 

ship instituted in the affairs of the 
Falls Motors Corp., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., recently on petition of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee, trus- 
tee, 10 creditors filed an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Under the original 
petition, J. B. Eck, who was general 
manager of the Falls company, was 
named receiver. Claims of petitioning 
creditors amount to $6120. The Falls 
company virtually has discontinued pro- 
duction, and the organization has largely 
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been demolished. The plant was a large 
maker of automobile engines. 
. * «s 


MERICAN BRIDGE CO. now is 

building 12 barges for the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. for 
use on the Warrior river. Five of 
these barges have been launched and 
it is expected that the other seven will 
be completed about Oct. 15, when 
délivery of the entire fleet will be 
made. The last eight all-steel deck 
barges out of an order of 35 for the 
United States Engineers of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., district for use in construc- 
ting locks and dams in the lower Ohio 
river have been completed and are 
ready for delivery. 

x * * 


NE wing of the new foundry be- 

ing constructed by the American 
Foundry Co., Hot Springs, Ark., has 
been completed. The company now is 
manufacturing sanitary fittings and con- 
tracting castings of iron and brass. The 
uew building is of steel frame and sheet 
iron, 40 x 80 feet. The machine shop 
is a concrete building, 36 x 80 feet, in 
which all equipment is electrically driven. 
Another wing is expected to be con- 
structed for the fitting shop, which will 
be used for manufacture of- sanitary 
pipe. The company will make portable 
saw mills with a daily capacity of 15,- 
000 feet of lumber, in addition to its 
regular line of production. W. F. Ful- 


lington is president of the company; 
JT. M. Fullington, vice president, and 
C. H. Fullington, secretary. 
* * * 
and creditors 


2s | avert 

of the Anderson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Indianapolis a subsidiary of 
the former R. L. Dollings Co. of In- 
diana will take charge of the plant of the 
company at Anderson and will under- 
take to operate it according to the 
terms of an agreement reached in the 
Madison circuit court. It was further 
agreed that Winfield T. Durbin, for- 
mer governor of Indiana, who had 
been receiver of the Anderson com- 
pany several months, will retain con- 
trol of approximately $57,000 for pay- 
ment to the preferred stockholders of 
the present company. A committee of 
the creditors and stockholders will ar- 
range for thenew corporation to take 
charge and finance the new organiza- 


tion. The plan proposed is_ to 
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issue capital stock of approximately 
$1,400,000 and to assume the claims of 
commercial creditors and the cost of 
the receivership. A large majority of 
about 8000 stockholders had _ con- 
sented to the arrangement for a new 
corporation to take over the property. 
x * * 
OODS ENGINEERING CO., AIl- 
liance, O., elected the following 
directors at the recent annual meeting 
of the stockholders: F. A. Holies, J. 
E. Morrison, S. L. Geiger, F. A. Hobbs, 
C. E. Hobson, H. D. Tollerton, George 
Floyd and E. W. Mehl. Mr. Holies was 
elected president; Morrison, vice presi- 
dent and general manager and Geiger, sec- 
retary. The company is operating full 
time in production of automobile jacks. 
oe 
OURTH STREET FOUNDRY CO., 
Holland, Mich., organized, 
now is operating a foundry in that city. 
F. S. Skellenger is manager. 
* * & 


recently 


HE Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has placed an order for four com- 
pletely mechanical gas producers with 
the Chapman Engineering Co., Mt. Ver- 


non, O. They are to be installed at 
the Woodlawn, Pa., plant. 
x * * 
ONSTRUCTION of a new plant 


for the Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
Co., South Windham, Conn., has been 
completed. All equipment has been 
purchased and operations are to start 
shortly. 

* * * 

ILTON MACHINE TOOL CO., 

Bridgeport, Conn., recently added 
$100,000 to its capitalization to allow 
for increased production. No change 
has been made in the executive per- 


sonnel. 
* *k * 


NGINEERS are preparing for the 

constructing of an extensive plant 
for the Columbian Iron Works, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. That company recently 
has acquired the Continental Machinery 
Co. works. Several years will be re- 
quired for the completion of work under 
contemplation. 

ee ae 

| cae caused by ignition of hydrogen 

gas damaged the plant of the Clarke 
Chemical Co., Wickliffe, O. The plant 
was allied closely in ownership with the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., that 
city. The Clarke company plans imme- 
diate reconstruction and intends to be op- 


erating again within 40 to 60 days. 
* * * 


OOD and metal patterns will be 
manufactured by the Emerson Co., 
8 Peck Slip, New York, recently incor- 
porated for $10,000. The company will 
specialize in molds for radio horns and 
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other equipment. 
is president, 
dent, and Julius 
treasurer, 


William Emerson Jr., 
Richard Allen vice presi- 
Sebo, secretary and 


* * * 


ATIONAL TUBE CO., has placed 

an order with the Chapman-Stein 
Furnace Co., Mt. Vernon, O., for furnaces 
for the new skelp mill now being built 
at Gary, Ind. Each of the furnaces is 
to have a normal capacity of 20 tons 
of slabs per hour and is going in under 
a very low and rigid fuel economy guar- 
antee. 

a 
DDITIONAL equipment has been 
purchased by the Automatic Signal 

& Sign Co., 1014 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, manufacturer of warn- 
ing signals and signs for safety and 
regulation of automobile traffic. The 
capitalization of the company recently 
was increased from $35,000 to $100,000 
to accommodate purchase of the new 
equipment. 

* * * 

ORDAN BATTERY CO., Ypsilanti, 

Mich., recently has been incorporat- 
ed with $150,000 capitalization to better 
carry on the business formerly run un- 
der the name of Arthur Jordan Bat- 
tery Co. The company owns its plant 
and equipment, which are modern. T. H. 
Lavier Jr., is president of the com- 
pany; F. R. Wolfe, secretary, and H. E. 
Van de Walker, treasurer, 


* oe a 
UCKEYE STEEL CASTING CO., 
Columbus, O., has just put into 
operation a new normalizing furnace 


of the refractory tile recuperative type. 
It has a capacity of 180 tons of cast- 
ings per 24 hours. 
oil but is also fitted up 
to use gas. The Chapman-Stein com- 
pany, Mt. Vernon, O., was the designer 
and contractor. 

* * * 
EORGANIZATION of the Federal 
Stamping Co., Holland, Mich., has 

resulted in the formation of the Federal 
Mfg. Co. The new company has moved 
into a recently completed plant, and is 
erecting additional buildings to be used 


operating on 


for manufacturing purposes. The com- 
pany owns a 17%-acre site. Warm 
air furnace accessories, metal stamp- 


ings, hardware specialties, etc., are man- 
ufactured. 
* * * 


LARGE warehouse is being con- 

structed in Long Island City, N. Y., 
by the Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. The new warehouse will be 
larger and more modern than that now 
occupied in New York. L. R. Davidson 
is president of the company, E. S. 
Hoopes, vice president and E. C. Re- 
beske, secretary and treasurer. The com- 


.The 


The furnace now is* 
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pany makes flats, squares, and 
special shapes of bessemer, open-hearth, 
crucible and cold die rolled steel. 


rounds, 


TES RN 
EWARK PATTERN WORKS, 39 
Avenue L, Newark, N. J., is at 

the present time engaged in the construc- 

tion of larger quarters directly opposite 

ite old plant. The new plant is 60 x 

120 feet of brick and steel construction. 

In addition to manufacturing a complete 

line of wooden and metal pattern equip- 

ment including flasks, the company is 
specializing in the manufacture of alu- 
minum match plates, which are finding 

a national market. 


* * & 
ONTROLLING interest in the Die- 
sel Gas Engine Works, Cologne, 


Germany, has been acquired by the Su- 
Gas Engine Co., Springfield, O. 
Superior company also purchased 
the Otto Engine Works, Philadelphia. 
The merger will center production of oil 
and gas engines in Springfield, and will 
make the Superior Gas Engine Co. one 
of the largest producers of that type 
of engine in the country. The Superior 
company will acquire all rights for man- 
ufacture and sale of diesel engines in 
the United States, Canada and insular 
possessions. P. J. Shouvlin is president 
oi the Springfield company. 
i 


ONSTRUCTION has started on the 

new home of the Monarch Forge 
& Machine Works, Blackstone and York 
streets, Portland, Oreg. For many years 
the company was known as the Clarke 
County Iron works, having started in 
Vancouver, Wash., in 1910. The forge 
shop equipment of the new company, 
which specializes on forging and machine 
work, includes a 600 and 1500-pound 
hammer and three oil and coal forges. 
The machine shop will be electrically 
operated and some additions will be made 
to the present equipment. A _ pattern 
shop also is operated. C. J. Hirschbuhl 
is president and G. M. Hirschbuhl seé- 
retary and treasurer. 

‘s: es 


LIFFORD R. MESSINGER, vice 

president of the Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, recently was elected a di- 
rector of the Federal Malleable Co., 
that city. He also is a director of 
the Interstate Drop Forge Co. O. L. 
Hollister was elected president of the 
Federal Malleable Co., L. C. Wilson, 
vice president and general manager, 
and W. C. Frye, E. L. Wood, Burtner 
Fleeger and L. S. Peregoy were chosen 
directors. The Federal company man- 
ufactures commercial malleable cast- 
ings and is affiliated with Chain Belt 
Co., Sivyer Steel Casting Co. and 
Interstate Drop Forge Co., all of Mil- 
waukee. 


perior 





Boston. 


Industrial buyers aer inactive, 


Chicago district appear to be the 
that market. 


Inactive 


EW YORK, Oct. 7.—Improve- 
N ment noted in the eastern 
machine tool market last week 
has disappeared, trading, being exceed- 
ingly dull. With the possible exception 
of some further fair-sized buying by 
the Southern railway for Spartanburg, 
S. C., there are few orders of impor- 
tance. It has been learned that the 
Southern railway has decided not to 
purchase two of the fabricating ma- 
chines listed in its original inquiry. 

Scattered buying includes a 36-inch 
x 8-foot planer, for the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Railroad Co., three car box 
borers for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and a car box borer for the 
: Moore-Jones Co,, St. Louis all placed 
in this territory. A 48-inch car wheel 

borer and an axle lathe has also been 

purchased by the Big Four railroad and 

a 54-inch x 14-foot planer, has been 

bought by the Warren Foundry & Pipe 

Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. A 6-foot radial 

drill has been purchased by the Car- 
; negie Steel Co. 

While action is expected any day on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and Lehigh & 
New England list, no awards have yet 
been noted. The Pennsylvania railroad 
is reported to have just placed a turret 
lathe for its Altoona, Pa. shops. 
The Gulf Refining Co. 17 State 
street, New York, is contemplating the 
purchase of a few tools for a new 














EACTION in the machine tool 

the past week resulted in a sharp drop in busi- 

ness booked in most equipment centers. The 
improvement of the market which 
gaining in strength during the past month was set 
back, and many interests claim the week just closed 
was one of the slowest since Sept. 1. 
was the exception last week, sales in that district hav- 
ing received considerable stimulus from the machine 
tool exhibits in connection with the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating convention recently held in 


with few com- 
panies planning purchase of more than six to a dozen 
tools at a time. Union Tank Car Corp., Gulf Re- 
fining Co. and a few others are in 
miscellaneous small lots of machines. 
shops and ornamental iron and steel works in the 
largest factor in 


Railroad buying is scattered and 


Period Expected To 


Machine Tool Market Reacts 


Gradual Improvement of Past Few Weeks Suddenly Disappears as Most Districts Report 
Quieter Demand—Railroad Activity Practically Nill—Industrial Buying Still Is 
Delayed—Good Awards Continue to Add Cheerfulness to Crane Field 


market during 


was gradually 


New England 


the market for 
Small machine 


single tools. No large lists now are active, excepting 
the Southern railway which recently has done some 
fair sized buying against its inquiries. Action is ex- 
pected daily on the lists of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Lehigh & New England. The Illinois Central 
list still is in the formulative stage. Railroad buying 
of the week includes purchases by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Big Four and the Pennsylvania. 

Used tool buying is slightly better, with some dealers 
in the vicinity of Boston reporting 50 per cent heavier 
sales over any week since Sept. 1. 
still is a hindrance to active participation in the market 
by many dealers, several large interests going after the 
business at any price. 

Crane builders are more cheerful as awards con- 
tinue to be brought out in better volume. Among the 
larger buyers of the week were the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., taking four, and the American Ice Co., New York 


Price competition 


three. New York Edison is inquiring for two 200-ton 


involves mainly cranes. 


shop to be erected in Philadelphia. The 
Union Tank Car Corp. also contem- 
plates some equipment for a new shop 
to be erected in Philadelphia, but as 
yet has issued no formal inquiry. 
Sellers of locomotive cranes report 
an improvement in inquiry, while trad- 
ing is still slack, orders over the past 


2 . 
week have been slightly more nume- 


rous. The overhead crane market is 
featureless. 

The Forged Steel Wheel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, which was reported previously as 
having purchased a car wheel borer, 
will not confirm the report, claiming 
not to have made such an acquisition. 


Inquiries Heavier, Sales Few 


LEVELAND, Oct. 7.—Inquiries for 
machine tools were more numer- 
ous last ‘week, but sales fell off consid- 
erably. Some dealers report last week 
the quietest since Sept. 1. Railroads 
continue quiet in this district, the New 
York Central inquiry being the only large 
one being figured on. Inquiries are 
mostly for single tools, few prospects in- 
volving more than three machines. 
Considerable business is being figured 
quietly, some of the most promising 
inquiries not being general in the mar- 
ket. Little tendency is noted on the 
part of buyers to close on inquiries of 
long standing, although a few sales were 
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Locomotive crane inquiries are better. 


Be Short 


made last week immediately after the 
inquiries were issued. 

One manufacturer reports sale of six 
tools to a southern interest, and another 
order for five rebuilt machines for a 
western company. These are the larg- 
est single orders reported placed in this 
territory last week. This interest also 
sold one tool to a western railroad. 

Used equipment continues in only fair 
demand, but inquiries are slightly better. 
No sales involving large tools were re- 
ported last week but the aggregate of 
business placed was in better volume than 
in several weeks preceding. 

Crane inquiries are slightly more nu- 
merous, but sales still are slow. One 
of the largest contracts to be booked re- 
cently by a Cleveland builder was that 
taken by the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co. for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Four cranes, two 20-ton, 3-motor, and 
two 20-ton, 4-motor cranes will be built 
for the Lackawanna plart of the Beth- 
Ichem company. 


Buyers Still Hesitant 


ITTSBURGH, Oct. 7.—Manufac- 

turers still are hesitant about plac- 
ing orders for machine tools and other 
equipment although there has been 
fair activity in this district recently 
in placing single orders for new or 
used machines. Hubbard & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, have started to buy on their 
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list for Emeryville, Cal., galvanizing 
plant, including one shear. These or 
four special machines are to be bought 
including a milling machine, forging 
machine, etc. One used machinery 
dealer reports the sale within the past 
week of one 10-foot plate shear to a 
Los Angeles buyer and a 9-foot plate 
shear to a New York purchaser. Spotty 
buying of new machinery is the rule. 
No large lists of new equipment are 
before the trade, except the remainder 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. inquiry. 

Two or three used machinery lists 
call for eight or 10 items each. 

In the crane market the feature order 
is that of the Reeves Bros. Co., Al- 
liance, O., tank builder, for one 75-ton 
crane with 10-ton auxiliary, and a 25- 
ton with 10 ton auxiliary, both 60- 
foot span, for shipment to its new 
plant at Birmingham, Ala. Crane orders 
are expected from the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. next week in connection 
with its duplexing process at the South 
Side Works. No new locomotive crane 
inquiries are before builders but one or 
two about a year old give promise of 
being revived. 


Single Tool Orders Make Market 
INCINNATI, Oct. 


orders continue to dominate the 
market in this district, practically no 
large orders being reported by manu- 
facturers. The Acme Machine Tool 
Co. has received several orders for its 
new type turret lathe. Orders for plan- 
ers and boring mills continue to fea- 
ture the market. The G. A. Gray Co., 

* 
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ed an 


while 
will 


order 
Southern 


the 


furnish 
Foundry Co., Philadelphia, 


from th 


railway for 


e Kansas 
a 42-inch 


Cincinnati Planer 
the Willimington 
with a 32- 


inch open side planer. Some reluctance 


contin 
turers 
spite 


is upw 


on an 


men in this district. 


ues to 


be 


shown by manufac- 


in closing on needed tools de- 


the 
ard. 


fact the tendency of prices 
The railroads are not closing 


y appreciable amount of equip- 


A large list is expected to be placed 
in the market shortly by the Pennsyl- 
railroad. 


vania 


Sales 


Receive Impetus 


OSTON, Oct. 


sales 
consumers 
exhibit 


tool 
steel 


Scattered 
bought a planer, 
and several grinders. A 
a press of new 
were ordered 


a lathe 
chanical engraver, 
several 
Connecticut 


sign 
by 
consutr 


and 


treaters 


ners, 


in connection 
convention at 


Massachusetts 


drills 
and Rhode 
Sales aside from the ex- 


7.—Some 15 or 20 
of new tools to New England 
were made at the 


recent 
with the 
Boston. 


consumers 
two milling machines, 


me- 
de- 


Island 


position have been slow, although one 
used tool dealer reports a 50 per cent 
improvement during the past week as 


compa 


red 


with 


any 


week 


since 


the 


first of September. Prices are unchanged 
and interest centers chiefly in produc- 
tion tools of 1 


new 


Owen Dyneto Corp., Syracuse, N. 
purchased an automatic 


has 


NUL 


methods. 


1ew 


design or involving 


v5 
armature 
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coil forming machine of special design 
from the Pneumatic Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





Machine Shops Good Buyers 


HICAGO, Oct. 7—Small machine 
shops and makers of ornamental 
iron and steel products appear to be 


the largest factors in the present ma- 
chine tool market. The New York 
Central railroad has inquired for sev- 
eral tools while the Illinois Central 
list is said still to be in process of 
formulation, 

Seattle is in the market for an auto- 
matic hollow chisel mortiser, motor 
driven, capacity % inch to 34 inch. The 
machine is to be equal to the model A 
built by the Sidney Machine Tool Co. 

Iron Products Corp., LaCrosse, Wis., 
is enlarging its plant and will install 
a hot dip galvanizing plant suitable for 
galvanizing rods 1 inch up to 8 feet 
in length. This will be of small ca- 
pacity. The company also is in the 
market for a thread cutting or thread 
rclling machine suitable for cutting 
threads on the ends of mild steel bars, 
ranging in diameter from % inch to 1 
inch, and eight feet in length. The 
threads should be up to 4 inches long. 
A special rolling mill suitable for re- 
rolling bars of approximately 1% inches 
in diameter reducing them to % inch 
and 34 inches. This process is to pro- 
duce bars approximately six feet long 
with enlarged ends, 1% inches in 
diameter and the middle portion of 
the bar 5 inch or % inch. C. R. Pieper 
is president of the company. 


INU NHNNENATTT 


Crane Awards and Inquiries of the Week 


Orders Placed 


Four cranes for the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., two 20-ton 3-motor, 
85-foot span, magnet handling cranes, and 
two 20-ton, 4-motor, with 5-ton auxiliary, 
94-foot, 3-inch span, magnet handling crane, 
to the (Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Three cranes for the American Ice ‘Co., Phila- 
delphia, placed through the Henry Vought 
Machine Co., New York, with the Euclid 
Crane & Hoist Co.; two cranes are of 7'%- 
tons capacity, 2-motor, 30-foot span, and one 
of five tons capacity, 3 -motor, 46-foot span. 

Two 10-ton cranes for the Johnstown, Pa., plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., electric cranes 
with 56-foot and 61-foot spans, to the Bed- 
ford Foundry & Machine Co. 

Two cranes, including 75-ton with 10-ton aux- 
iliary and a 25-ton with 10-ton auxiliary, both 
with 60-foot span, for the Reeves Bros. Co., 
Alliance, O., to be shipped to Birmingham, 
Ala.; awarded the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co. 

Two electric traveling cranes, one 15-ton and 
one 5-ton for the Camel Co., Chicago, to the 
Whiting Corp. 


Single Installations 


150-ton wrecking crane and one 20-ton standard 
locomotive crane for the Lehigh & New 
England railroad, to the Industrial Works. 
75-ton electric overhead crane for the Hun- 
lock Creek, Pa., plant of the Luzerne Light 


placed by Stone & Webster, 


& Power Co., 

with an unnamed builder. 

45-ton electric hoist for the Pub 
Corp., Newark, j., th. the 
Harnischfeger Co 

25-ton electric crane, 34-foot 10%- 


for the New York Rapid Transit Co., 


York, 
25-ton 
hanty 


lic Service 
Pawling & 
-inch span, 
New 


to the Northern Engineering Works. 


locomotive 
& Ferris, 


crane, 
Jersey 


for 


City, N. 


Stillman, 


Dela- 
J., to the 


Browning Co.; this is the second crane to be 
placed by these interests the past two weeks. 
20-ton handpower crane, 


10-ton 


Foundry 


43-foot span, 
trolleys, for shipment to 
to the New Jersey 


with two 


Porto Rico, 
& Machine Co. 


15-ton crane with 94-foot span for the Donner 


Steel 


awarded 


nN 


-ton 
Public 


N. J., to the New 


chine 


uw 


Co., 


Service 


Co. 


-ton electric crane, 


Buffalo, 


crane, 


Production 
Jersey 


understood to 
an Ohio crane builder. 
handpower 


33-foot spa 


28-foot span, fo 


Corp., 
Foundry 


have been 


n, tor the 
Newark, 
& Ma- 


r the Sen- 
x; 


eca Falls Machine Co., Seneca Falls, N. 
to the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


w 


lyn, 


& Hoist ‘Co. 
-ton single I-beam, 25-foot span, for the Bir- 
mingham, 


w 


to the 


bo 


tors ‘C 


-ton electric hoist, 


+ to 


Ala. 
Shepar 


Nichols Copper Co., 


Brook- 


the Shepard Electric Crane 


plant of the Southern railway, 
Electric Crane & 


ard Electric (Crane & Hoist Co. 


800-foot 


monorail 


system, 


equipped 


Hoist Co. 


-ton cupola charger for the International Mo- 


o., New Brunswisk, N. J., to the Shep- 


with 1-ton 


AUN TT 


hoist, for a chemical plant in Newark, N, J., 
to the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 

200-foot monorail extension for McGratty Bros., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., marbleworkers, to the tram- 
rail division of the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co. 


Orders Pending 


‘wo 200-ton electric cranes equipped with 25- 
ton auxiliary hoist, 110-foot lift, 58-foot span, 
for the New York Edison Co., New York; 
inquiry issued through Thomas E. Murray, 
55 Duane street, New York, consulting en- 
gineers; cranes are for the company’s Four- 
teenth street plant. 


25-ton electric crane, 60-foot for F. M. 


span, 


Stocker, Hoboken, N. J., contracting engi- 
neer, bids asked. 

10-ton ore bridge for the Lorain, O. plant of 
the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; action 
expected this week. 

3-yard grab bucket crane, 80-foot span, for 
the Public Service Corp., Newark, N. j 


dids asked. 

Cranes for the Jones & Laughlin 
South Side works, Pittsburgh ; 
soon, 

Locomotive crane for a sand producer at New 
Martinsville, W. Va.; year-old inquiry being 
revived, 

Locomotive crane inquiry issued about a year 
ago by the Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
understood to be revived. 


Steel Corp., 
to be awarded 
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Reading, Pa., announces the 


with a com- 
plete stock of high speed steel, car- 
bon tool steel and drill rods, with 
. Joyce Jr., in charge. 


Indianapolis, 


Bay Refrigerator Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has changed its name 
to the Reliance Cabinet Co., Inc. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Gen- 
N. Y., has changed its name 
to Andes Range & Furnace Corp. 


branch at 11 


3roadway as at present. 


Louis, has opened 


pose and increased its directors from 


Philadelphia. 


representative 


furnaces, has changed its name to 
the Sterling Range & Furnace Corp. 


The Replogle 
subsidiary, the Warren 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


York, composed of employes of 
the Dalton Mfg. Corp., South 
Beach, Conn., has been formed to 
succeed the latter company. 

+ *~ * 


Philip J. Murray Co., Inc., re- 
cently incorporated, has acquired 
the plant and property of Rogers 
Wire Works, Mill street, Belleville, 
N. J. Philip J. Murray is presi- 
dent of the new company. 

cee 


The Arrowhead Iron Works, re- 
cently incorporated in Kansas City, 
Mo., has purchased a site at 421 
West Fifth street, where it will 
be located, leaving its present 
headquarters at 426 West Fifth 


street. 
* * * 


Pneumatic Machinery Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has removed its offices 
to 284 Asylum street, where it now 
has approximately double the floor 
space of its former location. The 
company manufactures automatic 
wire forming machines. 

oe oe 


Success Road Machine Co., 800 
Case avenue, Jacksonville, Ill,  re- 
cently was incorporated to take over 
a partnership of the same name. The 
company has its machines built on 
contract and maintains a sales or- 
ganization only. 

* * * 


The Johnson & Dean Tooj Co. 
has acquired property formerly oc- 
cupied by the Framingham Forge 
Co., Northboro, Mass. and plans 
manufacture of tools. William 
Johnson and Thomas Dean of 
Everett, Mass., head the company. 

* * * 


The accessories division of the 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. has 
been moved from the plant at 84 
Market street, New York, to the 
Times Square building, 152 West 
Forty-second street, that city. The 
accessories division handles flex- 
ible steel shafting and is under 
the management of James Talbot 
and F. G. Tallman Jr. 


* * * 


The Atwill Coke & Coal Co.,, 
McCormick building, Chicago, an- 
nounces the purchase of the entire 
assets and liabilities of the At- 
will-Makemson Coal & Coke Co. 








J. L. Makemson has retired from 
the old company. F. C. Atwill is 
president of the new company, 
H. L. Weith, vice president and 
J. B. Ullman, secretary. 

“ee ee 


The Allegheny Gear Works, Pitts- 
burgh, has sold to Max A. Moses 
its property at the northwest cor- 
ner of Chateau and Page streets, 
for the American Coat & Apron 
Supply Co. It belonged to the 
National Casket Co. at one time. 


* * * 


Chemical & Vacuum Machinery 
Co., Inc. Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
appointed sole American represen- 
tative for the sale of enameled 
apparatus manufactured by De 
Dietrich & Cie., France, one of the 
oldest manufacturers in the field 
in the world. 

x * x 


Hanna Engineering Works, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of riveting ma- 
chines, air hoists, sand _ sifters, 
trolleys, etc., now is represented 
in the eastern portion of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward island, 
Canada, by William & Wilson, 
Ltd., 84 Inspector street, Mon- 
treal. 

K * ok 

S. S. Fretz Jr. & Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of iron and 
brass pipe and tank nipples, have 
opened a branch office at 1710 
Larkin street, San Francisco, and 
W. H. Gilbert Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Pacific coast manager. The 
company dealt in the past through 
manufacturer’s representatives. Mr. 


Gilbert will cover the Oregon, 
Washington and California terri- 
tory. 

* * * 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 


Wis., recently sold its plant at War- 
ren, Pa., to Mary S. Rapp and H. J. 
Onions, who will use the property 
to carry on business of rebuilding 
and repairing automobiles. The Gish- 
olt company, manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools, purchased the Warren 
plant from the American Turret 
Lathe Co., that city, about 19 years 
ago. Mr. Rapp was general foreman 
of the former Gisholt plant and Mr. 
Onions was superintendent. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—W. M. Smith & 
Co. is reported as planning purchase of a 
wheel press, 200 tons or larger. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Standard Die & Spe- 
cialty Co., Oakland, is constructing a plant 
here at Eighth and Carlton streets, the first 
unit to be 60 x 120 feet. Roy T. Wise, 3103 
San Pablo avenue, Oakland, is manager. 


GROTON, CONN.—The New London Ship 
& Engine Co. is reported to be considering the 
construction of a 60 x 200-foot fabricating shop, 
costing approximately $40,000. At least one 
electric crane will be required. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Eastern Tank & 
Insulation Corp. has been formed with $50,000 
capital, by J. Rohan Brazel and others, all of 
Hartford. 


CHICAGO—South Chicago Auto Sales Co., 
9012 Commercial avenue, has been formed with 
200 shares no par value stock to buy and sell 
automobiles, conduct a garage and repair shop, 
etc., by Morris, S. L. and Harry E. Weissman. 


CHICAGO—Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 520 
Sherman street, has been formed with $25,000 
capital, to manufacture and sell iron and orna- 
mental sheet metal, etc., by F. P. Charles D. 
and Hugo A. Rossbach. 


CHICAGO—Bauer Taxicab Mfg. Co., 115 
East Thirtieth street, has been formed with 
50,000 skares no par value stock, to manufac- 
ture, purchase and sell taxicabs and automo- 
biles, by Perry S. Bauer, Harry B. Louer and 
Gilbert S. Nicolson. 

CHICAGO—Perfection Window Weight Co., 
360 North Michigan boulevard, has been incor- 
porated with $300,000 capital, to manufacture 
and deal in machinery, appliances and equip- 
ment of all kinds, by C. W. Tarbet, H. E, Gnadt 
and E. C. Smeltzer, 

CHICAGO—Engineering Appliance Co., 77 
West Washington street, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to manufacture and deal in heating 
and ventilating and refrigerating appliances, by 
Kalman Steiner, Murray Miller and Julius L. 
Steiner. 

CHI'CAGO—American 


Radiator Co., has 


awarded contract to Henry Ericcson Co., 139 
North Clark street, for l-story warehouse, 260 
x 270 feet, of reinforced concrete. <A. S. 


Alschuler, 28 East Jackson boulevard is archi- 
tect. Clarence M. Woolley, 816 South Michi- 
gan avenue, is president of the American 
company, 

STREATOR, ILL.—R. B. Patch, 605 East 
Wilson street, is: reported as inquiring for a 
used tumbling barrel and 10-ton electric crane. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Anderson Engine 
& Foundry Co. has been incorporated with 
$600,000 preferred and $801,000 common stock, 
to manufacture and sell engines, castings and 
other machinery, by Emerson E. McGuff, Eu- 
gene W. Cooney, Frank C. Hesch and Isaac E. 
May. 

FRANKFORT, IND.—The Frankfort Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., has been incorporated for 
$40,000 to operate general machine shops, by 
H. B. Upham, Charles R. Bowers and C. H. 
Wills. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Vonnegut Ma- 
chinery Co. has purchased a machine shop at 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











2106 North Senate avenue, where it plans ex- 
pansion of its operations. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Burpee-Johnson Corp, has 
been formed with $30,000 common and $30,000 
preferred stock to manufacture automotive and 
other devices, by Simon J. Martenet, Walter C. 
Johnson and Richard R. Elliott. 

PLYMOUTH, IND.—The Auto-Lead Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
manufacture vending machines, by Charles D. 
Smelzer, Chester E. Smelzer, Charles D. Snoe- 
berger, Frank S. Southworth and Frank E. 
Bryant. 

ORLEANS, LA.—Alexandria Foundry. Ma- 
chine & Boiler Works, Inc., has been organized 
with $150,000 capital stock. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The Harris Sims Co. has 
been formed with $10,000 capital, to deal in iron 
and steel and other metals, by Harris Sims, 





president. 

BOSTON—The Bay State Machinery Co, has 
been incorporated with 900 shares common no 
par value stock by Frank K. Morse and Her- 
bert K. Moore. 


BOSTON—tThe Universal Safety Signal, Inc., 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by Isaac Van 
de Broek, Boston, Arthur C. McGuinness, 
3rookline, Mass., and Stella T. Wolayke, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 


BOSTON—The Metalace Corp. has been 
formed with 1000 shares no par value stock, to 
manufacture and sell machines, chemicals and 
patents, by Francis B. Riley, Newton, Mass., 
Dana L. Deshon, Jr., Boston, Stanley J. Hinch, 
Danforth, Me., and Burton W. Cary, Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

EVERETT, MASS.—The Market Forge Co., 
Garvey street, is reported as seeking a swaging 
machine. 

PEABODY, MASS.—The Atlas Radio Corp. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 to manufac- 
ture and deal in radio equipment, by John J. 
Jackman, Jr., Wilbur C. 
I’ erguson. 

WINCHENDON, MASS.—The Alaska 
Freezer Co., Inc., has been formed with 3000 


Jackman and Amy J. 


shares no par value stock to manufacture 
freezers and other equipment, by William H. 
Brown, Warren H. Prichard and Mary E. 
Brown. 

NILES, MICH.—The Universal Skidless 
Chain Co., is equipping a plant for the man- 
ufacture of anti-skid chains for. automobiles and 
trucks. 

ST. LOUIS—Ruzicka Bros. Body Co. has 
been formed with $30,000 capital, at 1500 North 
Seventh street, to manufacture and repair and 
deal in automobile bodies, truck, and wagon 
bodies, etc., by Frank L. Ruzicka, 3828 South 
Compton street; Louis §. Ruzicka, 3145 Cali- 
fornia street, and Charles F. Ruzicka, 615 Fill- 
more street. 

NEW YORK—James A. Riordan plans 2- 
story, 89 x 110-foot brick garage at 363 West 


971 


Twelfth street. Maher, Ward & Meeter, 431 
West Fourteenth street, are architects. 


NEW YORK—New York Edison Co., plans 
constructing a substation at Ninety-fourth 
street. Bids are being taken on the struc- 
tural steel required. 


NEW YORK—W. C. P. Realty plans 2-story, 
79 x 154-foot. garage and service station, for 
which John De Hart, 1041 Fox street, is archi- 
tect. 


NEW YORK—Bloch Bros. Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated for $5000 to manufacture 
metal goods, by A. and B. and H. Bloch, 
with C. R. Failing, 16 Liberty street, as 
attorney. 


NEW YORK—D., & B. Metal Products Corp. 
has been formed with 100 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture and sell metal products, 
by J. B. and J. Baruch and L. B. Allen, with 
May & Jacobson, 15 Park Row, as attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Adolph Lehr, 3406 East Tre- 
mont avenue, plans constructing 2-story, garage 
and repair shop, 21 x 43 feet. Allen A. Blaustein, 
1102 Kingshighway, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
architect. 


NEW YORK—Weinberger & Weishoff, 245 
Madison avenue, are architects for a garage, 
2-story 100 x 200-foot, to be constructed of 
brick and steel at Walton and Gerard ave- 
nues. Owner is undisclosed at present. 


NEW YORK—A. J. & K. Co. has been in- 
corporated for $5000 to manufacture metal con- 
tainers, by D. O’Toole, E. Effron and R. Alex- 
ander, with Pallister, Greene & O’Connell, Wool- 
worth building, as attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Broadway and 177th Street 
Corp. plans constructing 4-story, 77 x 103-foot 
garage of brick. Phillip F. Wall, 27 Pine 
street, is president. Weinberger & Weis- 
hoff, 245 Madison avenue, are architects. 


NEW YORK—Rotary Steam Engine Corp. 
has been organized with $150,000 capital, to 
manufacture and sell engines, by G. J. Her- 
mann, D. L. Hardenbrook, and H. P. Cahill, 
with V. N. Heermance, 16 Court 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Budd Alloy & Chemical Corp. 
has been formed by T. E. R. Beardsley, and 
J. H. Broderick, with $25,000 capital, to manu- 
facture chemical by-products and steel alloys, 
with Theodore Hansen, 55 Broadway, as rep- 


street, 


resentative. 

NEW YORK—Oil Pumping Reclaiming Co., 
Inc., recently incorporated for $120,000 to man- 
ufacture pumps and machinery for reclamation 
of waste products, is represented by E. C. 
Taylor, 37 Wall Street, New York. Noted Sept. 
11, 

NEW YORK—Radashield Distributors, have 
been incorporated with 500 shares no par value 
common stock to manufacture and sell automo- 
bile radiator shields, by M. S. Brotman, A, 
Mopper and D. J. Madigan, with Hartman, 
Sheridan & Tekulsky, 152 West Forty-second 
street, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Poindexter . Engineering Co. 
has been formed with $500,000 capital, to man- 
ufacture and deal in and engineer the con- 
struction of sewage disposal equipment, by 
T. W. Poindexter, W. Conklin and G. B. 
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Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 








STEEL BARS OC co lecs ces cys vase 3.34¢ ES Saw sine daway et 5.90¢ 
Boston ..cccscccecccccceess 3.265c Philadelphia ................ 3.00¢ to 3.10c HOOPS 
SEED dnc cowbic cc b¥eed veces 3.30c Philadelphia, 3/16-inch ...... ge RR ae ror Nagin Ae 5.50¢ 
UND wep scccccccbades hse 3.00c PISSDUTER occ ccceeseccsers 3.006 Buffalo ..... “RE a VP 4.40¢ 
ENE ccccccccssenctsass 3.30¢ Ph DOU oceccsebocsss DROS CRG TE isco cv cc dlas el <xe 4 4.15¢ 
— Cs baa se oupe yea 5 eT™ yes Oe Chichuliine ip ae nsameae Faery Cleveland, 1-inch and wider pa 
eee ee ew ener eee . . eee eee eewwaeeeeneee . " a a er sree e c 
Dee osc; es osceeonss Eide | MAGUS helbivsssdcdends.. 3.35¢ Cleveland, ae ee 
<r aR wey sereebeceeeeeees — NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Linch «-.-++.+s+s0+++++0: 4.35¢ 
ee et 9,2 * SeRD San,  Soston, 3/16-inch .......... 3.915c Detroit ......ssseeeeeeeeees . 
a sere eeeeeeeeees ate RT oe re oe ak kk SOSe New . Yom i ego cwencctoss. 4.49c 
SeeertNare.  tier tre Fe B2Se CRUERHO wo ener ecececccernce 3.80c Philadelphia, }4-inch and wid- 
apy 9 anita seal sacle Site © Cimcinantl ...... 2. ccseeeeres 3.90¢ er, 20 gage and heavier.. 4.10¢ 
ae ae rs eres Sase © Cleveland: 6550... .c0eeeeees: 3.45¢ to 3.76c | Philadelphia—narrower than 
Sine pode ist heeled Intends Sb ¥ ER tad wa om os aanek yaad 3.95¢ Ge 4.60 
IRON BARS ee DNS oss Seca ve ede 4.05¢ PIE CEN ie Foe ie ceeds 3.60¢ 
NN as we pean 9 ou Rapala oe a en Oe es, mee 3.89¢ SOURS AFCO S Peis Gene's S vic 0's 5.00c 
DE?” pcivedusesdeceus ss 3.35¢ Philadelphia ...........+--- 3.75¢ St... ROR iene eee eGaed 64 e'es 4.70¢ 
tt sal sree eeeereereeesens —_ = sreppaione PEE Peey scat COLD FINISHED STEEL 
TMBUE weeeeescecrvsceces ° MEME: wecketpicsensss sense 4.50¢ 
EOCENE con pe csneescevens 3.15¢ SS SRD aE Ee RRO = ae 3.90¢ Boston (shapes) ........-. 4.55¢ 
N.S ae GR “ag ei anisttenrs Boston (rounds) .......... 4.05¢ 
PERIOD. ass buww e's 5's 0 00's 3.10c Ste FOE own sense ne 29 ove 4.05¢ Buffalo (rounds) .......... 4.20c 
Oe ad onc ovina 31Se NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS ah Buffalo (shapes), bee sap aly g 4.700 
SEED. weewcnseenescavoceces .00c i. Ss - casaercony es .30c 
Stl TT eaten, MEEE assscstiscosncesbses 4.75¢ Chicago (rounds) .......... 3.80c 
Buffalo ~ toeaphweheebate: “ 3.40c CM soaks snk bees See 2 cRkS 4.50c Cincinnati (rounds) ........ 4.05¢ 
a ginkaranaa eal ae 2 10¢ EI eter ree 4.55¢ Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.55¢ 
Cincisnati ce bre te2es Sen Ys 3.30¢ Cleveland ......csseeceeees 4.35¢ to 4.55¢ Cleveland (rounds) ........ 3.90c 
se 310c poy Eeereeinsesonen see — Rovetand (shapes) nce sacar . 
alah et 2 3.15¢ os Angeles ......++se+ese: .15¢ etroit (rounds) .......... f 
ee eee 4.60c Detroit (shapes) .......... 4.60¢ 
Los Angeles, C. I. ....... 3.60¢ Philadelphia ........cccccss 4.75c Los Angeles (rounds) ..... 5.250 
Los Angeles, L. C. L 4.00¢ 
ad Yok . : 2.80c ee ee Pane pone 5.55¢c New York (rounds) ..... 4.05c 
a ons 2.75c to 2-85 soune eee eeeesceceesceceee By ory Pod PS (shapes) ee 28 pyr 
ees oe fen % > eS Mee Ne to 2.25 RD ¢aenno iat swe one e's .65c iladelphia (rounds) ...... -05¢ 
nye SR SE ile ilimceactetees i “E.. “<= ERR erp STs 4.85¢ Philadelphia (shapes) ....-- 4.40¢ to 4.65¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L... 3.80c NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS Pittshord — 4 iss} _ 
oS peer ears ND MUNN ohh 00 scchiewva ses a Se ee ease 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL ees 4 Buffalo ...--+eeseseeeseeees 5.85¢ Seattle (rounds) ............ 4.75¢ 
Boston .sseseeeeereseeeess Chicago .-.+-++4 Pe eececccess 5-50¢ St. Paul (rounds) .......... 4.05¢ 
MEE, b cencooenbaceooceces si ade ne ene iswidd a 0bUSR COKE EC's be 4 _ sian nie Gomih 
EEE USceusoctbesocacces 3.10c Cveland ...seeeeeeessecess c to c 
EE Ag GovabGuaedy. dis 3.400 Detroit .......sccccccccveecs 5.75¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
CRS SRE 3.20c Los Angeles ..........++.- 6.00¢ tandard Steel Pipe 
ET Mice cieWeeds vies ova 3.25¢ New York ......cccecceess 5.60c (Subject to Shading) 
00 R b cine van cccnees 3.25¢ Philadelphia .........+++4-- 5.85¢ Black Galvanized 
EE nna cee shbasentn? 3.34¢ San Francisco ............. 6.25¢ %-Y%-inch butt ....... —31 2 
Philadelphi 3.00c to 3.10 Seattle y- e h butt —41 uy 
Eo cu 500 aed Cad naee .00c to 3.10¢ . 4-inc Pee — 
PEE 6 gad8 Was sé0-0seu's ate og ihiach butt Sov teanea —46 —32 
San Francisco ......000.:; J : -inc OY SRO: —48 34 
DEE ‘a dewscensqnantcesess 3.35¢ be Se See — 44 —30 
REED. nc cccvscsereceens 3.25¢ 0 ie ee ee as oe 4.015¢ 7-8-inch lap ......... —41 —11 
h Be waens cn entbataones 3.35¢ Alege enmananpent acy: aap 4.05¢ 9-10-inch ee wiuiiu weirs —35 — 8 
PLATES SE eeea phe sass souniene 3.65¢ '1-224nch lap ........ Ss ag "8 
zone eevee resecesecessess — a. ee ereceveseecesees a Wrought Iron LF dass . 
f OT Sey eT re Te ee eT . eveland .......ssseeeeeees 3.85c vanize 
Chicago .escesseseseccceees ee ee eer ee 3.80¢ %-%-inch butt ........ yr +78 
ERIE, | coctnessdessvsees he PRE EL SE A 4.00c © %-inch butt ........... aim +19 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20c Et? SE An va eccticseyus's 3.99¢  %-inch butt .......... —11 + 9 
Cleveland, 3/l6-inch ....... 3.425¢ Philadelphia .....sesseeeees 3.85¢ 1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 6 
Detroit ...-sessseesreeess 3.20c DE, ~ ated has p¥evneues 3.680 .Z-fnch TD cvccccccccee — 5 14 
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Iron and Manganese 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


55 per cent iron. $5.65 


Old range bessemer, 
5.40 


Mesabi bessemér, 55 per cent iron. 

Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 

Mesabi 
iron 


nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
per cent 
Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per cent 


4.75 


9.00 to 10.00 
11.50 to 12.50 





FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 

00:34. MOF GORE wssseccsccne 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 

ea kl ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

“ye. Ss) lS eee 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

SS a Oe Se 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and _ basic, 

SP Op SO BOP GORE. oi cincc ive 8.00 to 9.00 


Ores and Minerals 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent.... 

Ordinary, 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
en ceo Washed, 42 cents c.if. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $18.00 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 


WE RR ok 5 9d ousted one b ied sts 17.00 to 18.50 
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“47 ~=6 Bourne-F uller 


Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 
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Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 
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Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
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BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
















Cincinnati Detroit 
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Exports of Machinery in August 


Eight months ended 











August August August August 
1924 1423 1924 1923 

ED ITT LO 112 95 519 592 
Boring and drilling machines, number......... 175 258 1,744 1,758 
Planers, shapers and slotters, number. 25 14 176 101 
Bending and power presses, number.......... 32 50 205 18? 
Koper Gueeerememiper........csotei cbiwetes 30 5) 393 203 
Milling machines, number... > 45 28 275 178 
Thread cutting and screw machines, number. wtp 139 10? 567 779 
Punching and shearing machines, number..... 2 53 139 302 
Power hammers, number.................- 117 47 266 268 
Rolling machines, number 1 35 30 
Sharpening and grinding machines, number. 852 16,735 
External grinding machines, number........ 210 2,219 a 
Internal grinding machines, number....... 32 412 
Other grinding and sharpening machines, pounds 73,434 809,843 ‘ 
Chucks for machine tools, number... 3,199 2,429 17,718 19,252 
Reamers, cutters, drills and other metalworking 5 

tools, pounds 129,268 237,345 1,286,941 1,792,410 
Pneumatic portable tools, number. 832 1,247 8,951 8,437 
Air compressors, number................. 520 657 4,004 3,791 
Cranes 5 

With swinging booms, number.............. re 38 okies 

ee ee OS ra eee 36 S 158 
Hoists and derricks, number... . on hb9:s 397 351 3,092 2,999 
Ball and roller bearings, and parts of chains, 

pounds - 98,°07 282,505 1,765,361 2,329,908 
Sprocket and power transmission, pounds... 389,762 347,776 2,721,473 2,203,656 
Other chains, pounds...... ers. * 746,617 888,70) 6,731,340 6,622,547 

Nicholson, with Jeffrey & Redmond, 14 Wall constructing large garage here. Approximately 
Street, as attorneys. 800 tons of structural steel has been  pur- 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Niagara chased for the project. 

Motor Gasket Co. has been incorporated with DAYTON, O.—The Columbus Gas & Electric 
$60,000 capital, to manufacture and sell tools Co., Columbus, O., contemplates erecting a 
and automotive accessories, by W. S. and G. large artificial gas plant here. 

D. Peuchen and I. Brenon, with Schehl & : 

Kinkel, Buffalo, as attorneys DAYTON, O.—The International Tool Co. 

inkel, Db alo, S é , ys. . . . 

, , ; : . , has been formed with $75,000 capital stock, to 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—General Electric \ 

, F bid , sacel oteat Ser manufacture and deal in tools and machinery, 
Oo s ts z S n structural ste fe) J ‘ : 

Co. + oe ™ v lant addition to be »Y J: J. Kohl, Milton T. Ahlers, Robert W. 
( res I a lan additio Bs ‘ 

Cohen EN... © . Ziegler, Fred Schulz and Albert J. Henn. 
constructed. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—United Gas Improve FORT MIAMI, O.—Contracts have been 
ment Co. is making additions to its plants, awarded Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, for sup- 
having awarded Bancroft Jones Corp., Buffalo, plying 600 tons of concrete reinforcing bars 
contract for erecting miscellaneous buildings. for an addition to the large power plant now 

le ~ ats ) 

UTICA, N. Y.—Van-Cer Corp. has been or- under construction here. 
ganized with 200 shares no par value common OXFORD, O.—Miami_ university, through 
stock, to make and sell stoves, by C. H. Spencer, R. S. Hughes, Dayton, O., president, has 
W. J. and H. Van de Walle, with F. J. awarded Boyajohn & Barr, Brunson building, 
Knorr, Albany, N. Y., as attorney. Columbus, contract for constructing 1-story, 40x 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Charlotte Motor Car 980-foot brick shop building. Herbert B. Briggs, 
Co., 501 East Trade street, has plans for Hartman Hotel building, Columbus, is state ar- 
expanding its facilities. An automobile service  chitect. 

aintaine dditio sales f- 4 me : 
station is maintained in addition to sales of PIQUA.» O.—Co‘umbus Railway, Power .& 
fices. Light ‘Co., Columbus, O., plans constructing 

CANTON, O.—American Sheet & Tin Plate large power house here. 

Co. contemplates erecting a machine shop here. ‘ ; H i. t 

>: TELLSTON, O.—Wills Auto Sale °0. 
E. W. Hanna, 1301 Fifteenth street, south- — gen hag * \ : Auto ules we 
; ; , : ( lls, president, plans aeictinn: 1: 

west is mechanical engineer. W. A. Harris, . ul cigs der p.ans con aruCtIng 
: A Story, 61 x 144-foot garage and service sta- 

the same address, is general contractor. ; . - 2 sid . . << 
; 4 Cinci tion, of brick Granville E. Scott, Citizens 

‘ART rE ).— cenhe * . ncin ie . . ‘ 

agate ies 0. ~Lunken — a : - ; National bank, Norwalk, O., is architect. 
nati, manufacturer of valves, etc., has awarae ee mee ‘ 7 
: ® ¥- : , : as BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Natural Gas 
the Fisher Devore Construction Co., Cincin Divis; -E ‘ , 
nati, general contract for erecting plant here. ——- ald {mpire companies has startec con- 

a Tank C struction of a 10 and 12-inch gas pipe line 
se : : c oO. ce z 

CINCINNATI—Hauser Stander Tan 4 , between Burbank oil field and Myers Junction 
manufacturer of wood tanks, etc., has oo - where connection is made with main trunk 

= . “levels -nginee . . ' . -_ 
the Austin:Co., Cleveland, engineer and builder, system, distance of approximately 20 miles. The 
contractor for a new steel frame woodworking pave Mea ee ak welded catsienettaes cum 
shop. This building will be 60x310 feet. is expected to be completed in 45 days. Mis- 

CLEVELAND—Board of education, H. E.  cellaneous equipment including meters, gages, 
Bopple, purchasing agent, is in the market and valves are needed. 
for various metalworking tools. TULSA, ORVA—“Board of education has 

CLEVELAND —Sterling Brass Co., 9600 St. taken bids for construction of a shop build- 
Catherine avenue, southeast, has purchased a ing at Eugene Field school and also for 
site in the rear of its present location where it various equipment including machine and 
is expected to erect a plant, fronting on Union foundry tools, etc. Frank E. Duncan is presi- 
avnue. dent of the school board. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Auto Motive Lighting TULSA, ‘OKLA.—Tulsa Oxygen Co. will 
System Co., 138 Spring street, is in the erect two new acetylene plants, one in Tulsa 
market for 15 stamping machines, slotter and and other at Springfield, Mo., and will require 
other equipment for making automotive de- mew machinery, steel drums, etc. Williard Fos- 
vices. ter, 305 First National Bank building, is presi- 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Railway, Pow- dent of the company which specializes in 

Co. has awarded contracts for welding and welding supplies, lead burning 


er & Light 


fs 


1924 


hydrogen 


October 9, 


acetylene generators and 
and railroad use. 


apparatus, 

for oil refinery 
WELEETKA, OKLA.—Oklahoma Power Co. 

plans constructing large power plant here. 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—A_ $25,000 machine 
shop addition will be erected at the local 
trade school by the school board. 

BRISTOL, PA.—Warner J. Steel, has 


awarded the Austin Co., Cleveland and Phil- 
adelphia, contract for’ 40x50-foot boiler house. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—The Crescent Port- 
land Cement Co., plans erecting $2,000,000 plant 
on the Robert Ramsey farm, between Park Gate 
and Belton. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Mitchell Spring Co. 
has let contracts for a 1-story, corrugated iron 


plant, to Thiele Construction Co., 823 Pine 
street. Gray & Chaflin, Colonial building, are 
architects. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Johnstown Terminal 
Warehouse Co., plans constructing 5-story, 


133 x 142-foot warehouse of brick and _ rein- 
forced’ concrete, on Maple and third avenue 
and Jasper street.’ Wm. Steele & Sons Co., 
1600 Arch street, Philadelphia, is engireer and 
architect. F. B. Klinzey is president of the 
Johnstown Terminal company. 


LANSDALE, PA.—The Werner Foundry, 
Inc., has built a 52x208-foot addition to its 
plant and will incréase production on stoves 
and heaters. The company also makes gray 
iron castings in addition to its manufacture of 
stoves, ranges, tank heaters, and hot air fur- 


Werner is president and F. J. 
treasurer. 

N. Greisler, 1035 
for constructing 1- 
at Sixty-eighth 


naces, F. J. 

Werner, Jr., 

PHILADELPHIA—F. 
Walnut street, is architect 
story, 40x200-foot power plant, 
and Upland streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—General 
erection of a $70,000 machine shop for the 
Gulf Refining Co. at Penrose avenue and 
Schuylkill has been awarded the Austin Co., 
Jefferson building. 

PHILADELPHIA—Ridgeway 
Co. awarded contracts to 
Construction Co., City Center building, 
and Cherry streets, for constructing 2-s 
46 x 70-foot plant addition. 

PHILADELPHIA—General 
erection of a $45,000 
Eneu Johnson & Co., Tenth and 
bard streets, has been awarded to 
Hoover & Sons, 1023 Cherry street. 

PHILADELPHIA—A $75,000 
manufacturing building will be erected by the 
United States Pencil Co., Sixtieth street and 
Baltimore avenue. The proposed _ structure 
will be two stories high, 60 x 118 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA—N. _ E. 
Son, Inc., 1320 Race 
porated to operate a hardware manufacturing 
and jobbing business, by N. E. Henderson, N. E. 
Jr., and D. P. Gravatt. 
PHILADELPHIA—The City has awarded 
Construction Co., 2313 Walnut street, 
for 1-story, brick and steel 
George H. Biles, room 
216 hall, director of the bureau of 
surveys, department of public works, is in 
charge of the construction. 

PITTSBURGH—Builders Steel Works, plans 
l-story, plant at 3600 Howley street, F. C. 
Werry, 4130 Liberty avenue, is president of the 
company. 

PITTSBURGH—Fleming Tank Co., 
Liberty avenue, has awarded contracts for 
constructing 1-story 96 x 100-foot plant at 
3954 Fifty-sixth street and Penn avenue. 

PITTSBURGH—Gem Mfg. Co., has awarded 
D. T. Riffle, 1106 Forbes street, contract 
for 1-story, 39 x 132-foot brick plant at. 


secretary and 


contract for the 


Refrigerating 
John N. Gill 
Broad 
t ory, 


has 


contract for the 

for 
Lom- 
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office and 


& 


incor- 
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Lincoln avenue. John Frederick Wadsworth, 
Commerce building, Erie, Pa., is engineer. E. 
S. Fownes, is president of the’Gem Mfg. Co. 


PITTSTON, PA.—Charles S. Sandone, 155 
South Main street, plans constructing 2-story, 
35x145-foot brick garage, for which Ernest W. 
Nietz, 187 Wyoming avenue, Wyoming, Pa., is 
architect. 


READING, PA.—Penn Hardware Co., has 
awarded contracts through H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, engineer and builder, for con- 
structing a plant, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. A 1-story, 100 x 300-foot machine and 
forge shop is to be constructed. 


HOHENWALD, TENN.—tThe city plans 
constructing a hydroelectric plant. George 
Yavroumis is chief engineer. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Electric 


Welding & Brazing Co. has been formed by 
J. N. Walker, C. B. Amannax, and W. B. 
Walker. 


STEWART COUNTY, TENN.—Dover Iron 
Co. has been formed with $40,000 capitalization, 
with John C. Ralls, H. N. Leach, H. M. Cald- 
well, Margaret Byers and Callis Tate as in- 
corporators. The company will 
iron and steel products. 


ABILENE, TEX.—West Utilities Co. plans 
constructing a machine shop at Coleman, Tex. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—J. W. Wrather is head 
of a group of oil planning the 


struction of a refinery at Panhandle, 
to cost approximately $150,000 and capable of 


manufacture 


men con- 


Tex. 


handling 1500 barrels of crude oil a day. All 

kinds of refinery equipment needed. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—R. S._ Sterling has 

awarded Don Hall contract for constructing 


New 


SLIP-PROOF FLOORS—The Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., sets forth the merits of its 
non-skid floor and stair tile, treads and ag- 
gregates in a handsomely illustrated booklet of 
24 pages, showing installations in great 
variety. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS—Portable air power 


used in a hundred and one ways, all economi- 


cal, is illustrated in a well illustrated book- 
let of 72 pages by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York. ‘Compressed air tools driven by 


portable or semiportable compressors are shown 
on the job in scores of situations where they 
do more than hand labor can accomplish. 


TAPPING DEVICES—High speed tapping 
devices, tapping machines, quick change chucks 
and collets and self-opening stud setters are 
featured in a catalog published by the Geo- 
metric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn. Details 
of construction are illustrated by halftones 
and phantom views and_ specifications are 
given. 


STEAM PURIFIER—A the A. 
C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, covering the 
formance of steam purifiers manufactured by 
the Andrews-Bradshaw Co., in the 
the Robert Gair Co. at Montville, ‘Conn., 
been issued as a pamphlet for the information 
it affords steam users faced by similar prob- 
lems, 


survey by 
per- 


plant of 
has 


catalog 


GEAR TESTING MACHINE—A 
in English describing its gear testing machine 
has been issued by the Societe Geneyoise d’In- 
struments de Physique of Geneva, Switzerland, 
for whom the R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, is 
American 


representative. The new machine 
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3-story garage to be occupied by Kier- 
Nickels Garage Co. Sanguinet-Stants-Hedrick 
& Gottlieb, Carter building, are architects. 


SEATTLE—American Can Co. has awarded 
general contract to A. W. Quist~ Co., this 
city, for constructing an addition to a plant 
here. 


HUNGTINGTON, W. VA.—Chesapeake & 


Ohio Railway Co.’s car repair shops here 
were damaged by fire recently with light 
loss. 

LOGAN, W. VA.—Guyan Machine Shops 


are reported as inquiring for a 15-ton arbor 
press. 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Rossmeissl-Wegner 
garage, State street, will build a 1-story addi- 
tion, 48x120 feet, according to plans by Ar- 
chitect Edwin A. Wettengel. The cost will be 
about $32,000. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Damraw Bros, Co., 
maker of milk cans and other sheet metal goods, 
equipment for dairies and cheese factories, etc., 
will build a $25,000 plant and warehouse addi- 
tion. 


JEFFERSON JCT., WIS.—The Burrell Engi- 
neering & Construction Co., Chicago, is general 
contractor on $75,000 worth of improvements to 
be made in the local grain elevator and plant of 
the Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., 105 Wells street. 
It will include a work house, machine shop, 
warehouse and nine additional concrete bins. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—L. Klemm has taken the 
contract to the municipal garage, 
warehouse and service station, to cost $30,000. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—The LaCrosse Refrig- 
Co., the bankrupt 


erect new 


erator which purchased 


provides for the testing of straight and bevel 
gears up to ll 
of eccentricity, 


inches in diameter for 


pitch and 


errors 


profile of teeth. 


LADLE CRANES-—Since handling ladles of 
molten steel is the most hazardous crane 
service in the industry, special care is re- 
quired in design and material to insure ab- 
solute safety. In a current bulletin the 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., shows 
installations of such cranes and the compensa- 
ting device applied to double drum type ladle 
cranes. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS—Transporta 
tion of a steady stream of dry material by air 
pressure from one part of a plant to another 
is illustrated in a bulletin by the Dust 
Recovering & Conveying 'Co., Cleveland. This 
installation carries a dry chemical product 
400 feet through an overhead pipe at the rate 
of 2% tons per hour by means of compressed 
air. It is presented as an illustration of what 
may be done in a general way. 


ENGINEERING DIREC1ORY—tThe Brit- 
ish Engineers association has issued a directory 
of members and their manufactures, a_ special 
connection with the British Empire 
exhibition. This is the sixth edition and covers 
practically every known line of manufacture. 
The association is recognized as a leading or- 
ganization of British engineering industry, hav- 
ing for an object the promotion and protection 
of British industry at home and abroad. 


issue in 


AUTOMATIC OIL VALVE—A - shutoff 
valve for use on a fuel oil line is illustrated 
in a bulletin by the Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. A ball in the valve is 








975 
Mathews Mfg. Co. plant and now is making ice 
is buying much The 
present capacity of 24,000 boxes a year will be 
increased to 40,000 at once. Jacob Samuels is 
president and 


boxes, new machinery. 


manager, 


MADISON, WIS.—Articles of incorporation 
filed by the E. D. Fahlberg Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $10,000 to manufacture metal 
products of all kinds. Incorporators are E. D. 
Fahlberg, J. H. Mathews and Victor Kelly. 


have been 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Tack Co., Twen- 
ty-seventh and Wahl avenues, is in the market 
for a few tools. R. Lohse in purchasing agent. 


MILWAUKEE—A second story addition, 60x 
100 feet, will be made by the Finkler Motor Car 
Co. to its present garage and repairshop at 924- 
6 Third street. Edward Dryer is general con- 
tractor and has started work, 


MILWAUKEE—A new corn products mill, 
dairy feed plant, elevator, workhouse, power 
plant and. machine shop costing $1,500,000 will 
be erected soon by the Chas. A. Krause Milling 
Co., which sustained a loss of approximately this 
amount by fire recently. 


MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 
to the Metal Ornaments Co., capital stock 100 
shares, common, no par value. Incorporators 
are Ernst von Briesen, Rudolph Forrer and 
George Affeldt, attorneys, Brunder building, 
Milwaukee. 


NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel Co., Thirty-third street and Vil- 
lard avenue, has plans for constructing 1-story, 
172x400-foot shop. V. W. Coddington is pres- 
ident. <A. L. Seidenschwartz, 290 Third street, 
Milwaukee, is architect. 
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carried upward by the rush of oil following a 
break in the line and effectually seals the 
This action is similar to that of an 
electric fuse which breaks the circuit when an 
unusual rush of takes place. The 
the valve prevents excess oil being 
lost in cast of accident to the conveyor pipe. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT—Claiming a 
right to be regarded as a pioneer in the 
manufacture of foundry equipment the Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., is sending to the 
trade a circular covering broadly the line of 
equipment it offers. The covered wagon and 
coonskin’ cap embellishing the first page are 
reminiscent of the days of the long trail 
to the west. The same company is also pre- 
senting the claims of its solenoid brake for 
use on cranes and in other places where 
positive and immediate results are necessary. 


TOOL AND ALLOY STEELS—More 
then a catalog, almost a compendium or an- 
ual, the 270-page book on tool and 
steels being sent the trade by the Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., includes a wealth 
of information about special steels in general 
as well as the brand sold by Carpenter 


valve. 


current 
action of 


a'loy 


the 


company. Under each classification of special 
steel directions are given for its annealing, 
hardening and tempering, with color charts 


of various temperatures. A section is devoted 
to testing, describing impact and _ hardness 
tests, the instruments used and pyrometry, 
Tables of weights and gages, metric and ther- 
mometric equivalents, atomic weights and 
similar information round out the booklet and 
make it a manual. With gold edges, fine paper 
and a flexible leather binding it is 
some reference volume. 


a hand- 
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Iron and Steel Freight Rates 


Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


100 pounds, carloads, to: 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. eevuese 
Kansas City .. vewvoeees : 073s 


New Orleans 

Birmingham 

Pacific coast (all rail) 

Pacific coast (tin plate) 

Gary, Indiana Harbor, Evan- 
and Waukegan to: 


Paul; Waterloo, 


Chicago, 
ston, Joliet, 
Minneapolis, St. 
lowa 
Aberdeen, 
Ashland, 
Cairo, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Green Bay, Manitowoc, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Kansas C (pipe 
Madison, " 
Memphis (rail and river) 
Memphis (all rail) 
Milwaukee 
Muskogee, 
New Orleans (rail and river) 
New Orleans (all rail) 
Peoria 
Pine Bliif, Ark. 
Rock Island, Il. 
San Francisco or Los Angeles .... 
Sioux City, Iowa, St. Joseph, Mo., 
and other Missouri river points... 
St. Louis 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Topeka, Kans, (pipe 


S.. D. 
Wis., Duluth 


(wire 


Cleveland to: 
Chicago 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 


(rail) 


Indianapolis 
St. 


New Pitiens 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Chattanooga 


Youngstown to: 


Chicago 
( -olumbus 


Canton 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Toledo 


Indianapolis 


New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Chattanooga 
Cleveland 


Lorain to: 


Chicago 
Tulsa, 


Smackover, 
Coffeyville 
*Shreveport, 
Caspar. Wyo. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Bakersfield, Long 
Angeles 
*“Minimum..80,000 pounds. 


Beach, and Los 


Coatesville, Bethlehem, Harrisburg, 


To: 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Baltimore 
From: 

0: 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Baltimore 
From 
To: 


Philadelphia $0.2 


New York 
Baltimore 


To:- 
From 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh i 
South  Bethle- 
hem 
Coatesville 
Harrisburg 
Phoenixville 
Pottsville 
Johnstown 
Philadelphia .. 
Reading ark 


Lackawanna 
Tonawanda 
New Jersey 
Perth Amboy. 
Ohio 
Youngstown 
Connecticut 
Southington 
Collinsville 
Rhode Island 
Phillipsdale 
Massachusetts 
Worcester 
Fitchburg 
Danvers 
W. Wareham 
(R. R. Station 


Treamount) 


From 


Pittsburgh 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 

South Bethlehem 


From 
Pittsburgh 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


From 
Pittsburgh 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


From 


Pittsburgh 
Youngstown 


Pa. 
$0.10 
175 
145 
Lebanon, Phoenixville, Pottsville, 
Pa, P 
$0.13 
10 
1.55 
Johnstown, Claymont, Pencoyd, 
Pa. P. 


2 DO bo bs bo 


to bo 


Pa. Pa. Pig Iron 


$0.13 $0.145 
f i 5 ios Cleveland 


a. Pa. 
$0.095 $0.145 
175 19 


155 .19 St. Louis 


Pa. - Buffalo to: 
$0.08 $0.06 Albany, 

175 75 
.145 .155 
Wer- Provi- New 
cester dence Haven 


Philadelphia 
Rochester 


Virginia furnaces 
Philadelphia 
New England 


Ge 
a 
un 


Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark 
Birmingham, Ala., 


Boston (rail) . 


RO BO PO DO bo 


Chicago 
Cleveland .... 
Louisville, Ky. 


DO to & DO fo lv Dd fo 


Wn Uon un UI Un 


MmUIMnMurunn Ur 
DO dS & DO Dd NN lS PO 
UunMumn uuu 


Dhow 


Newark, Ne Jccieccace 
RENE neh 'c be wits os 60 ‘iene 
EE 5a. a ab 6.5 9/0 6.4,0'4.6:6.0> ee 
Pittsburgh 2.000000. 

EE Ee PE 


Minneapolis, St. Paul 


New York and Brooklyn (rail). 


to: 


te: 


Roston (rail and. water) 
COMRIRMIRE, 9. 5 s000000 


Minneapolis, St. ‘Paul 


New York 


dw w 
— 
not 


Philadelphia (rail) 


~ 
we 


FRUSROTER oc cccsee 
St: RAM 20 iNet oe 


Chicago to: 
Des Moines . 


Jersey City, "Newark... 


Philadelphia (rail and water) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul 


Milwaukee 
Moline, Ill. 
ah 


Ironton and Jackson, O., 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit ... 


14.50 
10.00 


“Mahoning and Shenanfo valleys to: 
écvanceeses Gee 


CE a Aas cee cise cccesvecskees 
19.00 4 2.006 Minneapolis, St. Paul.. 


Export Rail Rates 


Manufactured Iron and Steel 


in Carloads 
To 
Boston 


Cents per 100 pounds 


To ° 
New York Baltimore 


Per Gross Ton 
To 
Baltimore 


To 
New York Boston 


Pig Iron 


Per Gross Ton 


To 


To 
New York Baltimore 


Per Gross Ton 


To ° 
New York _ Baltimore 


To To 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 


To To 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 


$14.78 
14.78 
14.78 
12.99 
14.78 
14.78 


To To 
Philadelphia Pacific Coast 


* - 
é. 33 


$15.46 
11.20 
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Link-Belt Progressive Assembly 








ERE’S what a prominent 
stove manufacturer who 

has used Link-Belt progressive 
assembly for years has to say: 


“On two 1000-foot Link- Belt 
Conveyors our stoves are as- 
sembled, enameled, dried, 
crated, carried from one floor 
to another, and deposited on 
shipping platform or in ware- 
house. 


“This cuts help in half and saves 
floor space. 


“No handling of stoves by work- 
men—our Link-Belt Convey- 
ors do it all.” 




















LINK-BELT 
eH 13 


UTOMOBILES, Stoves, Bat- 

teries and many other things 

are produced quickly and at low 
cost by this method. 


Probably it can be used effectively 
in your business. 


Ask our experienced engineers 
to tell you more about it. Cata- 
logs on request. 


I8sI 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 







PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. INDIANAPOLIS, P. 0. Box 3446 


New York - - - 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Buffalo - ° - - - 745 Ellicott Square Detroit - + - - 4222 Woodward Ave. Louisville, Ky. 321 Starks Bide. 
Boston - - - - - 49 Federal Street Wilkes-Barre - - 826 Second Nat’l Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. - R. 405, 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans - 504 Carondelet Bidg. 
Pittsburgh - - - - «= 8835 Fifth Ave. Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Bldg. Denver Se be ae 520 Boston Bidg. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
St. Louis - - . - - 705 Olive St. Cleveland - - 329 Rockefeller Bldg. Atlanta - - . - 24 Marietta St. Link-Belt Limited Toronto and Montreal 


New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 
Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St. Seattle, 820 First Ave. S. Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


LINK-BELT 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.=— Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave. 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO. = San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts. 
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SLOTTED NUTS 


Q7 > 
6 October 9, 1924 
es 
Nuts and Bolts vey mechdizen oie Boiler Tubes 

F. o. b. Pittsburgh and Chicago district 2 Die <0 cede eace ; 

ee Ste Bdge itso ecgn ak e e en, Seeinen: pte 

Hot pressed square tapped or blank 9 and 10-inch .........+0. 54 41% 4 points larger 
8 a ERIE MG peg 9 $4.50 off list 11 and 12-inch ........... 53 40% STEEL (Lap Welded) 

Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank B 
EE RRS Rute Net os 5.00 off list REAMED AND DRIFTED 2 and 24-inch ........+sseeeess++ 23 Off 

Cold punched square or hexagon biank Sie ROE BH oo. eae n dies stves 33 off 
RESET ge RR Sn a i, 4.50 off list Butt Weld SAM nc cavdcesccvvcenesccevevecse 30 O8 

Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 16a Sit faa nan diaaus 60 48% 3% to 3%-inch 2.3... eeceeseeee 38% off 
vetbvedes’ 4 ETM TT Lap Weld © AR BE i iin 6.63 Caw scenes > QO 

Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
%-inch and larger ..75, 10, 10 and 5 off 2-inch .......csebeseeeees 53 41% CHARCOAL IRON 

Cola punched semifinished hexagon nuts 246 ta GitOh snc cdavecces 57 WOR SUES SSS esas ica cic xes +22 
9/16-inch and smaller..30, 10, 10 and 5 off NOGMON Sevan ie sash cocenvenspaes +12 
Price t.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages ut 50 EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 2 and 2%-inch EES A IE ARS + 2 

CARRIAGE BOLTS Butt Weld 2%, sgh Fig, an OEE PPE OS ee Er 3 

(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) itil e a ie S5q S066 oie ev lckes cas 5 
Rolled thread . ..scevsvcanyn 60 and 10 off : ea tcke as '9'tyr ge8n'+ €82 ; SEAMLESS COL + 
Cut thread (all sizes) ......++e0-- 60 off oe Mrinch ...++++++. rd on l-inch m OEAWE 

MACHINE BOLTS Soi ha aG aS 38 ae BO lecaceneate fe 

x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 1 to 1%-inch ........+4.. 60 OM tube a. ao 

Rolled thread ......sceeeees 60 and 20 off 2.to 3-inch ........see0es 61 Me: tik Bee | 

Cut thread (all sizes) .....-.. 60 and 10 off 2% and 2 ¥%-in Ri Cag Ca 18 off 

(All sizes cold punched nuts) Lap Weld : ae Seach nis teEON SERANS Shan 28 off 

RE Cas sne00-0-5 ee reper 53 QU 3 wer eee ee 32 off 

ag — ge te ey anvere ee be SH: . 00 <ccs se cce 57 46% 4 'inch 4 ee eT ee oe epee 23 = 

ow bolts Nos. 1, 2 an eads.. eh ee 56 451 oa UVEENESSS Wek bale 6 Va Rees 8 

ee BRS ERD 50 and 10 off ga > pee 52 394 4% and S-inch ..........s++.++4+. 29 off 

4 to 10 heads ........04+- 50-10 + 20 off 9 and 10-inch ............ 45 324% SEAMLESS HOT HOLLED* 

Flat and round head stove bolts .... te 4: ee 44 31% : 

Sp ees uvwalmrased 14ateaee 80, 10 and 5 off FOE CIE Drontcccvivedcsessx, Seat 
Other stove bolts .......- 80, 10 and 5 off DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG SMS ONG SHDN... oe ca csivesans 35 off 
Pe —_ TN OE _ Jeu sen keen s 30 off Butt Weld SN Mabceweins ¥o4 sce uvlet caekee.s 39 off 

olt ends with hot pressed nuts .....- nn 

ee Sane osces neh hceel Geaed 1008 -Shtath. ores: soscciasacce 32¥, SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts .... eS ee err aay 45 35% BOILER TUBES* 

ied cap dinrathcteeuceke ee 50, and 10 off 2 to 2y-inch «...seeeeeee 47 37% Extras: 
ee TED ©, co cacccvscerseses 65 an ° ‘ Add $8 per net t f. 

Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 . ap Wen gages heavier them onnlard and’ add 10 pm 
pieces or more of a Size) ....+++.- SAMEN occ cessrecciocecs 41 32% cent to theoretical weight P 
i pr Se Te ee 50 off 2% to 4-imch ............ 43 34% Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 

SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 4% to Ginch ......seeees 42 33% and not over 26 feet. 

2. 2D BERGE Viwdsedede sss 38 25% Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 


than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 


Per er née W ™ I L ical tubing list and discount. 
SAiEsa “Si; Wrought Iron Pipe [imsimetate ste "st eiges not listed 
, < ice of next larger outside diam- 
ee $ 4.25 $ 4.25 Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- eter and heavier gage. 
| Rr errr rrr 4.90 4.90 loads. Individual quotations made on SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
OS = er 5.90 6.25 delivered basis TUBING* 
setaeeenswersees pe eo THREADS AND COUPLINGS Base Discounts 
— sees eeeeeeeeeeeeees ff ° 
= Bago 1a80 Butt Weld Sareen, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ...... 83 off 
ING saveeverreeeeees ee OO eee oe 411 439 arbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 81 off 
| PPT TEE 16.25 16.50 ES" thaeanenne a talaga 22 2 Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ....net price 
ST Gtgdanetesneeede ses 22.50 Fa © VRP ae Toe 28 11 Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
OE pee eeaes Cannes bese 34.00 34.00 1 to 1%-inch .......... 30 13 SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
See rere reer et mo Lap Weld AND SUPERHEATER TUBES* 
l SJ. . i ; ; 
He eau eapaeeess ? . . ann athe aot ond bya 95 Posheks — ne Net prices per foot 
BE cn pabhede dt inene 170.00 170.00 2% to 6-inch .......... 26 11 Outside diameter "Case Phe 
: 200.00 200.00 3 to 6-inch iewhh as sane 28 13 Pe oe ae 12. 
Se ew. oa. ie: an 26 11 ee eee ee eee gage 15c 
Larger sizes—Prices on application. —— Ste tate e weer seen 12-gage 15c 
8 PLUGGED AND REAMED 2 1l-gage l6c 
Rivets : CAL AGs: 3 99:00:44 bay op 0's 10-gage 17c 
Two points less than above 4) Siemens osnuics siteeeedads 12-gage 17c 
ss, oo tage teens © pete «EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS — 25-inch “2020000000000 1OSEE 2 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- st Butt Weld 3-inch phil Lethal dias ede tea 7-gage 35c 
cago ..... se sendeyes db gees 2.75¢ % and }-inch ......... +19 +54 WEARER oo ccseivvess dieses 9-gage 5c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller eg EAR TA Perit 21 7 SM-inch .... esse eee eens 9-gage 55c 
Be eo ak casita se ee PO; WP end SOR | ahah oii cic scence 28 12 S¥arinch ......seeeesseee 9-Bage 57c 
‘ Washers b= 00 -256G00R wees. oas 30 14 — usual extras for forming and for long 
engths. 
. = re * Lap Weld . : : 
Wrought, c. 1., Chicago dist. $5.75 to$6.15 off iat ap We ra P _*Published discounts are subject to con- 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory ......-- 80 off 2% ako 29 15 situnble peatios. in some cases as much as 
: “INCH ...e22-00- iree to five extra 5 per cents 
495. to G-tmOk. ogi... 28 14 : 
Steel Pipe ; 7 tO S-inch, ...ciseercees 21 7 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 9 to 12-inch .......... 16 2 Cast Iron Water Pipe 
jobbers’ carloads 
* Evanston, IIl., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG Prices per net ton 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 Butt Weld i 
re ighe 1et in Class B Pipe 
per ton higher 1 ¢ \/ h 71 593 
Chicago takes differential 2% points less 72°1MCH ......-+++eee-es +47% +59% Four.inch, Chicago ..... $54.20 to 55.26 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton phe ag Saintes + dy get +38 +3 Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 50.20 to 31.20 
higher net. -inc Trrrrrrerrerrr et +34 +40 Four-inch, Birmin ham 49. 4 
Butt Beld D4-inch .....-.eeeeeeee +28 +40 Stn des Sk ear , o OER ogee ” ie 
a Gal-, LYa-inch seecseerseesees +27 +39 Four-inch, New York ......; 64.50 to 65.60 
ac vaniz Six-inch and over, New York 59.50 to 60.60 
See te 45 19% Lap Weld St Attings, Birmi 
% and Me-inch ....ic...- 51 25% 2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 6 ae ee pore. 9810.29 
\-inch tes d% » ake enee © 56 42% 3 to 41nch ............ + 8 +17 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch ae 4 oe, oe 
Minch ...... eee eeeeeees - sexi ae a G-inch .......+.. +9 +18 pipe fittings, $5 higher. : ‘ 
8 Re RNR a SE 2 A RE eee oe ee +12 Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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AN INSTALLATION OF CRANE SANITARY FIXTURES IN THE LIMA LOCOMO- 
TIVE WORKS. JAMES STEWART & CO. ARE THE CONTRACTORS. PLUMBING 
WORK BY JOHN M. MORGAN CO. 


The sensible arrangement of fixtures in 
this washroom makes it easy tokeep clean. 
And there are enough toilet facilities 
in proportion to the number of men it 
serves, so that it is never over-crowded. 


The design and quality of the fixtures 
used is another important feature since 
they make it a very satisfactory toilet 
room foremployees. The wash-up sinks, 
for instance, are fitted with sturdy mix- 
ing valves which supply astream of clean, 


PLANT SANITATION IS AN EASY MATTER HERE 


tempered water, as hot or cold as de- 
sired. No workman has to wash in a 
dirty basin, or in cold water. 


The self-flushing closets are positive in 
action. The urinals are cemented to- 
gether, with the concrete floor flush with 
the lip, thus avoiding common harboring 
places for dirt and filth. These careful 
provisions for sanitation are matched by 
sturdiness of designina hundred types of 
Crane sanitary fixtures for industrial plants. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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ron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


BirmingRam ..ccccvcccscecss 12.50 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ........++.. 12.50 to 13.00 
ED. Sur cradle iret oie aye 6 ee 17.25 to 18.00 
SE ey ere mr o 16.00 to 16.50 
SEL: 0 sardde baena 64 0. 0¥% 15.25 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (dealers) .......+++. 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
=...) rr 18.00 to 18.50 
— SE schceheteateksthee 15.00 to 15.50 
CL POT frre 17.25 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad steel New York 
ee EE 13.50 to 14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
IG: os 00% bconese es cAnee 16.00 to 17.00 
CE 65 clncis s00neese revue 12.50 to 13.00 
oe OS Pre TTT Terres. «. 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit dealers) ......s.se0e 12.50 to 13.00 
PRONG dds tciunscovrveces 16.50 to 17.00 
WROD. ec Wetbcn die scovtwwrce 15.25 to 15.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
PE De eA can bc «sinc < 0:9 abe 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 10.00 to 10.50 
SE, cv cut dnccceviossdee 12.25 to 12.50 
EE Soc0sda600eod essen ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
SS RPPPPTLEEETUEE yay | 15.50 to 16.00 
EEE ie on 0006565 A 9.00 to 9.50 
WEE cs tcnavcchveskup essa 13.75 to 14.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, eT 
Chicago ...sseeeessseesevees 50 to 10.00 
EE oiabivueseeabsed >a de Hy “g to 9.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHOR 
Bicmingham .o.sccccccccveres 12. to to 13.00 
SSS SS Beerrrrrrrre 14.50 to 15.00 
ES PE Pe Pere | 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) .....«. 14.75 to 15.00 
gg ee ERS ere 17.50 to 18.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Dirmimgeam  .cvcccveecdccoss 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Sara a ere 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicate< ..6 te Up ce va - #04 805 8 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati (dealers .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
E+ chive cbew snes <5 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit (net tons) dealers .. 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh —....sseereeeeeers 14.50 to 15.00 
a BED ccodecese ee tecchsGe 16.00 to 16.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
EE rere ee 19.00 to 19.58 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.50 to 20.50 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.50 to 23.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 


COORD ci gewens ¢peresh ewes’ 15.75 to 16.25 
PN ce ewebtcdon Waxes © 14.50 to 15.00 
ee aera. Se ee 15.00 to 15.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
CIMCRBO 2s cbieslcedeiys ocd o0 oe 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... .- 19.00 to 20,00 
Pittsburgh ........+++++++-++ 20.00 to 20.50 
DE Se. an4a tlnataes 94 18.50 to 19.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
i. ssw ies Rewa eee os 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......-. 17.00 
Dy ERs xv ks oaetaewbedek es 16.50 to 17.00 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
ee eee a oe 10.00 to 10.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
RS oo, Gite na ods cama eee 17.00 to 17.50 
a ee ee ee es 16.50 to 17.00 


Iron Mill a 
RAILROAD WROUGH 


ee $12. HO to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) .........s+. 13.50 to 14.00 
NS Es Gm - cdukevve steve 15.00 to 15.50 
Pepe mee 1 -isccccenns 12.75 to 13.00 
oe a eee eee 15.75 to 16.25 
CEG, Bc awes ences e@ 16.00 to 16.50 
‘Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Pt MOT *. ey eeeetcges 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 15.00 ta 15.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 eke <enen 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, No. . 2 Sas 0 oa ENS 14.00 to 14.50 
eee OS oer ee 15.00 to 15.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) ........... 11.50 to 12.00 
ED anabecniiese sige siesta le 11.00 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.50 to 17,00 


17.0 
New York (dealers) ....... 12.25 to 12.75 


YARD WROUGHT 


OE i csdixatesedee ¥a¥euse 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18,00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long ............ 13.50 to 14.00 
BUSHELING 
ME:  ckdccccdanigsessies Be 17 
SE, GSE Aare ty ee 13.50 to 14.00 
ne I BR waspbosew ous 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 10.00 to 10.50 
oe Te eS rrr ee 13.50 to 13.75 
Cleveland, No, 2 .ccoccceses 12.00 to 12.25 
SG, -SUOs Sh. éakaiehwweccdae 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (mew) ...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (old) ....... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
PHMDIIEE, BU. 2 bsecwatece 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Lea Wier 1 cisevdwvtsc 13.00 to 13.50 
MACHINE SHOP SURNINGS 
BisteiMGOaM - bis cecscvcccsese 00 to 7.06 
Boston (dealers) ..........- . 50to 9.00 
Se ee oT ee 12.50 to 13.00 
RD Scat ako 04 os0ae 9.00 to 9.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 9.50 to 10.00 
fe ES re CO eS 13.50 to 13.75 
Detroit (dealers) ........+.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) ......... 9.75 to 10.25 
ONNIEE a iie's cc nab bb ceed oe 14.50 to 15.00 
i SOE: ecb hwdaws bhuea<k 6 7.00 to 7.50 
WES Go oan ibemha danse venee 12.00 to 12.25 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 7.00to 8.00 


Boston (chemical ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) .........+.- 8.50 to 9.00 
SS goar save wen cds oath 13.00 to 13.50 
ND: cave she caucccncuvie 11.50 to 12.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ - 10.00 to 10.50 
CN os das twa bod we eeae s 13.50 to 13.75 
DOUTOHE: CEGRIENE) oo vec cies 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 9.75 to 10.25 
PERUNNG 5; WaGWh =54 0p dhG3, cus 15.00 to 15.50 
i | re air bn 6 6 Big ed a'es 6 10.75 to 11.25 
Sf Ee ee ot ee eee oe 13.50 to 13.75 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) ........... 8.75 to 9.00 
Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 13.00 to 14.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 9.75 to 10.25 
IRON AXLES 
ns ind vince sees i 19.00 to 19.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.00 
DEE UWERVath ests onsbesere 25.00 
a Ore err ee 27.75 to 28.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 21.00 to 22.00 
OE eC a Pee 27.00 to 27,50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 2 29.00 to 31.00 
IRON RAILS 
PEED vebsevedcs seeecceees 19.00 to 20.00 
Chicago Feat See Pe 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
ER eS ee ees 16.00 to 16.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
OS pepe G8 hp Sees e 12.50 to 13.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 7.50 to 8.00 
LPOUMINSE., SS ddimieels oc veledadas 11.25 to 11.50 
a er 2. a 11.50 to 12.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
a Ea er” 15.50 to 16.00 
EE ci Ss 5 cuaaaly «tO chy vant 16.25 to 16.75 
CNL - -\6's/0. 5 Kuck ad we 4 Be <n'o 13.25 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ..... +++ 13.00 to 13.50 
St, ES *6 be «cc eens Soba 15.00 to 15.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) .......... - 9.50 to 10.00 
DE pe hcare ens 00 4.0ke cae 14.50 to 15.00 
ee A Pee 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ..... 12.75 to 13.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ..... 21.50 to 11.75 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 11.50 to 12.00 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) .......... 9.00 to 9.50 


oe PE ES Pere 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago ..... A eG i 21.00 to 21.50 
ie BN ig oaks s ama da cues 20.00 to 20.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
CHICAGO 6 cece sscescevcesns 20.00 to 20.50 
en ee ee 18.50 to 19.00 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) .......... 9.50 to 10.00 
RISE ES SR aaa eames «e+ 14.50 to 15.0 
SCS uke sda chi weesetses 13.00 to 13.50 
COW cy kis cco es eee tous 14.50 to 14.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
DUE 2 Scan 0cesevseecave 15.50 to 16.00 
ge OS eee re 12.00 to 12.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
BEEN oe vcesccnccccnes 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 22.00 
SET EGS n\n oa 000s 0560 seeses 19.00 to 20.00 
SS Dh as 5b a a's. vie .visieieais 19.75 to 20.25 
Sia ln 6/05 5.65 0.00.60.6 ve 17.25 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 23.00 to 24.00 
RNIN 04 «cin se & sole» 5.0,0°0i0.0 21.50 to 22.00 
FE re pee 21.00 to 21.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) ......... 21.00 to 22.00 
COURS 6 6's. ans 0a ve oide aie 20.75 to 21.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.50 
ir MEE SD hace a seen ce tuba 19.50 to 20.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 14.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Beston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
NED oh oo beveces behe's 17.50 to 18.00 
ON es ceases 17.75 to 18.25 
OS a 18.50 to 19.00 
I ek. wine's ae aue ses 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) - 14.75 to 15.25 
Pater, STON «oc ok ete cs 18.50 to 19.00 
Pitspurem, @tecl .........003. 20.00 to 20.50 
OE rere 17.00 to 17.50 
ee BEEP a er ee 19.00 to 19.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
BRR SR Ses 17.00 to 17.50 


Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati No. machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) .. 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola .......... 18.00 to 18.25 
Detroit (net tons) (dealers) . 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) . 14.75 to 15.25 


Pittsburgh, cupola ........... 17.75 to 18.25 
Sem. PrOMGiseO: 26 dveccccsvsee 20.00 
OREO sy iva vwkc's oe hae eine 18.00 to 19.00 
Be ee OE ocala Vanna ks 0 Sew on 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
NE = e's F paras ae nw ein vine v's 18.50 to 19.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Buffalo (breakable) ........ - 16.00 to 16.50 
a RS ee ae 12.00 to 12.25 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 13.50 to 14.00 
PED 3 cee sc ae dace ee 16.00 to 16.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) ........... 17.25 to 17.75 
2d cn deks eabioneseicce’ 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, railroad ........0c+ 17.25 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 
ko, AEE COT SE er ees 17.50 to 17.75 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 16.75 to 17.00 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 18.00 to 18.25 
Detroit (dealers) ........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
mt. Louis, rallroad ...33.... 15.50 to 16.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham A WEF Peeua's 15.50 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers) ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
eS ee Fr aes 17.00 to 17.50 
NN FEE E ROR 15.75 to 16.25 
0 SE eet 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district .......... ao to 21.00 
ey ND 8s Pa Wes ew arden 18.00 to 18.50 
: LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CRM Cis eceute es 7 50 to 19.00 
RES CE eee 7.00 to 17.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS BUNCHINGS 
RE a a a ha oli a 24 bo 0 ce 0 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... +» 18.00 to 19.00 
tg ee ee 19.50 to 20.00 
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